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TO THE 

j^T. JhE pARL OF JJORTHBI^OOK, 

BOMETIME VICEROY OF INDIA, 

THIS ATTEMPT TO SKETCH THE STATE OP HINDUSTAN, 
UNDER LESS ENLIGHTENED RULERS, 

AND IN LESS FORTUNATE TIMES, 

IS, BY PERMISSION, 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED. 




GENERAL INTRO 


Hindubt^n — ^ in a large sense — ^is the appellation of the 
conntry bounded on the west by the river Indns and 
the ocean, on the sooth by the Narbada and the Yin* 
diya range, on the east by the Brahmaputra river, and 
on the north by the Sub-Himalayas. The soil and 
climate of this vast tract are liable to many variations, 
not only from latitude— of which it includes nearly ten. 
degrees — but also from various physical features ; 
parts of the country basking at the feet of a great 
mountain wall, while part is alluvial, and part— ei^e- 
cially to the westward — ^a wilderness of rook and sand. 

Leaving out the Sub-Himalayan region, which has 
played but little part in history (with the partial ezc^ 
tion of E4bul and Kashmir), the land of the Hindus 
contains no very high ground. The most lofly portion 
is the plateau of Ajmere, situate on the eastep' dope 
of the Aravali hills. These form a mass of pxintitive; 
granite, of which thb chief peak is Mount Abu, albont 
five thousand feet above the level of the 8ea.i^T)k<r 
general physical geography will be found 
tinyed in the Qeologkal B^ort of Means. Blaudfe«|iiid 
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Medlicott, pablished at Calcutta in 1879. It is pro* 
bably the npheaved bed of an ancient sea, which once 
interposed between the Himalaya and the highlands of 
the south. The soil is, for the most part, light, but 
fftYonrable to the growth of cereals, and in some places 
largely streaked with a basaltic earth, in which cotton 
grows well. Snow has only once fallen there within 
historic memory ; but thin ice is easily obtained in clear 
winter nights. During the spring heavy dews fall, and 
the prevailing wind is from the west, 'iimch becomes 
gradually heated as the sun becomes more vertical and 
the days grow long. Towards the end of May the 
monsoon comes up, charged with vapour, from the 
Indian Ocean, when a rainfall is due, which usually 
lasts jbr the next quarter, averaging about twenty inches 
— ^more towards the south, less towards the north.* In 
September this rain gradually ceases ; and then mala- 
rious exhalations render the climate insalubrious for 
man until the cold season has fully set in. The ex- 
treme range of the thermometer between the 1st 
January aud the let June is fifty degrees or more of 
Fahrenheit ; the average mean .temperature in the 
winter being about fifty-nine degrees, and in the summer 
nineiy-three degrees. The cereals are reaped in March 


and April, the cotton (together with tl^ millets, which 


form the ordinary food-staple) in October and 
her. Melons and cucumbers are grown in the j 


L^- 

bar. 


Thw the agriculturist is seldom idle ; -for when he is 
reaping he is sowing, or watering, fi»m wells, ponds 
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or canals. These specifications apply to the '^resteim 
and northern portions of the central territories, to 
w’hich the name of “Hindnstin” is more especially 
applied by the natives ; and which may be said to lie 
between the Sntlaj and the Sann rivers.* Far north the 
Pnnjab is almost out of the influence of the monsoon, 
and exposed to still greater extremes of heat and cold ; 
while south-east the three provinces of Bah&r, Bengal, 
and Orissa have a monsoon of their own, and a rice- 
eating population of much less hardy habits than those 
of the north-west and the Punjab. 

Throughout the history of those countries we may 
remark a singular phenomenon. Regular as the vari- 
ations of climate are in ordinary years, there has alwayh 
been a twofold periodicity of drought. There has been 
a total failure of rainfall over the whole country ftbont 
four times in each century — so far as can be learned — 
and there have been local and minor failures about 
midway between each pair of great droughts. In 
Bengal and the Deccan these have been caused by the 
fidlure of the local monsoons, of which the ** north- 
east monsoon ” strikes the Coromandel coast, while 
the ** south-west monsoon,” coming later in the year, 
affects the Malabar coast and dependent regions. Ben- 
gal is in the sphere of the former, the Deccan in the 
sphere of the latter ; the north of India, with which we 
ars here principally concerned, being subject to irre- 
gulariises from both qnartmrs. The great fiunina of 
Shab Jahfin vras in 1630 a.z>., that of his son and sqi^, 
cessor in 1660. In the oratuiy that followed, war 
sparely combiBed to make.tbe eonn^ awildenMasi 
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and in Hindastdn want must have been too chronic and 
general to be much noticed. But in 1770-71 we learn 
that a special scarcity afflicted Bengal and Bah4r, in 
which it was officially estimated , that ten millions of 
persons perished. In 1788-84 a famine of, at least, 
equal severity fell upon Upper India, due to three suc- 
oessive years of drought. Under British rule — ^besides 
local droughts and scarcities — there have been three of 
these general famines, of which the dates are 1803, 
1836, 1861.* Following on these periods usually 
comes epidemic fever, when the strength of the ex- 
hausted surrivors is unequal to the successive burdens 
of heat and malaria. In other seasons the special 
blood-poison of cholera, favoured by the climate, and 
travelling from crowded places, finds a nidus in the ill- 
sanitalied towns and villages, and decimates mankind. 
Such are the awful expedients by which Nature — if left 
to herself — checks the redundancies of a population apt 
to pullulate like ants, and outstrip the resources of a 
feeble and slovenly system of agriculture. As the 
Oommission of 1878 remarked — ** Famine is really oolly 
one of numerous influences by which, at present, humiai« 
life among the people is cut short ; and which can only be 
counteracted by the general advance of society in wealth, 
knowledge, and material resources." Of the tendency 
of the population to increase, without such checks, it 
may be sufficient to remark that, by the census of ^881, 
it wtts shown that in some parts of the country the 
{iopnl«ti<m (in purely agricultural districts) was not less 

• 0 ^ 

* Xheie partioulara are chiefly taken from the Beport (d the 
FelBiiDe Oommiasioa of 1878, by Mr. 0. Elliott, 
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thm a sonl to each acre. In some other parhi, 

at (^e same time, it was as low as twenty-two per square 
mile, and the land not only less exhausted but natu- 
rally of more productive quality. So far back as the 
reign of the benevolent Emperor Akbar, the province of 
Gondw&na (equivalent to our modem “ Central Pro- 
vinces ”) was opened out by conquest, that rade pioneer 
of progress. The returning troops, even more than 
those who stayed behind, contributed to the settle- 
ment of the country by describing its beauty and fer- 
tility in their crowded villages ; and a considerable 
immigration from Hindustin ensued. -The adjoining 
province of M41wa bore a still higher reputation ; and 
to this day there is a proverbial doggerel among the 
people of Hindustiin — 

lu Mdlwa you are always fed, 

One step water, next step bread. 

Yet, in spite of these notorious facts, the people are 
so patient and so tenacious, that they prefer enduring 
almost any extreme of misery to leaving the homes of 
their fathers and migrating to more favoured lands. 
But in those days there was no such congestion of 
population anywhere as is now the case in some parts 
of rural Hindustiin. Tigers and elephants were hunted 
between Agra and Saharanpur.* This state of things 
^reacted on fertility and climate. With a thirmer popu- 
lation, there was less land under plough, and more 
forest ; the trees protected the grass, and the village 
cattle that grazed under them. 

* So late as 1888 Lord WilliaiD Oabome allot some tigetr at 
llmatamasar, between Sahamnpore and Meern^ where aneh a 
thing eonld no more be done ndw than it oonldjOn Balis'baty Plain. 
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The irord ** village ” is ased in two senses. In its 
meaning it implies a township or eommime ; sndi 
an aggregate as formed the parish or manor in mral 
England. The inhabited area, also called ‘‘village,” 
was covered with cottages, hovels, and often a fort, all 
constructed of the earth dog ont of the pond where 
the buffaloes bathed and the oxen drank. The fort wae 
a mde miclosore where the local magnate lived in 
slovenly afSnence ; the' mnd huts of the ordinary in- 
hrintants often covered a good deal of ground, owing 
to the habits of the Hindus, who preserved the primitive 
fiunily-eorporationB ; two generations of people some- 
times living in common under the patriarchal governance 
of the grandfatiier. The habitation was thus a small 
enclosure, of which tiie entry, flanked by a byre, or 
eattie-shed, opened on a porch, or open ante-room. 
This led into a courtyard, surrounded by store-rooms, 
also used for eating and sleeping ; thatched galleries’, or 
verandahs, provided shelter for the repose of the aged 
and the fatigued ; and those who could afford it had 
an upper room, in which to sleep during the malaiiiiQns 
season, and whence to look ont for the approach of an 
enemy. 

Mediaeval Hindttetdn possessed few day-labourers sub- 
idhting on wages. The metayer system everywhere in«- 
tailed wdrere^the land was not actually held — as often 
l^S|ipened — joint-stock associations of peasaal'l^o- 
j g ti iti toWff ttoetl^ of the miha Their ample wants 

provided fbr by a dass of hereditary brokers, who 
adtiHfiiced stodt, seed, and meney on the seoai% of tiie 
eS ol:' % onresped eropik These bndurs wens 
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oilen chandldrs also, vho ondertook the distribution of the 
produce when bronght to the threshing-floor, foreign 
commerce being almost unknown, there was not much 
specie ; the prices of commodities were very low, while 
the rate of interest on money was often as high ae 
three and a half per cent, per mensem. 

Of the ethnologic origin of the inhabitants, some 
account is attempted in the first chapter. It may be 
well to add that, in modem *times at least, the duel 
division is caused by creed. The Hindus are of three 
chief sects : the followers of Shiva — chiefly towards tiic 
south and east; the worshippers of Vishnu, and the 
Jains, or Sardwagis — chiefly found in large towns. 
Later waves of immigration have deposited a Muslim 
population — somewhat swollen by conversioqg, espe- 
cially under Alamgir, or Aurangzeb. The Mhslime 
may be taken at about one-seventh of the population d 
Hindustiin. They have pireserved their creed — divided 
into Sunnis, who hold to the elective Caliphs, and th« 
Shiahs, who assert a hereditary succession. But thaii 
manners Have been sensibly corrupted by the oizeum- 
jacent idolatry. Their celebration of the Moharam, 
with tasteless and extravagant observances, has bemi 
understood to be generally condemned by their more or- 
thodox co-religionists. They continued the bewildering 
lunar year of the Hijra (flight of Mnhamad), with inter- 
calated month every third year.; to increase the con- 
fliaion, some ef the early Moghols aho Qspd tiie old 
f^rsiaa solar year, beginning on the 12tir (i^ 

style), besides reckoning by Ttffkish cycles. 33ie 
used a soh-lunar year, with mm tim m fimm \ 
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that most in vogne being the Samhat, or era of a 
mystical monarch called “ Vikram-Aditya.”. 

. ^nch is a brief sketch of the retarded development of 
a conntiy and people with simple wants, an easy though 
unhealthy climate, few external alliances, no sea-traffic. 
The people of Hindustan have been often compared to 
children ; till lately their condition has rather resem- 
bled that of “ second childhood.” Their circumstances 
have now been changed, and we will endeavour to 
believe that a second adolescence and a ^econd man- 
hood are to follow — ^not without “ growing-pains.” 

The capital cities of Hindustan have always, in his- 
toric times, been Dehli and Agra ; Lahore, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, were also Muslim seats of royalty, while the 
Hindu princes have built splendid cities iff Rdjputdn and 
elsewHere. The first-named (Dehli) was the seat of the 
early Muslim conquerors, though they were not constant 
to any one portion of the area of about sixty square 
miles, over which the name of Dehli has been diffused. 
Their Mughd enccessors, for about a century of their 
eariier and more glorious period, preferred Agra as the 
scene of their Courts and Cabinets. Ultimately, as 
we shall see, they returned to the old nmi^ihourhood. 

The origin of the name of Dehli is unknenBiiy and the 
date of its earliest settlement is beyond the reach even 
of conjecture. A.Brahmanic city, with the name of 
Lidraprastha (^‘Indra’s Field”), stood on the right 
hank of tile Jumna long beffire the Christian era, 
Vhose msmarj is still preserved in the name (Indripat) 
locally given* to the oily of Humaiun and Sher Sffitii 
outside the Dehli sate of the modem town. This sate 
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iB named from another old city, where the KvtSb-KiMr 
now stands, built at a somewhat later date than Indrd- 
pat. Various Mohamadan Snltans occupied sites in 
one part or another, the latest being the Din-Pana of 
Humaiun, just mentioned. 

A.t length, under Shih Jahdn, New Dehli arose ; but, 
before giving any account of his city- and palace, it will 
be convenient to look for a while at Agra, where the 
Mughol style of palsMse was first exhibited, and where it 
may stiU be seen in something like a complete form; 

We must always bear, in mind, when visiting buildmgs 
of this sort, what was the scheme of life of the men who 
used them. Originally nomads, the Mughols founded 
everything upon the traditions of a Tartar camp ; and 
their palaces — as shown more completely at -Agra than 
elsewhere — conform to such a plan. There is a central 
pavilion, fronting an open space, where the ruler could 
be seen, sitting in state and administering justice. 
There is at the back a gallery, leading to a smaller 
pavilion, in which he could hold council with paladins 
and peers. Behind these, again, are the womens’ apart- 
ments and the baths,” in which all private hours were 
passed. The bath itself is but one of those apartments, 
though the whole suite bore the name. We look in vain 
for the comfort and the domestic magnificence of Wind- 
sor or Versailles. Yet there was a prodigious pomp and 
splendour, of a certain kind, consistent with tire scheme 
of life that has been mentioned. The lords-in-waitis^ 
and the ministers were entitled to go behind a railing; 
in the haU, where, ten feet above the floor, was an ideeve 
twenty feet in breadth, veiled with a brocade eactain. 
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Six hundred exempts, splendidly acooutred, kept guard 
in front of the throne-alcove. Twelve thousand chosen 
men-at-arms formed the external body-guard. On the 
way to this gorgeously thronged approach the traveller 
would be conducted up a long street, bordered on each 
side by glittering shops displaying gold and silver orna- 
ments, mirrors, embroideries, and cloth-of-gold. In the 
distance the guns were slowly saluting the rising of the 
monarch, and the band in the Naubat-Khdna was play- 
ing what to European ears was barbaric music, yet in 
which, as Bernier tells ns, there was *‘^mething 
majestical.” On entering the grand square he saw on 
three sides open cloisters in which sate a crowd of 
spectators sheltered from the sun. Elephants and led 
horses, and fighting animals of all sorts, were being 
paradbd in the wide fronting area. The pillars of 
the hall, of white masonry pencilled with vermilion, 
were hong with embroidered draperies; a canopy, or 
awning of flowered tissue raised on silver poles, afforded 
shade in the front. Within the balustrade the privileged' 
spectators stood, awaiting the appearance of the sovereign 
«i& down-cast eyes, and hands crossed upon ^eir 
hssasts. Over window-like openings in the upmr 
aldvriwith the throne, were gratings of floriaisil4ra(lwfl 
behind which were audible the soft clashing of bracelets 
sad thb prattle of ladies' tongues. The stir increases, the 
"squaseiaaib^mth excited men and beasts, the musicians 
hpi ^ ii|md-stand redouble their ex^ons. At a sudden 
ills last gun of the salvo is fired, the brocaded 
net, theUmperor » seen attHitg emss-leggsd 
|dA'%«ae» Ps vest is of wiute satin, aatoosdMad 
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with flowera of Bilk and gold. His tnrban is of doth- 
of-gold, with a prioeless topaz, shining like a mimio son 
in a finuament of diamonds. A collar of enormons pearls 
hangs ronnd his neck and reaches to his waist. Hhe 
throne is raised on six pillars of massive gold, set with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds :_^the whole estimated by 
a French visitor at four krors of rupees, or sixty millions 
of French livres.* The princes of the blood are on 
either side, splendidly apparelled ; and behind stand 
eunuchs and negresses, having fans and long brushes 
made of feathers. All present bow to the ground before 
the throne. 

And now the music begins again, the- great ordnance 
is discharged, and amid this din and racket, this pomp 
and circumstance, the Emperor goes through the form 
of dispensing justice in the public manner traditional in 
the East. For there the primary idea of a mler, in 
time of peace, is of the man who sitd in the gate to do 
justice. ** And thus,’* notes Bernier, “ these kings, 
however barbarous esteemed by us, do yet constantly 
rmnember that they owe justice to their subjects." 

The palaces of Dehli and Allahabad are less perfect 
than that of Agra, where we have been supposing this 
lev^e to be held. But the site of Dehli is better dbosen, 
both for scenery and climatn ; and is much nearer to 
the hills of Kashmir, where Jahdngir and Shah JUidn 
ioved to pass their sommers. Farther north there was 
a fourth palace, at Lahore, some i^nains of vdiioh st^V 
exist, though much irduzed by Sikh d^^rednSom^ Deljifip 

♦ •* See Bemier’e Ldkr 1$ Ut 

« judge Of j4BetS~<4oii^ldaSl9ie 
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hM always been a great centre of commerce. The city 
of the Mnghols— called Shalgahdn&bid, after its fomider 
— 48 seTen miles in circnmference, with lofty sand'Stone 
walls and seven guarded gateways. One fourth of the 
area is given up to the citadel, in which the palace 
was situated. A canal of marble ran through many of 
the apartments, which comprised — ^besides the halls of 
audience and private withdrawing-rooms — ^many sump- 
tuously decorated chambers and baths ; the decorations 
being of the most elaborate pietra dura inamstationB 
on white marble panek. There was also a beautiful 
mosque ; and a garden about one hundred yards square, 
perpetually watered by the canal, afforded a delight- 
ful retreat in summer evenings. The east frontage 
commanded a view of the river Jumna and its banks. 
On iJie east of the palace, and connected with it by a 
bridge crossing an arm of the river, was a semi-detached 
fort of older days — ^believed to have been built by Salim 
Shah, Sur, and called ** Salimgarh ” — a rough and 
dismal structure, used by the Mughols partly as a State 
dungeon, partly as a residence for the minor members 
of tile Imperial family. , 

Such is a brief description of the land anll^ 
oontrasts ; the palace and the prison ; the squalid mud 
forte and villages ; the profuse splendour of its more 
august abodes. Of the character of the races by whom 
it was peopled vi^us estimates have been formed. 
Many wnteta, from Xrrian to Abnl Fazl, have borne testi- 
muay to their rema]k:able virtues ; they were — ae Hlam 
atiS are^^mperate, frugal, self-controlling, kind to hu^ 
folii ami dapendqnta, beyond any kalewn fiunilies of man. 
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Sach are theix better qualities, in addilitioa to 
th^ were, originally, oonspienons for Teraoity and lore 
of troth. But, from the physical weakness indooed by 
the easy bnt relaxing climate, and still more, pmrhaps, 
from the egotism engendered by centoiies of misgovern* 
ment, they have, in more recent times, failed in the 
manlier virtoes which are found among the rough inhabi* 
tants of harsher scenes. Many observers have concluded 
that their defects are due to the system of caste, by 
which men are forbidden to leave the grooves in which 
they may be placed by birth. But that is not the whole 
explanation; indeed, the system of caste is rather a 
result than a cause ; its direct effects — as must happen 
with any social system evolved by long>felt exigencies-*- 
have been good as well as evil ; and of this we have 
remarkable testimony. A joint pastoral address^ to 
the clergy <if England by Jthe Anglican Bishops of India 
in May 1874, thus temperately and wisely notices this 
matter : — 

“ In India caste has been the bond of society, defin- 
ing the relatione between man and man ; and, though 
essentially at variance with all that is best and noblest 
in human nature, has held vast communities together 
and established a system of order and discipline under 
wMch govexnmmit has been administered, trade has 
preepwed, the poor have been maintained, and . . . 
domestic virtoes have flourished.’* 

Macaulay has hardly ex^gmated the weaknesses pf 
the less manly of the Hindu races in his Sttay on* 
Wtmm Hastings, where he has oeoasien to pauti Ihe 
oetebrated portrait cS Eand &upsr. That notokious 
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pemonpL, as a Bengali man«of-ihe>pai, was probably a 
type of tile less commanding qualities of Hmduism. 
But tiie Bengalis have many good gifts to sst off 
against these ; being highly intelligent and active in mind 
if not always physically hardy. And, as we go farther 
north, we find among the Rdjpnts, JAts, and Brahmans 
abundant traits of fidelity and courage. Of the Muslims 
it need only here be added that they have, in long years of 
intercourse and of common conditions, .imbibed most of 
the Hindu characteristios. Among Mq^lkus and Hindus 
alike there have been, in all ages, signal instances of 
female heroism. Some illustrations of these observa- 
tions will be foimd in the concluding chapters of this 
History. 

It, only remains to add that in 1867 appeared a small 
vohime called The Moghid Empire, from the death of Alt’ 
rangzeb, of which a new edition was called for and was 
published in 1876, under the title of The FaU of the 
Moghul Empire. The object of this work was to de- 
scribe, what had never been folly described before, the 
anarchic period immediately preceding the British occu- 
pation.* Three years later came a series of chapters, 
entitied The Turks in India, wherein an atlemii%as 
made to give essays on the state of society in the 
country at a somewhat earlier period, so as to present 
, a picture of the Mughol Empire in its brighter dsyk 

■The ptresent History is the' completion of studies es- 
tsmtinj^'ovw maaay yeam» df which some results had ** 
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thus been — ^perhaps prematnrely — ^presented. Eaebn- 
raged by the reception of these fragmentary efforts, the 
author now ventores to offer something like a Qon- 
tinnons nairatiTe of affairs in the largest and most 
interesting part of the Tast Indian peninsula. The uni- 
versal history of the whole of that division of the globe 
is a subject too wide and too complicated for his 
powers ; and even in regard to the comparatively re- 
stricted area with which he deals, he cannot but be 
conscious that his treatment is far from complete. He 
must be content if he should find that he has enabled 
some readers to realise the factors that have aided in 
producing the existing population of Hindustan, and the 
nature of the problem presented in its administration. 

In any case he would wish it to be understood that, 
although use has been made of essays already submitted 
by him in (connection with the subject handled in the 
ensuing pages — ^yet the present work is essentially new. 
Gathering together the research and experience of the 
greater portion of a long residence among the scenes of 
his narrative, the author has endeavoured to describe, 
from the reading of contemporaneous reoord corrected 
by tradition and local observation, some of the events 
and conditions which have contributed to make the 
Hindustanis what they are to-day. Some notices of 
the origin of their arts, literature, and law will be found 
interspersed. But his space has been limited ; and it 
has not been thought desirable to crowd too dosely a 
narrow canvas. The interest of the subject— though 
he . hopes it is not quite non-existent— is nei great 
enough to warrant a very minutely 4etailed treaihumt. 

b 
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Nor is the material — ^material of any ralne — ^by any 
meanif snperabnndant. The Hindus have -never cared 
to read or write history : and the Huslim writers, 
&Oi^[h many chroniclers have existed among them, are 
not, with two or three exceptions, historically minded, in 
tile modem sense of the words. 

It has not been thought necessary to break the con* 
tinuiiy of the text, or encumber the margin by per- 
petual citations of authority. Copious use has naturally 
been made of the studies above described, 1j];ie materials 
for which were taken from contemporaneous writings 
and from good modem sources. The admirable general 
HiUory of India, by Mountstuart Elpbinstone, has been 
occasionally referred to; and continual aid has been 
derived from the eight volumes of Elliot and Dowson 
(Sutory of India as told by its own Historians, Triibner, 
1867-77). This great work contains translated ex- 
tracts from the best native chronicles. It is not, indeed, 
qtdte what its title assumes; because no attempt is 
made at digesting the matter, nor is it always in chro- 
nological order. But its completion revolutionises our 
knowledge of the subject ; and justifies, one may hope, 
the undertaking of the following summary, containing 
—as it does — much matter that was unsown to BCr* 
B li^nne tone. Among re m ai ni ng materials the author 
trould especially acknowledge the learned and cc^ous 
tint volume of tite Ain AVbari, by the late Ptineipal 
BlUcftiwam of Calcutta, whesb lamented death pre- 
Vldltind the aooomplishment of titat mort impmitaiit 
In 0^ V. Noer, afim, w^o was eonlentdb 
dSsd in luvhtjf (labour on fn Uiaf<ii|i|tiar suiii^ the eeh- 
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solftflons of a |dulo(K^hio retiiomeiit from aa anKlod 
station, another litenuy bene&otoris to beadmoivlsi^iped 
and his premature loss deplored. Otlier airthoriiisB 
are cited wherever dtation appeared needfhl. Beals’s 
OrieiUd Biographic DicHomrp, Calcutta, 1881, Is a re- 
pertory of dates and chronologic items, which has been 
consulted from first to last. Occasional refermice has 
been made to Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s collection of the 
evidence of European visitors. 


Athensum Club, 
Match 1885. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION. 


The system of spelling Oriental words is that adopted by the 
Ooremment of India. 

Long (d) is acoented, and to be pronounced as in the English 
interjection *Mh!” 

Other rowels as in the words “ Rwminant ” and “ Ohev** 

No attempt is made to indicate the shades of sound in con- 
sonants, excepting that the very peculiar Semitic consonant **ain ” 
is usually expressed by an apostrophe, e.g* 


H. O. K. 
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T5E HISTORY OF HINDUSTAN. 


Sooit H. 

CHAPTER I. 

BTHNOljOOIC FEATUBBS OF HINDUBTAH. 

Thb name Hindustan/’ as hinted in the ''Oeaend 
Litroduotion/’ is not used by the natiTes as it has 
been employed by writers of books and map>makers in) 
Europe. Some explanation of this will be fOlmd in 
Professor ^eeley’s Expansion of England. The woaM 
really means •* the land of the Hindus ” ; the northscB 
part of the Peninsula, distinguished from the “ Deccan/* 
from which it is parted by the riyer Narbada. It is tito 
land of the Hindus ; that is to say, the land primal^ 
and specially possessed and occupied by the mundsm 
from the nor^, the congeners of the aocestork of IIm 
4nnsns, Guths, and Gauls, who tSmilariy.WBpi* 
l^rated frmn Central Asia, and came weatwtMl into 
Kurope. The few words essential to human ihtolMoiafa' 
Sipe ihr the most part identifiable to this di^ 
xamoto each otliar as 
TePa, Dnly> iWatto, Genaiany, pi 
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Not only is the language of Upper India a proof of 
its Aryan colonisation, but its laws and customs, and — 
to some extent at least — its religious beliefs, are the 
living witnesses of the same event. The difference in 
date between the various parts of the ancient Scriptures 
woulff lead to the supposition that the period of invasion 
and conquest must have lasted some centuries : no part 
of these sacred books was reduced to writing till later 
times ; and, indeed, they are still often preserved by 
oral tradition and memory. We have the high autho- 
rity of Professor Weber, a wrii^r of equal caution and 
erudition, for asserting that the older parts of the 
Rig~Veda show the Indo- Aryans establishing themselves 
on the Indus ; their gradual spread towards the east, 
as far as the Gauges, can be traced almost step by step in 
the later portions of the sacred books. Thus, though the 
earlier hymns possibly did not originate in Hindustan — 
nor were the people among whom they were composed 
possessed of the art of writing — ^yet the final recension of 
these, and their incorporation in the rest of the canon, 
took place in that country, probably in its eastern region. 

In the third century before the Christian era we reach 
firmer historical ground. After the retirement of the 
Macedonians from the Punjab in 326 b.o., an empire 
came to light whose centre was in what is nffw ccdled 
the province of Bahdr. The edicts of Asoka make 
mention of the successors of Alexander, and thus fix his 
date — say about 260 b.o. — ^by which time Buddhism, in 
one of its earlimr forms, had become the State religion. 
Of fhe.e<midition of the people during a period vaguely 
bounds by the invasion on one side, and the period of 
As^ on the other, wp have some means of judging ; 
ffESt^ from the indirect evidence extracted from the Vedas 
by modem sohedarB ; and next-»thoogh this is of less 
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Valne-^from (be aeooant (giren by Aniaa, in the second 
century after Christ) of the report of Megasthenes, n 
Grecian ambassador, who risited the Bah&r Court just 
before the time of Asoka. The general agreement is 
satisfhctor;, and shows that the people possessed many 
of the germs of Aryan, or IndO'Germamc civilisatiom 
They were dirided into two great classes : the '* twice- 
born,” or Yedic people, who (like the patricians of 
Borne) represented the original inyading colonisers ; and 
the Sudras, or non-Yedic people, who (like the plebeians 
of Borne) represented those of the original inhabitants 
who had accepted the inrasion. Besides these were the 
impure races, the descendants of aboriginal tribes who 
had either been reduced to slavery or been hunted into 
the hills. Not only Latium, but Gaul, Britain, and 
other European countries, present a similar ethnical 
classification. 

Like all rudimentary societies, the Hindus had but 
crude institutions. But it has been the distinorion of 
all Aryan branches of mankind that their social ideas 
are pregnant with the elements of progress ; and in this 
respect the EUndus of those times were at least on a 
level with their kinsfolk in Germany, Greece, and Borne. 
As in those countries, the social integer was the corpo- 
rate family, whereof the father was priest and king, and " 
the mother a free and respected partner. These fiuhilies 
were the constituents of villages, all the inhabitants oi 
which professed brotherhood. «A certain number vil- 
lages were associated in a looser bond, which, neverthe- 
less, still affected the character of coneanguiniijy. H bi 
probable that in each village there was a ga^liefing d 
Sudra clients, whose relations to the '* twice«bom ” umS 
priiqitively those of vasads, .if not Serb. The ttihs'Wttt 
% a ebiei^ turaeUy at first daethre; ifrfih hita eM 
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ftpBOouDtod a Bardic College, or Cabinet, whose head 
was a hind of Prime Minister. It was oat of such an 
organisation that gradually arose the well-known four 
classes, and, ultimately, the minuter ramifications of 
easte. The people were originally known as Yaifyas, 
a term derived from viq (Lat. vicus), and conveying a 
mfliming akin to that of citizens ” in the latest Aryan 
development, the United States. But when, in that 
specialisation of social organs which is a step in healthy 
evolution, labour came to be divided, there arose a 
distinct class, whose dutiefi were administrative and 
warlike ; and yet another, for purposes of religious cele- 
bration. Between these two dominant classes a straggle 
appears to have taken place, terminated by some sort of 
compromise. The warrior and regal class assumed to 
itself secular predominance. At the same time the spiri- 
tual character of the people claimed yet higher respect for 
the Bardic class, whose consecration was required for the 
establishment of the ruler, and by whose advice he was 
to be influenced in the exercise of his fiinctions. Thus 
mganised, the early Hindu society consisted of Brah- 
mans, Eshatryas, Taisyas, and Sudras. The three former 
(or **twice-bom ”) broke up into branches indicative of 
differences in family origin or professional occupation. 
The latter, learning to imitate this division, and adopt- 
ing the hereditary character which it had assumed, sub- 
jdirided themselves into castes, which are now enumerated 
hj htmdreds, and among which th&n is no i^ore mntnai 
Ihttcdceovrsf (except jn the way of speech^ tl^ exists 
SUio%ihe various species of the animal 3dngdom> A 
ImkmM India wiB no more break l«ead with a dia- 
his daughter to wife, than a vol|^vrill 
or a smf, bt^ liBi a mm. In 
41 # ksmM #meB»d<a moamSam 
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Was&ek this eomposito society oi Atyhns/ 
and siatei vas still farther complicated hy immigltitkit 
from without, is among the many puzdes that lesi^, 
from the singular indifference of the Hindus to aiqrtbingi> 
like historical science. Some faint traces of Greek in^ 
fluence, some symptoms of early Tartar settlemmits; 
haye been inferred from the evidence chiefly architeer' 
ture and coinage. There is one more certain date 
besides that^f Asoka, namely, the beginning of.th^ 
still current era, 57 b.o. Bnt authorities are sBB 
divided as to whether this be the date of a great cenhral 
monarchy of the Hindus in Milwa, or whether it is the 
note of a Scythian conquest of the Pai^ib. .ProfriMir 
Max MflUer is of opinion that Hindu civilnM^n was 
almost suspended about the year 100 B.o. by Turanian 
conquest, and did not revive till about the fourth 
century a.d. 

All that need be here noted as certain is that tbefti 
was a kind of Hindu heptarchy after the time of A8cdc% 
of which we may take Bah&r, Audh, Kanauj, Sur&shtn^ 
tJjain, Behli, and the Fanjdb, to have been the qnn>^ 
stituent parts ; and that during the period ending wi^ 


the flrst Muhamadan invasion in the eleventh centuty 
after Christ, the national character developed itself In 
many ^ffireetions, religious, legal, and literary. An^ 
lids pa a period longer than that occupied by Greek .car 
history, or by that of England from tbs' time pf 


Hlphirt to rite present day. We cannot, per 
rimihiiitory of rius long but (dwcnre period a 
ht'liillsar potpose titan in .tite lelloiiing sentra 


rite oeerritrow ,of the-GarcMo^Saetiuh Mpg^ 
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India to interest men acoustomed to the politioal life of 
Greece and Italy. India was still divided into a number 
of little kingdoms, as it had been in the war of the 
* Mahabharata.’ ” 

[The Gupta dynasty came to an end early in the 
fourth century a.i>. But the state of things that ensued 
w4s not dissimilar.] 

' It is difficult to realise the actual condition of India 
under the ancient Hindu rajahs. It is, however, evident 
that the whole continent was ei chaos . . . utterly want- 
ing in political life and cobftsion.” — (Wheeler’s Short 
History, pp. 64-73.) 

This latter statement is a little too emphatic ; but it 
is probable that — to use the language of modem philo- 
sophy — India had not emerged from a political state of 

indefinite, incoherent homogeneousness.” Neverthe- 
less, some of the arts flourished ; law (of a theocratic 
kind) became codified ; a system of popular mythology 
was formed ; metaphysics were cultivated by the 
learned ; and general literature, embodied in the beau- 
' tifhl and highly-organised Sanscrit language, gave birth 
to fihe productions. And, since these works were of all 
the kinds most concerned in delineating human pas- 
sions and manners, it has resulted that, while we know 
nothing of the events usually recorded by history, we 
have considerable information as to the. Noughts and 
ways of man. In the epics, the law-books, the idyllic 
and lyric poetry, we see the ideals of the people in timir 
higlier moods ; in the dramas we are shown, not - only 
the romantic and legendary aspects famished by the 
inatginstfam, but even, in a few fortunate instances, the 
rM^c deta^s 6f their lives. 

One 6f timise last — the Mrkh^thakaM, or ** Tey-Oart ” 
—is asngned by H. H. Wilson to an early stage of ihe 
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period under notice. It represents theudventipM of g 
Hindu Timon vrho has dissipated his substance in muni' 
ficenoe and hospitality, and who is reduced to live with 
his wife on a frugal scale, and in an obscure quarter qI 
the city, ^ough his fortune has resembled that ol 
Shakespeare’s misanthrope, it has not produced a similai 
effect upon his character. Charudatta, the reduced 
Brahman noble, retains in his misfortunes the gentle 
frankness which had made him a fayourite in the days 
of his splendour. By a supposition somewhat startling 
to modem English readers, he is represented, though 
a family man, as haring excited the sympathy of a lead- 
ing “ professional beauty ” named Yasanta. Fify is 
akin to love. Yasanta loves the Brahman, and the 
Brahman, in spite of his amiable character and hU 
happy home relations, yields his love in return. But 
Yasanta has another a^irer, the brother-in-law of the 
Bdja. This nobleman is a very comic character, a sort 
of ridiculous Don Joan, amorous, vain, cowardly, es* 
pecially affecting a reputation for literary culture, which 
he vindicates by ffdse quotations and absurd solecirans. 
In her attempts to escape from the pursuit of this un- 
acceptable wooer, the lovely adventuress finds herself 
lost in a garden. Here she is tracked by her perBecntcm 
Infuriated at her persistent rejection of his addzesset# 
the wretch strangles Yasantai and hastens to the public 
authorities, before whom he accuses Charudatta of the 
orud deed. Moved by the rank of the accused aud 
platnibiliiy of his tale, the magistrate sends oncers to 
the garden, by whom, however, the cannot be 
traoedi According to modem ideas, there Would be no 
ewfu» deUeiH, no positive proof that a murder had, been 
conunitted. But Hindu justice is more easily sutisM 
TiNe usd^sipy Chamdatta is coi^wnnedto dea&, thhs^ 
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l!matell|bom first to last with the oonrteoas fieferenee 
fioeio 1^ hirth and position. As he is being led out of 
the city to the public cemetery — the place where ezeou* 
lions usually take place — the sad procession is followed 
by the real villain, gloating over the sufferings of his 
rival. Suddenly a distant cry is heard, and Vasanta 
q^ars to stay proceedings. She had only been ren- 
dered insensible by the outrage in the garden, and, 
having been restored to consciousness and strength by 
due treatment, has hastened up on hearing the crier 
reading the proclamation of^er lover’s sentence. Amid 
the general excitement the villain is seized and secured 
by &e sympathetic crowd, who propose to substitute 
him for his intended victim. But the latter interposes, 
saying, in tones of mild command, “Loose him, and 
let him go.” The wife and child of Gharudatta, who 
hfd been in attendance on what they thought hie last 
moments, are introduced to the generous Yasanta, and 
the curtain falto on the two ladies embracing in an 
ecstacy of mormonistic sisterhood. 

The curious picture of manners prese|||M in this play 
deserves the more 4 |tl>ention because its date is probably 
not much later than that of the visit of Megasthenes. 
It therefore appears that before the Christum era the 
iifs of the Blndns presented analogies to the contempo- 
rary lifs of their Aryan kinsfolk in Qreece. Buddhism^ 
indeed, preyailed ; and Brahmans were not regarded so 
mucdi la Ihe character of priests as in that df oithsmui of 
^ {Nttest blood, or Bupatrids. Beenlar life was. lumi- 
lltf nd means ascetic, though thae fsehMnribMlb 
ru}igi9RS persons separating thettud^voi Iram 

ilpM^aenaehyyowB. Althou^ the Hbdas 
Ip Ipmfi tim mnri^ stPl % 

tlmb^ to iha ai^hdtbiHi'of l|iia 



j t da mWum eBB was der^ ei 

n mood« feurless of dea&» Bnui bo bM^ 

lestitate of wariike ootirage. MegasihetoM raooiria^. 
leoordmg to Arrian, that all the Indiane were ftoe,, HqI 
ttad no slaTes among them. This politioal 
sonfirmed by the indirect testimony of The Toy-CaHf 
showing that the fusion of races (tempered hy 
^tem of caste) had been completed. In this draBMt 
we find the servants faithful, bnt of independent beant^ 
The married ladies go abroad unveiled, receive visdtot)^ 
and mix in general society, but are exposed to seriotti^ 
if not hostile, competition from courtesans who hold 9 
respected place in &e world. Houses and f<»itifioations 
were of earth, unbaked biicb, or timber ; no reference tp 
masonry stmctures occurs either in the Greek report or 
in the plays. Sophists are treated with great reyetenee. 
Manners are free. In the grove of K 6 ma (the God 9 ! 
Lcye) Charudatta was first beheld by Vasanta. We 
are reminded, with Wilson, of the gardens of Daplme^ 
on the Orontes, the resort of the young and gay, idie 
scene of meetings and adventures between the sexee. 
The early dramas, in a word — of ,wdueh Tht^Toy-Cka* 
is idle best sample — give a picture of life sufficient^ 
advanced in civilisation to be voluptuous, yet poeseaidfif 
an idyllic diaracter that is for from actual coan^ptiegl^ 
liCeither the parasite nor the buffoon are t!ea% ecu- 
tenoq^ble, and such a heroine as Yasanta^^foi; all Imt 
eguiVQcal position — ^is sweet and womanly, redeenul,^ 
love and i^mified by perfect devotion and fid wV* ' 

long mi^ have endured Idiift Arcadia aiBhieane.4lf 
nm^^ we are not dired|y kfiannad^ / 
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the bloBBoming trees of the cooler eeasoo, yre can fancy 
thiH gentle, onltiTated race basking in the smiles of 
Nature, ibronging the groves of Cupid, and slowly re- 
laxing under the increasing refinements of luxury and 
peace. 

But a change had been preparing. Far away, beyond 
the ^ciers of the Himalaya and the snow-roofed home 
oL^e negligent gods, was slowly gathering a swarm 
^ hardy, hungry savages, who were destined to lay 
waste half the world as then known, so that the cities 
should become ruinous heaps, and the grass refuse to 
grow in the track of their horse-hoofs. These invasions 
uid devastations have always, in historic times, been 
the x^ork of tribes and leaders living beyond the Alpine 
barrier of what is now the Amirate of Cabnl ; and a firm 
graf^ of the highlands of Afghanistan has been their 
necessary preliminary. From 1001-1761 a.d. the blood 
of the J^dus and the treasures of her rulers have been 
squandered about fifty times in vain resistance to their 
north-western neighbours. A drama of the time (pro- 
bably written in the twelfth century of the Christian era) 
gives a go&d idea of the effect produced upon the Hindus 
by the earlier of these incursions, dating from the first 
appearance of Mahmud to tbe settlement of the A fghAnw 
of Ghor. The author says of his country that — 

thiB nurse of elemental life, 

Now harassed by barbarians, shall repair 
For refuge to the bosom of her kings, 

And so escape a new annihilation. 

l^st it was not so to be. These things were but 
tlw beginiung of troubles. The old, gay freedom fled, 
podttpe never to return. When the play ax questioB, 
the IMns was produced, Cupid’s Grove had 

heeeoM a wUdemeM, and the Hindq kdy had adopted 
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the eartained gTiiseeeiim as a reftige from the paraoiit df 
the oonqaemig foreigner. The chief characters are two 
statesmen, or rather politicians, both of a depraved 
school.” There are no females among the dranuitM per- 
soncB. Frand and assassination are the simple ai|ide 
means by which inconvenient obligations are liquidated. 
There is no mention of law or courts of justice. Foreign 
chiefe and mercenary soldiers are employed. Sodid 
and political anarchy is commencing. So far as Hindu 
autonomy was concerned, the old life never returned. 
Avoiding alike foreign war and maritime commerce, the 
Hindus, from the Indus to the Barhamputra, appear to 
have lived almost unchanged for thirteen centuries. 
But, with the general diffusion of northern reivers, their 
manners underwent a necessary alteration; the domestic 
life became retired, the gentle bearing degenerated into 
servility, polity became disintegrated, law and social life 
ran underground — one of the early Mudim chroniclers 
says “ the Hindus burrowed like ants ” — ^literature dis* 
appeared, the very languages split into a dozen vulgar 
patois'dialects. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said as to the life of the 
ancient Hindus ; their literature is too vast and varied 
to be treated here; and it has been most ably sum- 
marised by Professor Weber, whose work on the subject 
has been translated into English. A few facts, howevmr, 
may be noted as to their ruling conceptions. 

Accustomed as we are to the traditions of Semitie 
monotitoism and to the victories of the people o'^ JPthovsh 
over tibie gods of the nations, we are in danger Hi fen* 
getting that thore is a iype of anoiait socieiy thai is 
peidiapB both hij^er and happier, more fruitful in 4be 
pxsBsnt, and mdse hopefel fer tlm feture^ AH Aafaii 
sodUnty is based i^n the pennansncy sf the 
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coxporatioii of which the father is managing partner. 
The wife, though she has her appropriate field of labour, 
is free. The sons are under the patria pokslas, though 
they may have some voice in affairs, some latent claim 
to jdiivide the estate if the joint management prove un- 
prosperous. Slavery, if allowed, is not favoured, and 
tends to disappear. Monogamy was the rule; where 
second marriage was sanctioned, it was on certain 
specific grounds, the original consort, however, remain- 
ing “ house-wife,” and the new-com^ only occupying 
the position of a respected concubine. When the father 
became decrepit, the eldest son assumed the position of 
head ; when the father died, the widow and daughters 
came under the eldest son’s charge ; the manes of the 
fathers continued a hypothetic presence supreme in 
secular things, the father was also the priest of his 
family in the original scheme, and before the division 
of labour had created a priestly class. The Deity was 
regarded as an immanent power in Nature, revealed 
to man in the phenomenal universe whereof the typical 
manifestations were at first two, Indra and Agni. A 
later division recognised three. These were, 1st Anixi 
or SuBTA, the Son ; 2nd Aoni, the Terrestrial Fire ; 8rd 
Vatu, the firmamental Air or Spirit, by whose instru- 
mentality the sacrificed Agni lives and returns to his 
heavenly Father, bearing propitiatory oblations for man. 
At the first appearance, in the East, of the maiden 
Dawn, the head of the family led forth his wife and 
children to the altar that stood before their door. Here 
he produced fire by working a drill in the centre of a 
wooden cross ; and, carrying the kindled tinder to the 
altar, laid it there and anointed it with butter, imtil, 
faanad by the morning breeze, it burst into a flame. 
The saeriflcial offerings were ignited ; and the column of 
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thin bine smoke mounted towards the sky into which the 
sun was swiftly climbing, while the family sang a hymn, 
and prayed for a blessing on the labours of the day. 

To this simple worship succeeded Buddhism, with a 
reaction against polytheism which ran, at first, into the 
opposite extreme. Then came the later development, 
its hagiology, its ritualism, and its system of male and 
female religious orders. The edicts of Asoka show the 
essence of Buddhism in one of its simpler forms : on 
that core of practice, however, many a shell of dogma 
and speculation became superimposed. In Bulma, 
Ceylon, Siam, China and Thibet arose various forms of 
Buddhism. In India the peculiarities of the Aryan 
character reduced it to a system of esoteric philo- 
sophy, leading towards a cold agnosticism. For this 
the people — saturated by this time with indigenous 
polytheists association — was not prepared : it declined 
in influence and favour from the sixth century of the 
Christian era. Fa-Hian, a Chinese pilgrim, found 
symptoms of decay two hundred years earlier in the 
eastern regions of India — ^the original source of the 
system. In the seventh century it was still patronised 
by many chiefs and princes, but modem Hinduism was 
gaining ground, with its concrete polytheism more 
suited to the popular mind. In the ninth century aj>. 
the great temple and monastery of Sam&th, near 
Benares, was destroyed, and the Pvrdnas became 
accepted generally as the Scriptures of the new faith. 

The modem Hindu Pantheon was in full glory befo|e 
the Muhamadan conquest. It is covered with ** a roof 
of many-coloured glass,” and many races have contri- 
buted stones to its walls. The Proto-Aryan hynms to 
the elemental manifestations of the Absolute, the qnacd- . 
historical pretensions of the great Epics, the grotesque 
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fecundity of indigenous legends, perhaps even the story 
of the Gospels conveyed through the Gnostic vehicle of 
Eastern Christianity, are all among its constituent parts. 

Springing from an esoteric attitude of the learned 
towards this crude mythology, philosophy made its 
usual attempt to classify and apply the sciences — as 
then understood — and to derive from the process a 
more rational theory of the universe. For want of a 
proper Organon — and also from an impatience of the 
slow labour of accurate and methodical observation — 
the Hindus failed to bring tliis attem]^o to a successful 
issue. But their two main systems — the Nydya and the 
Sdnkhya — show intelligent endeavour ; the one synthetic 
the other by way of analysis. Of the Nyaya school 
it need only here be said that, though founded on a 
metaphysical analysis, it failed because it was non- 
inductive ; and, not being based on a study of pheno- 
mena, has no inborn principle of permanence. But the 
Sdnkhya school was more native to the race and 
consequently has been more fruitful. Its brilliant 
generalisation anticipated the latest schemes of modem 
philosophy, teaching that the source of force and matter 
was eternal and uniform, the phenomenal Eosmos being 
born of the union of material evolution with the 
perceiving mind. 

Such, concisely stated, was the attitude of the early 
Hindu races as to the things of the spirit. In regard 
to that other and larger sphere, of conduct, the basis 
was laid in the same d priori soil. On the origin of law 
their earlier writers throw but little practical light. 
The so-called “ Code of Manu " (supposed by Sir W. 
Jones to be analogous to the Institutes of Justinian, n-Tid 
a monument of the high civilisation of the Hindus in a 
remote antiquity) has been determined by modem science 
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to be a poetical remnU of rubric dating from about the 
second century after Christ (or even later. — M. Muller’s 
India p. 91). The true record of the old Hindu insti- 
tutions in times immediately succeeding the Yedic age, 
is to be sought in ancient text-books, of which one of the 
oldest is that of Apastamba. The professed object of 
these commentaries was to supply the many omissions of 
the Yedic text by doctrines inculcated by various religious 
schools or orders. This development of canons by a sup- 
posed tradition was in itself a wholesome process savouring 
of “ legal fiction ” ; but it does not help much towards the 
discovery of an authoritative basis of law. For it implies 
the fallacy, so common to nascent societies, of supposing 
that law instead of emanating from the secular sovereign 
and varying with varying manners, is a sort of natural 
necessity arising out of the will of Heaven and the 
Constitution of the Eosmos. The penalties that formed 
its sanction were rather spiritual than secular ; and when 
not purely spiritual were only removed in the secular 
direction by one step. For if a man were under the 
ban of Heaven for having disregarded its will it was 
but right that he should be excommunicated from decent 
society. But the idea of arming the State, as a social 
organ, with powers to impose commands and to inflict 
exemplary punishment for their violation did not occur 
to this primitive community. 

Of law, thus conceived, the most formal digest 
appeared in the Deccan towards the end of tiie eleventh 
century of our era, when the Musalmans from Ghaw 
had gained the Punj&b and were threatening the whole 
country. It contemplates ideas of the fiunily and the tribe 
in which the old Aryan religious thought still plays 
an active part ; the patria potestas, the sacrifices to the 
Pitris or ancestral Manes, the segregation of the twice- 
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bom tribes, are the basis of status and of succession. 
Contract is bnt dimly perceived. As in ancient Greece 
(and probably in other ancient European communities) 
the performance of funeral rites in honour of a deceased 
kinsman was necessary to the repose of his soul (vide 
Horace I. Od. xxviii). To enable a person to do this 
it was but right that he should inherit the estate on 
which it was a primal charge. Out of this arose the 
^tom of supplemental succession, and of adoption ; 
with the curious ceremony of the Sraddha — originally a 
kind of All Souls day, where the dt^ad were entertained 
as in the Odyssey. The daughters of the tribe were 
the sisters of all the sons; hence marriage — though 
prohibited ad to strangers — was also prohibited as to 
those within an imagined consanguinity. This led to 
one of the most discreditable features of Hindu life, 
female infanticide; just as the prohibition of widow- 
marriage developed the inhuman practice of Sati, or 
widow-burning. Tantum religio ! 

The Codes begin with the constitution of courts and 
the frame of the suit. The archaic tribunal was a 
selection &om the older members of the communal 
gathering ; and the eaiiiest procedure began by a seizure 
of the cattle of the person complained against. By that 
device the onus of action and of proof was thrown upon 
the defendant, and he sought redress at the hands of 
the elders. The estimated value of the distrained cattle 
was the stake, the distrainer being required to justify 
hm attachment, or forfeit the amount in suit, on pain 
of social excommunication. In the Western branches 
of the race some such systlm also arose, which has 
there developed into trial by jury. In Ihe East, after 
continuing through centuries of alternate tyranny and 
anarchy, it has melted away before the sunshine of 
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modem jarispradence introdaced oad worked by a 
powerful but benign foreign government. 

Lastly, we may briefly notice the classiflcation of 
property which here, as elsewhere, pervaded the concep* 
tion of commodities, causing the objects lying on either 
side of an arbitrary line to fall into two distinct pro- 
vinces of law and justice. The chief division, among 
the ancient Hindus, was between property inherited as 
part of the corporate state of the family, and property 
acquired by the exertion of individual members. These 
two kinds of property appear to have been distinguished 
at an early date, as both were from the paraphernal, or 
peculiar property of women. 

The land in each village was originally held on com- 
munal terms. Either the profits were brought into 
a common stock, or there was an annual partition of 
the land for cultivating purposes. As strangers began 
to intrude and ideas of ownership to develop, the par- 
tition became to some extent permanent. The share 
of the communal land remaining joint, in theory and 
partly in practice, a proportional holding was often 
allotted to a family, or a' powerful intruder helped him- 
self to a fragment which he carved out and separated. 
But the joint, or partly joint system, continued to be 
favoured where the people of the village were of one 
tribe ; and that is still the mling type in Northern 
Hindustan and the Punjdb to the present day. 

Elphinstone and other writers have bestowed not 
wholly misplaced commendation on these village com- 
munes — tenacious little republics that have survived the 
storms of conquest and the mutability of human affairs. 
It cannot but be in^resting to find a large population 
clinging to the institutions of the ancient world ; the 
ideas and practices that were gradually abandoned by the 

2 
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energetic Aryans who moved into the sterner climates 
of Europe and lived in a condition of ever-changing 
environnaents. By dint of apathy towards external 
influ^ces and ignorance of the efforts necessary to adapt 
B^iety to their changes, the Hindus long preserved 
leir archaic habits ; but the gain to the student has 
been a loss for the society. Being regarded as a group 
of corporate families, whose conduct is to bo friendly 
within and hostile without, and regulated by divine 
doctrine enforced by spiritual and social penalties, the 
Hindu society has greatly retarded itr national organiza- 
tion. While peace lasted this, perhaps, was not felt as 
an evil ; but when foreign invasion came it rendered the 
disunited clans and tribes an easy prey to the invaders. 
The simple maxim Divide et ivipera was all that the 
latter had to recognize ; from the first conquest to 
the last there has never been any general fusion of 
the people for rebellion and emancipation. 

In regard to the arts, some of the Hindu communi- 
ties had made good progress in several directions. 
Their poetry has been glanced at. Their music — though 
not agreeable to the European ear trained in the Aretine 
gamut — is elaborate and scientific. Their p aintin g and 
sculpture have suffered from an absence of natural taste, 
perhaps ; certainly from an absence of good models. 
Architecture, the art which provides for the comfort of 
man’s home and the splendour of divine service, attracted 
more attention and more ability. It is still a moot 
point whether the Hindus, generally, understood the 
principle of the arch. It is certain that they did not 
favour its use. Consequently their temples and palaces, 
beginning with timber structures and caves hewn out of 
the living rock, remained for the most part to preserve 
a gloomy system of timid colonnades, horizontal sky- 
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lines, spaces restricted and dark, decorations minnte 
in execution but grotesque in design. Fergusson's 
Indian Architecture contains beautiful specimens of this 
somewhat rococo, though painstaking art ; especially as 
elaborated by the followers of the Jain belief. While, 
farther to the north, the Buddhist remains dating from 
the first century b.c. present beauty and truth of which 
Cunningham concludes that it was due to the teachings 
of Greek artists whose precepts were observed and 
whose models were copied long after the Greek — or 
Bactrian-Greek — dominion in North-Western India had 
passed away. 

The later Hindu art shows still less taste and still 
more finish. Decoration became more ambitious and 
more grotesque. A wild demonology, borrowed from 
the indigenous superstitions, had taken the place of the 
sober simplicity of Jains and Buddhists. But the Hindu 
workman remained ; he to whom is given, more than to 
most men, to sit contentedly upon the lap of mother 
earth, warmed by his native sunshine and tepid air, 
tapping with patient chisel on wood or stone, labouring 
for love, or for the minimum of subsistence. He has 
abundant holidays, and no haunting ambition to com- 
plete a vast 'design. The indicated pattern passes from 
his dying hand into that of his son ; while each genera- 
tion adds to hereditary experience an unquestioning 
docility for the execution of new designs. 

Arithmetic and astronomy existed in the germ. The 
scale of calculation was binary, the fractions recognised 
being halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths. The 
unit of length was a human finger or an ox’s hoof. 
The integer of weight was a berry or a seed. The 
apparent movements of the sun and of the moon were 
the regulators of human calculations in regard to affairs. 
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The month was divided into fortnights ; the dark, or 
moonless, being followed by the bright or moonlit. 
Twelve of these natural divisions were brought into 
haiimony with the solar year by the rude expedient of 
an intercalated month every third year. The seasons 
were known as “ hot,” “ rainy,” and “ cold,” four 
months to each. Medicine was treated as a branch of 
magic, sickness being regarded as a punishment for sin 
or a spite of the evil powers, according to the state of 
the conscience. In place of pathology they appealed to 
theology, and their pharmacopaiFU was a volume of 
charms. 

Aryan civilisation was thus germinating, but it was 
in uncongenial soil. Like the descendants of Abraham 
and Jacob, the invaders mingled with the heathen and 
learned their ways. The older inhabitants were bar- 
barous, multilingual, indolent; worshippers less of 
many gods than of many devils. The fusion that ensued 
was not happy ; though the origin and growth of the 
caste system prevented complete union, it facilitated 
some of its evils ; the character of the Aryan settlers 
became disastrously affected ; the want of commercial 
communication by land and sea tended to perpetuate 
stagnation. * 

This was the state of things upon which'Hhe rising 
tide from Central Asia began to flow with resistless 
pertinacity after the Mongolo- Turkish power became 
established on the Oxus and the Helmand. It was not 
to be wondered at if the Arabs made no wide or 
Indian conquests in the early ages of the Mnsulman 
em. At a time when they were engaged with the 
Christian Empires of the East and. the West, when they 
were «q>reading the power of the crescent from the 
borders of S^curdsin to the Pillars of Heronles, the 
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warriotB of Islim had perhaps but little iemjrfwtioii to 
undertake farther adventure. Certain it is that b^nd 
the confines of Makrdn and a part of Sindh (occupied 
less than a hundred years after the Hijra) — ^the Arab 
conquests did not spread in India. It was Nd^sir-nd-Diii 
Sabuktigin — oertai^y a Merv captive and popularly 
believed a scion of the Sassanian dynasty that once 
ruled Persia — ^by whom the first Muslim mvasion of 
Hindustan was made in durable fashion. His master^ 
Alptigin, having fied from the oppression of the S4mdni 
dynasty of Bukhara in 962 A.n., had founded a princi* 
polity at Ghazni. Sabuktigin acquired his favour, and 
was able, soon after his death, to acquire the succession, 
in 977 A.n. He established his power in the Pui^b ; 
and his armies are said to have penetrated as far as 
Benares. On his death, 997 a.d., his son, the cele- 
brated Sultan Mahmud, succeeded to the Empire extend- 
ing from Balkh to Lahore, if not to Hansi. During a 
reign of over thirty years he invaded Hindustan twelve 
times, indicting terrible carnage on the Hindus, dese- 
crating their idols, and demoralising their temples. 
Mathura, Eanauj, Somnath; to such distant and 
divergent points did his enterprises reach. Mahm ud 
died 10^A.i>., and was buried at Ghazni, where his 
monumffi^is still to be seen. For about one hundred 
years the dynasty continued to rule in idle Puiyib and 
A%hanistan, more and more troubled by the neighbour- 
ing tribe of Ghor, who in 1187 a.d. took Lahoro and 
put an end to the Ghaznavide dynasty. A prince, Of the 
Ghorians — ^variously known, but whose name may be 
taken as Muhammad Bin Sdm.*— was placed iu a Sji^ Of 
almost independent viceroyalty at Gluumi. In 
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. . army against Sirhind, south of the Sut- 
Rai Fithaura, or Pirthi Eai, a chief of the 
9^il^dns (who had lately possessed themselves of 
pehli) marched against the invaders and defeated them 
'’in a battle where Bin S£m had a narrow escape from 
being slain. But the sturdy mountaineers would not 
be denied. Next year they returned with a force of 
which one portion consisted, according to the evidence 
of an eye-witness, of no less thap one hundred and 
twenty thousand mounted men-at-arms, in addition to 
which was a body of light horse amounting to forty 
thousand more. The scene of the battle was near the 
city of Sirhind, and it was a complete victory for the 
invaders. Hthaura, alighting from his elephant, 
galloped from the field on horseback, but was overtaken 
and sent to Ghazni, where — or on the way — he is said 
to have committed suicide. He is remarkable for 
having raised masonry fortifications round old Dehli, 
where they are still traceable, and also for having made 
so good a stand against a- foe not usually vrithstood to 
such purpose by the inhabitants of Hindustan. Lastly, 
he is to be remembered as the patron of the poet Chand, 
who commemorated his exploits and shared his fate. 
The towns of Mirat and Dehli fell upon hie defeat ; 
and their fall was followed a year later hy^thai of 
Eanaty and Benares. The Viceroy’s brother dying at 
this juncture, he repaired to his own country to esta> 
hlish his succession. He was killed in an expedition, 
1206 A.i>., and the affairs of Hindustan devolved upon 
his favonnte Mameluke, Kutb-ud-din Aibak. 

So far, then, the circumstances show a general resem- 
blance to the early history of Italy, a peninsula that 
bears a similar relation to the continent near which we 
live to what India occupies in regard to Asia. Unlike 
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indeed the two regions are in present conditiim, the one 
being a dependency of foreigners whose home is far 
away, and whose ideas and practices are very dissunilar, 
while the other has at last achieved independence. 
There is, however, a coincidence in past history as there 
is in geographical character and situation. Possessing 
— ^though on a much vaster scale than Italy — the wall 
of mountain separating it from the hardy north, the 
wide well-watered plains tempt hungry highlanders; 
in either case the snowy barriers have proved quite 
ineffectual to guard the cities and fields from constant 
incursion, sometimes temporary, often ending in perma- 
nent occupation. 

The difference in the results is chiefly due to ethno- 
logic causes. In Italy amalgamation has ensued from 
the community of creeds and' customs between conquerors 
and conquered. In India the people have wrapped 
themselves in sullen segregation and refused to bow 
to the supremacy and prestige of any of their foreign 
masters. Hence they hava never had the means of 
conquering their conquerors, and assimilating with them 
to form a great and united nation. The Indian Aryans, 
and the indigenous races that they assimilated or 
enslaved, did, indeed, — to some extent — amalgamate. 
But whSn they had done so they lived apart, neither 
absorbing nor absorbed. And, in their segregation, 
they kept up their archaic ideas and institutions, without 
oaring to adapt themselves to their new conditions. 
Hence they missed 'that social and political elevkti(m 
and evolution that has formed the privilege of many 
races by no means their superiors — or even their equals 
— in natural gifts. From these causes their history 
has been uniformly unhappy. Indeed, it would be 
almost too sorrowful to have any element, of attiaction 
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if itunere not for the change that hae fortunately followed 
the htirat conquest — if conquest " be not too strong a 
wojfA. A people hitherto apathetic and secluded has 
now breathed on by the spirit of modem adminis- 

btion. If it were not unbecoming in an Englishman 
one would wish to express a belief that the present 
rulers of India, with obvious shortcomings, are the most 
benevolent ^d conscientious of any of the foreigners 
to whom the people have been subjected. That a corre- 
sponding improvement in the condition and attitude of 
that people may gradually ensue'' will be the sincere 
aspiration of all careful and sympathetic students of 
their history. 

[ Note. — In this chapter I have attempted to avoid 
wearisome detail on an unattractive but necessary 
subject. The interest of the story that I have to tell — 
such as it may be — begins with the beginning of the Mu- 
ghol Empire, which was the only serious attempt made, 
up to our own time, to administer good government 
to Hindustan. But it is absolutely essential to a right 
understanding of that attempt that we should understand 
what was the people on whom it was made. And to 
get that understanding one must see a little of the 
uifluences under which that people had to pass before 
the Empire arose. The"^ materials for the Hindu period 
have been gathered from a number of sources ; among 
which may be mentioned the works of Lassen and Max 
Mhller, Muir’s Semshrit Texts, Weber’s Indian lAtefotwre, 
Zimmer's Ahindisches Leben, Maine's invaluable works 
on Ancient Law, and Dowson’s Elliot, Tols. I and H.] 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EAHLY MUSLIM EMPIBE, 1206 - 1526 . 

When Muhammad bin Sdm had gone away, to rule and 
ultimately to perish by violence in his native highlands, 
his acquisitions in Hindustan came under the sway of 
Eutb-ud-din Aibak, a Mameluke, or Turkish slave, who 
had for a long time been his faithful follower. One of 
the Viceroy’s first undertakings was to level to the ground 
the palaces and temples of the Hindus at Debli, and to 
build, with the materials obtained by their destruction, a 
great Mosque for the worship of Allah. This* he called 
** the Strength of Isl4m ” ; and it still marks the site 
of the old Hindu capital, and still testifies to its oiigm 
by the shape of j^s pillars and ihe defaced scnlptore^ 
which adorn this capital. The portico, it is true, is 
formed of arches, of which the central one is over fifijp 
feet in height. But though the Turks demanded ar^hi^ 
they did not know how to construct them ; a^ the 
native artificers whom they employed made archeit tim 
only art they knew, in horizontal courses shaped 
arches, hut without the key-stone and voussoixB 
give tittt form of opeung its dyoamio diaraetelv 
fW Ibe ^uihsr e ommennu atien of his saastor* 
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perpeti^e the fame of his conquests, he resolved that 
the tpwer from which was to be uttered the Muezzin’s 
call to prayer in this sanctuary, should be that vast 
^ucture which still perpetuates the name of its founder 
’in its popular designation (the Kutb-Minar). Bound 
its base runs a band of bold and graceful arabesque — still 
sharp and clear — embodying inscriptions in honour of his 
lord. Bin Sam ; but for the last posterity the tower is 
still “the Tower of Kutb.’’ From 1192 to 1206, the 
year of Bin Sam’s death, Kutb-ud-din Aibak ruled as 
Viceroy. But it is recorded that'* the next Emperor — 
feeling the difficulty, perhaps, of exercising any sort of 
rule over sp remote a dependency — sent Aibak a patent 
as “ Saltan,” accompanied by a canopy of state, a throne 
and a diadem. Becoming Sultan of Hindustan, the 
distinguished and fortunate Mameluke founded what is 
known as “ the Slave dynasty.” He is described in 
the Tabdkdt-i-Ndsin to have been “ a brave and liberal 
ruler ” ; but from what follows it is clear that this 
involved no care of his Hindu subjects. “ The realm,” 
proceeds the Chronicle, “ was filled with friends and 
cleared of foes : his bounty was continuous, and so was 
his slaughter.” 

Aibak died at Lahore, in 1210, from an accident at a 
game now known as “ polo.” He was contemporaneous 
with the great Mughul leader Changiz EhAn, by whom, 
however, he was not molested. The chief event of his 
reign is to be found in his successful campaigns in 
Beh&r and Northern Bengal. The conquest was begun 
Jpadsr, of the Ehilji tribe, named BakhtyAr, who 
Kamrup, ▲.n. 1206. The first settlement was 
of al^lood-thirsty nature ; when he had taken the town 
of BaUitydr found a large quantity of BUndu 

books pbht' it vss found quite impossible to get them 
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read because “ all the men had been killed ’* (TabdUcdt). 
The Musulmdn power was not uniTersallj and firmly 
established in the Eastern ProTinces till the reign of 
Balban (drc. 1282.) 

At the death of Aibak the Empire was divided into 
four great portions. The Khiljis represented the power 
of Isldm in Bihdr and Bengal ; the North-West'Pnnj&b 
%aB under a viceroy named Ilduz, a Turkman slave ; the 
valley of the Indus was ruled by another of these Mame- 
lukes, named Eab^ha ; while an attempt was made at 
Dehli to proclaim an incompetent lad, son of the de- 
ceased, as Sultan. But the Master of the Horse, a third 
Mameluke named Altimsh, was close at hand, and, 
hurrying up at the invitaton of influential persons there, 
speedily put down the movement. The qualities of 
Altimsh, as of all the men of his class, were those which 
contribute to success in life. He was sold (by his 
brothers, as we are told) to a merchant of Bukhira 
when very young. Eventually purchased by Aibak, at 
Dehli, he rapidly distinguished himself, so that he be- 
came chief of the body-guard and obtained the daughter 
of Sultan Aibak in marriage. It is as well to notice 
these things once for all, as they are typical of the 
curious workings of the slave-trade of Isldm in those 
days. I 

Altimsh, having deposed his feeble brother-in-law, 
became Suzerain of the Empire. His satraps were not 
disposed to obedience ; and bloody wars broke out, into 
the details of which we need not enter. It 
sufficient to note that Ilduz was defeated 
a.i>. 1215. Two years later Kab&cha came 
Sindh, and seems have enlisted some of the 
hordes in his armies. These finmidable 
whom more anon, were now in iMue i 
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CShangiz in person, assisted by two of his sons. They 
drove before them the Soltdn of Khwarizm (now Ehiva), 
«nd occupied Afghanistan. The fugitive, whose adven- 
tures are amon^ the most romantic episodes of Eastern 
history, attempted to settle himself in the Panjab ; but 
he was driven out by Altimsh and Kabacha in 1228. 
Two years later Altimsh moved on the Xhiljis in 
the Eastern Provinces, occupied Ganr, their capital; 
and proceeding from thence made ftrther conquests 
soutli and north at the expense of the Hindus. In 1228 
he turned against Kabacha, the mx^hty Satrap of Sindh, 
who was routed in battle near Bakkhar, where he com- 
mitted Buic^e or was accidentally drowned. In 1282-3 
the Sultdn reduced Gwalior (in spite of a stout resistance 
on the part of the Hindus under Milak Deo) slaying 
seven hundred prisoners at the door of his tent. In 
1234 he took the province of Malwa; where he demo- 
lished* the great temples of Bhilsa and Ujain. In the 
following year this puissant warrior of the Crescent 
succumbed to the common conqueror, dying a natural 
death at Dehli, after a glorious reign of twenty-six 
(lunar) years. His metropolis, like that of his former 
master, Aibak, was in the reconstructed but strongly- 
defended city of Bai Pithaura, which he greatly beautified, 
completing the Kutb Minar, and the great mosque, as 
also a college and a tomb for himself, great part of 
which is still standing. His eldest son, who had con- 
ducted the war against the Khiljis, had died before him, 
«ad the Empire was assumed by a younger son, Bukn- 
iid[.din Eiroz. This was a dissolute young man, entirely 
ktifid by his mother, a Turkman lady muclv given to 
and revenge. In a quurel with her daughter 
idjd |rifl worsted and was imprisoned, and the Snltdn, 
to deliver her, mek with a wmilar &te* fide 
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sister saoQesded ^th the title of ^|dtan BasiA, in 
November 1236. She appears to have done her best, 
in times too stormy for a woman, or for any but the 
strongest man. Assuming male attire, «he showed her* 
self to the people on an elephant’s back, and condncted 
the affairs of war and peace with tiie assistance of the 
Turkish nobles. Being ultimately overthrown by a 
rebellious chief, she was imprisoned in 1240. While 
in captivity, she was married to the rebel. But another 
brother, named Bahram, had in the meanwhile become 
master of Dehli and assumed the title of Sultan. Bazia 
and her husband vainly encountered him. They fle^ 
from *the field, and were murdered by some Hindu 
villagers at or near Eaithal. This occurred in October 
1240. Next year Lahore was taken by the Mughols 
with terrific carnage. Troubles ensued; Dehli was 
besieged by the army that had been raised for its 
defence against the Mughols ; in May 1242 the city 
taken by storm and the new Sultdn was slain. 

His successor, Ala-ud-din I., was a grandson of Altimsh, 
incompetent and apathetic as young men in his position 
have usually been. The land was partitioned among 
Turkish satraps, and overrun by the Mughols, Vho 
penetrated as far as Oaur in Bengal. Another horde, 
led by Mangu, grandson of Ohangiz, and fathm: of the 
celebrated Eiblai Ehdn, ravaged the Western Punjih* 
The Bultdn marched against them and met with a partial 
success. This turned into evil courses the little ii^Uect 
that he had, a plot was organised for his destnu^non. 
Al&-nd-din was slmn, and his uncle Ndsir-ud-^ was 
placed upon the vacant throne in June 1240. Nisirli 
reign was long, and, so far as his perscmal expats went, 
would- have bemi nnevenIM. - But the lisixigs of 
IpOhdus and the ^oursiws of the Mughols k«{pt 
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Empire in perpetual turmoil, only partially appeased by 
the exertions of a great public servant who was destined 
to a long career crowned by the highest triumph. Ulagh 
Ehto was of the ancient stock of the Turkman Eh&kans 
of Albari in Turkestan. Falling into the hands of the 
slave-dealers he was taken into India, and purchased 
with a number of other young Turks by Sultan Altimsh 
(their countryman, it will be remembered) in 1232. 
After the manner of all these Mamelukes he soon began 
to mix in political intrigues, and Under Sultan Bazia 
became Master of the Hunt, in wAiich appointment he 
was confirmed by her successor. He obtained in suc- 
cession the fiefs of Biwari and Hansi, and in 1242-3 
was made head of the palace, a post which seems to 
have involved primacy in military and civil administra- 
tion. He now conducted a campaign in the Duab in 
which “he fought much against the infidels” (that 
is to say the Hindu inhabitants), and in 1245 he suc- 
cessfully encountered Mangu Khan and his Mughols 
in the Punjab. He then returned to Dehli and took 
part in the revolution that seated Ndsir-ud-din upon 
the throne. The rest of that monarch’s reign is little 
more than a record of his Minister’s warrings against 
the Hindus and Mughols, sometimes combined, some- 
times acting separately. Balban — to give him by anti- 
cipation the name by which Ulagh Kh&n is known in 
history — had the wisdom and the good fortune to 
surround himself with kinsmen and Mends who were 
both faithful and capable, and it may be doubted 
whether ia the whole course of history there is an 
instance of more durable prosperity than what marked 
his career. He made enemies — as was but natural — 
and he fell into disgrace in the year 1262. After some 
obscure confiicts he was pardoned an^ restored to favour. 
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and it is obserred by a oontemporary that a drought of 
some duration ceasing on Balban’s return to DehU, it 
was “ no wonder that the people looked upon his return 
as a happy omen, and all were grateful to the Almighty.” 
A rising of the Hindus, fostered by a Turkish rival of 
Balban’s, was suppressed in 1255, and a similar move* 
mcnt in the neighbourhood of Mount Abu in R^’putdna 
met with a similar fate in 1257. In the same year a 
dangerous conspiracy was put down at Debli. In 1269 
occun’ed another incursion of the Mughols, by the usual 
route of Multan, and so formidable was it deemed that 
poets were commissioned to produce patriotic odes to 
stir up the feelings of the Muhammadans.” 

Whether owing to the warlike fervour thus created, 
or to some failure in the spirit of the successor of Ol^tangis, 
the Mughols were kept off for the time, and the Minister 
had leisure to turn once more against the Hindus of the 
DUdb, with whom certain malcontents of the Turkish 
nobility had made common cause. These latter were 
conciliated and called to Court, and then the hand of 
Balban fell upon their deserted allies. Meanwhile 
Huldku Eihan, the chief of the Mughols, having taken 
Baghdad and overthrown the Khalifate, sent an embassy 
to the Court of Dehli : the motive of which was, pro- 
bably, the death of his brother Mangu and the conse- 
quent desire in his mind to retire on his own country 
and establish his power there. Balban took the oppor- 
tunitiy of receiving the Mughol envoys with all due pomp 
and circumstance. He had caused the Court to moire 
to a new palace in the suburb of Eilokhari, on the 
Jumna, to the eastward of old Dehli, where it had 
hitherto been situated. The gates were decked with 
staffed skins of Hindus, who appear to have been 
slaaghtered for the purpose. Twenty lines of armed 
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soldiers, horse and foot, guarded the approaches, 
rendered -still more impressive from being supported 
by ranks of caparisoned elephants. When the envoys 
entered the town they were received with due honours 
and conducted to the throne-room. The palace was 
splendidly decorated, and the nobility and officers were 
gorgeously arrayed. After the ceremony the astounded 
barbarians were solemnly conducted to their lodgings. 
The Hindus, once more deserted by their allies, met 
witli their usual bitter fortune.* In a brilliant cam- 
paign Balban drove them intoi«> the hills, where he 
pursued them, and massacred twelve thousand men, 
wdniQU) sod children. 

The rest of the acts of Nasir and all that he did, are 
l^ey not written in the word used by a somewhat later 
historian of the succeeding reign ? Balban used his 
master’s sons as a “ show,” says Zi£-ud-din Bami, 
writing of him a century later. It is probable that this 
maintenance of a roi faineant was useful to Balban while 
he was menaced by the rivalry of his fellow Mamelukes 
(k^own in history as “ The Forty,” or “ The Sl^amsis,” 
^m the prsenomen of their original master, Shams-nd- 
Altimsh). But as these grew older and less active, 
his own great deeds and services rendered him more and 
more conspicuous, more and more able to stand alone. 
We do not know exactly what happened ; for Minhaj, the 
author of the Tahdkdt, who was able to have told us, 
has kept silence, ^and other contemporary history is not 
forthcoming. But in 1266 the quiet monarch passed 
away — ^it is believed in captivity — and Balban ascended 
tite throne by the title of Bultdn Qhay&8.-ud-din, just 
£[frty-fbur years after his first arrival at De^, imd when 
he must have been about sixty years of age. ^s voign 
was distinguished by the same qualities that had mwked 
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his condnct as a Minister, with the additid|pl pom{^ 
that became the sitnation. Bami is the ptineipal 
aathority for the period. The historian lived in the 
succeeding century ; his work appears to have been 
impartial and a labour of love, designed, avowedly, as a 
continuation of the Tdbakdt. The author declares that in 
what relates to Balban’s reign he has written down vrihat 
he received from his father and grandfather, and iSioiia 
those who had held high office in the State. 
the thirty years that had elapsed since the deal^of 
Altimsh the quarrels of the nobles and the weakness 
of the various rulers had given great room for abuses 
and excesses, and consequent discontent and demorali- 
sation among the people. But such was the prestige 
of the Sult&n that insubordination and insolence at once 
began to abate. He remodelled the army, placing the 
best officers in command. He established rigorous 
justice, not scrupling to punish severely offeuces com- 
mitted by his late comrades of The Forty"; as when 
one of these, having slain a man, was given as a slave 
to the* deceased’s widow, but allowed to redeem his 
freedom by a lavish ransom. He set on foot an army 
of spies by whose means he obtained — or was believed 
to obtain — ^universal knowledge of events. He gave up 
drinking, to which he had been somewhat addicted; 
and affected such personal magnificence and such striol 
etiquette that his private servants never saw him without 
his robes. He allowed no joking in his presence, end/ 
WAS never seen to laugh. Instead of wasting 
sotfrces of the State in vain aggressions, he kept cosststft 
watch ovmr the defence of his territories, ever thieatsned 
with Mu^<d invasion. To tillie who (Ejected that this 
qmesoent attitude was derogatory he replied* hhve 
deiwtbd a& the fevenues to t]|e of. 

9 
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and 1 li^ld all my forces prepared to receive the 
Mughols. I never leave my kingdom.” It is plain 
that, whoever else benefited, the unfortunate Hindus 
were gainers by this state of things. “If this anxiety 
were only removed,” said the Defender of the Faith, 
“ I would soon despoil the lidis and Ednas." But the 
troops were by no means kept idle. Balban went into 
sport with characteristic solemnity. For forty miles 
roi^d Dehli the whole country was a preserve; and 
during the cold season he would beat it all day long 
accompanied by thousands of Ifis soldiers. Hulaku 
heard of these expeditious at Baghdad. “ Balban is an 
old soldier,” he said, “ there is more in his practice 
than a mere peaceful pastime.” Indeed more serious 
hunting was soon undertaken, though the Mughols were 
not, at first, its objects. The Mewatis on one side, the 
dacoits of Fatiali (whose descendants are still heard of 
in our own day) on the other, were scourged and for 
the time reduced to good behaviour. 

The Sultan’s eldest son was worthy of his father. 
To the military tastes of a prince he added a love of 
culture which was peculiarly his own. He surrounded 
himself with scholars and poets. Amir Khusru (sur- 
named “ Tota ”) was his favourite, and he invited the 
poet Sddi to visit him from Shirdz — though the great 
poet excused himself on the ground of old age. At 
his table loose talk was unknown, and he is an almost 
solitaiy instance of a Muslim of rank who took wine in 
moderation. To this accomplished prince was confided 
the protection of the North-West Frontier, his head- 
quarters being at Multan. Second only in danger and 
importance were the Ganigetic provinces of Bihir and 
Bengal ; which, by reason of their distance from Dehli 
and ^eir great fertility, were constantly forming a temp- 
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tation to their Ticeroys to assume independence. This 
course was adopted in Balban’s reign by a Turkish 
goTemor named Tughril. But the old Sultan, after 
two ineffectual expeditions conducted by deputies, pro- 
ceeded to Gaur in person. The rebellious Viceroy fled 
to Tippera, where he was pursued and killed, and the 
government was entrusted to the Sultin’s second son, 
Mahmud. The Sultan, who was stem and pitiless when 
policy appeared to require such qualities, made a fright- 
ful example of all those who had taken part in the 
rebellion, and before leaving Gaur enforced the moral 
on his son. “ Didst thou see, Mahmud ? he asked. 
The surprised prince making no answer, the question 
was repeated again and yet again. “ Didst thou see 
my punishments in the streets of Gaur ? ” he explained. 
“ If ever you feel inclined to waver in your allegiance, 
remember what you saw here.” 

Taking leave of his son with this grim warning, the 
old Sultdn returned to Dehli and judged some more 
rebels, of whom he proposed to make an avenue of 
gibbeted carcasses. But in all his austerity there was 
room for pardon when the proper moment seemed to 
have arrived. The Kazi of the army interceded for the 
prisoners, and the Sultan granted them grace. 

All this time Prince Muhammad, the heir-apparent, 
was ruling wisely at Mult4n, and duly remitting to 
Dehli, year by year, his tributes and reports. At last * 
came disaster, such as, soon or late, ever awaits the 
most prosperous life. The Prince was slain in repelling 
a Mughol invasion, and the aged Sult4n sank under 
the blow. Feeling his end approaching, and aware of 
the perils of an interregnum, he sent for the chief men 
of his council, set aside prince Mahmud, who was away 
at his distant post, and endeavoured to have the deceased 

3 ' 
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pE*rince Muliammad’s son Ehusrn acknowledged as heir. 
9)he chiefs promised obedience ; bat when the old 
^nltin’s eyes were closed for ever they sent the young 
m to his late father’s post ai Multan, and put on the 
irone the son of the absent Mahmud. The date of 


these events is in 1 286-7 j/ The new Sult4n was named 
ZaiKobid. 

This unfortunate ^^^‘■an was destined to prove 
the futility of human Educated by hie stem 

and serious grandfather, his^lips had never touched 
those of a girl or a goblet. His sudden elevation turned 
his head. He gave himself up to debauchery, caused 
his cousin Zhusm to be murdered, and was himself 
ultimately killed in his palace at Eilokhari, while lying 
sick of the palsy. With his death (1290) came to an 
end the Mameluke Empire of Hindustan. 

, The new ruler was an officer of the army, of the 
Ehilji tribe of Pathans, who ascended the throne with 
the title of Jalal-ud-din Firoz. He was a clement and 
convivial old soldier, who put down rebellion but spared 
the rebels. His armies were commanded, chiefly, by 
his able nephew, whom he trusted blindly. He was 
murdered in 1296 by this nephew, who immediately 
assumed the Empire by the. title of AH-ud-din. From 
the commencement of this reign the testimony of the 
historian Bomi becomes that of an eye-witness. We 
have, in addition, that of the poet Zhusm, mentioned 
above as an associate of Balban’s eldest son. Of him it 
has been correctly asserted, by the late Professor Dow* 
son, that ** his authority is great as a narrator, for he 
was not only a contemporary with the events which he 
describes, but was a participator in many of them, anfl 
Bami appeals to lum •frequently for oonfirmatUm 
td hie own asserUons,” 
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A14-ad>din, according to these observers, became 
Solt&n of Dehli in the latter part of the year 1296 ; and 
administered the Empire with skill and good fortnne. 
Like his predecessors, he warred against the Hin^m; 
for these chronicles are like parts of the Hebrew rowy 
in the mention they make oi the punishment of ihe 
heathen. From the constant occurrence of the expreo* 
sion “ Bdis and Ednas ” it appears that some sort of 
indigenous government not only existed but was reoog>> 
nised. But we read of no relations between them and 
these early Musulman Emperors but those of war&re. 
AH-ud-din continued in the same course. When he 
advanced from Earra, the Hindus in alarm descended 
into the ground like ants. He departed towards the 
garden of Bihdr to dye the soil as red as a tulip. He 
cleared thfe road to Ujain of vile wretches and paused 
consternation in Bhilsa. He destroyed the temples of 
the idolaters and erected pulpits and arched mosques/’ 
The temple of Somnath was plundered and desecrated, 
Chitor was taken with great bloodshed, and the Bii of 
Deogir submitted and was pardoned. Then came a 
mutiny of a part of the army composed of converts — 
whether of Hindu or Mughol origin we are not in- 
formed, probably the latter. It was put down with 
frightful severity. In the third year dl the rdgn 
occurred a new incursion of foreign Mughols, under a 
son of the ruler of Central Asia, who appears to have 
become a Muslim. The invaders marched te 
direct from the Indus, without stopping to do any mis- 
chief by the way. As it seemed plain that their object 
was to occupy the capital and subvert the Empire, the 
Bnltdn lost no time in gathming togethor his army mdi 
cmt to meet ihe enemy b^re the latter eeiiii 
miitdh neighbourhooil of ^ ^ , 
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topk place at Kill, a spot that I have not been able 
to identify, but probably near what is now known as the 
“ Naja%arh jhil.” After a hot day’s fighting the 
M||ghols fell back during the night, but one of the 
bravest of the Imperial generals was slain. 

The Emperor, who was an illiterate, though valiant 
and energetic soldier, became much inflated with all this 
success. He fancied himself a second Alexander, who, 
like his prototype, assumed the god ; and proposed, in 
his drinking-bouts, to establish f* new religion. He 
completed the demolition of the Hindu shrines in old 
Dehli, and, enlarged the great mosque with the carved 
stones thus obtained. On the south side he built the 
beautiful gateway that still bears his name ; and he laid 
the foundations of a tower on the other side that was 
to be in all respects double the dimensions of the Miner 
of Kutb-ud-din. He strengthened and extended the 
walls, cementing the masonry with the blood and bones 
of his Mughol prisoners-of-war, thousands of whom he 
slew for the purpose. He suppressed several formidable 
plots in his own family and Court, and introduced a 
very rigorous system of administration intended to strike 
at all accumulation of wealth, whether in the shape 
of private estates or of endowments. He adopted the 
system of espionage, to which Balban had been so much 
indebted, prohibited wine-parties and gambling, and 
discouraged hospitality and social intercourse among 
the higher classes. For the spoliation of the Hindus 
(though it does not appear that they had taken any 
part in the plqts and rebellions that were the pretext) 
special meMures were adopted. From the details of 
these measures, which are minutely recorded by Bami, 
it would seem that, amid all previous persecution, the 
people of the country had maintained their property and 
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their territorial usages. Under the new system, the 
Hindu was to be so reduced as to be unable to keep a 
horse to ride, or to bear arms, wear good clothing, or 
enjoy the comforts of life.” The land was measmed, 
and assessed to pay half the gross produce— one tenth 
being, in the common experience of almost all times 
and countries, the average surplus — “ men looked upon 
revenue-officers as something worse than fever,” and no 
wonder. The Sultan seldom consulted lawyers — a 
deadly heresy in Islam — ^professing to have a higher 
law in his views of expediency. But on an occasion 
when he did, for once, condescend to inquire of a 
chief £azi as to the rights of the monarch in the taxa- 
tion of heathen subjects, he got an opinion which, 
though more favourable than he seems to have expected, 
by no means satisfied him. For the learned man only 
assured His Majesty that the Hindus were taxable to 
the extent of the lawful tribute so long as they received 
the protection of the Muslim ruler, the duty of whose 
offices was confined to levying the same with every 
circumstance of ignominy and contempt. Such was the 
law of Hanifa, which was the law of the Empire, and 
substituted a fixed tribute for the old alternative of 
« Islam or death.” ” Ah 1 Doctor,” cried the Sult&n, 
** thou art a sage and I but an unlettered soldier. I 
know nothing of lawful tribute, but I have seen a great 
deal ; and of this I am resolved, that no Hindu shall 
have more left to him than will buy the flour and 
necessaiy to keep him alive. No Hindu property or 
tribute for me.” On many other pointa the ^zi tried 
to enlighten the Sultan, and he did so m fear of his life. 
But the SulUm was too wise to show his anger, and con* 
tented himself with saying that the law of the Prq^het 
was one thing, and the policy of a grei^ State another. 
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Another measare which must appear strange to ns, 
was the enactment of a fixed tariff for the price of food 
stnib. The way in which this economical heresy — 
perhaps more startling to modem statesmen than the 
one about law — was made to work was this. The 
Solt&n established great granaries, well-filled and 
guarded. When bad seasons came and grain could no 
longer be produced in the markets at the prescribed 
price, the stores of the State were thrown open and 
their contents were sold at the pld rate. What hap- 
pened if the famine lasted after the stocks had been 
jhus exhausted does not appear. 

In these occupations, varied by successful defences 
of the Northern country against the Mughols, the early 
and middle part of this extraordinary reign passed on 
in a sort of dull tranquillity. The awe-struck people 
ceased to conspire or rebel ; the army was maintained 
in efiiciency ; the invaders were kept away. But there 
were two men preparing, one of whom was to avenge 
the oppressed, and the other to subvert the oppressor’s 
dynasty. The worm was already at the root of the 
great blood-watered tree that was overshadowing the 
land. 

Among the captives brought back from Cambay in 
one of the early expeditions of the reign was a fair youth 
who obtained the Sultan’s favour and was advanced 
under the name of Malik E&fur. The first occasion on 
which he distinguished himself was in the campaigns 
against Deogir already mentioned ; and the pardoni(and 
indeed restor^Hpi) of the B6ja which followed is such 
an nansual oomrence as to suggest that the promoted 
aaptiwe had Hindu sympathies. In 1800 K&fiir was 
i^mafemstad with another expedition of a like kind 

fhleir nf Azangal in the Heoeaii. Snpportad 
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by the Baja of Deogir the army anived at its destiuatioh 
and laid fdege to the enemy’s fortifications, which werd 
covered by an earth-work. The earth-work being 
stormed, the Baja made his submission, which was 
accepted in the same manner as had been that of the 
chief of Deogir. These peaceable settlements are new 
features in the Muhammadan warfare of the period. 
In 1810-11 Kafur continued to conduct himself like a 
wise and valiant general. 

The prosperity of the Sultan, however, now began to 
decline. Undermined by bad habits, he became the 
victim of dropsy. Secluded with Kdfur, he was only 
heard of when some deed of blood was ordered from the 
interior <|f the palace. At last all was over. “ Some 
say that the catamite Eifur helped his disease to a 
fotal end.” The strong self-willed warrior who had 
known no law but his own ideas of the State’s welfare, 
passed away. His system, centered in him as it was, 
p6Uised away at the same moment. 

With all his wickedness Eafur was a resolute soldier, 
and in the commander of the north-west frontier, Ghdzi 
Malik Tughlak, he had a comrade who was (for a 
wonder) too patriotic to be a danger to him. But E4fiu 
conceived a strong suspicion of danger nearer home, and 
entered on a course of protective bloodshed, in which 
he was ere long cut short by his own guards, who slew 
him and opened the door to a fresh revolution. It hae 
bemi observed that K&fur was from the western oowri, 
and, possibly, by birth a Hindu. Another mm of his 
class, Malik Ehusm by title, was the l^der of the new 
movement, which was decidedly in the Hindu interest. 
Fcv some five montiis Dehli became a scene of 
mtA Hhriln lejmcing, whidr the stem Warden 
did not daiw to intami^ 
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son Jnna was living, an unwilling hostage, in the dese- 
crated capital. At last Juna contrived to effect his 
escape, and his father met him in the Punjab. Advan- 
cing on Dehli, he had little difficulty in defeating the 
untrained Hindus and the mercenary Muslims who 
affected to serve them. Ehusru was killed ; and the 
General then convened a council and demanded that the 
heir of the Ehilji dynasty should be brought forward. 
None such appearing, Tughlak was unanimously called 
upon to reign. This took place in 1320. The old 
soldier only ruled five years, during which he was 
usually at war. At last, on returning from a campaign 
in the Eastern Provinces, he was killed by an acci- 
dent ” contrived by Juna, his ungrateful son. , 

In spite of unusual abilities, Juna, or Tughlak II., 
was unsuccessful in the attempt to administer the 
Empire that he had been so impatient to seize. He 
presented a combination — rare in those days — of litera- 
ture without religion, and culture without humanity. 
That is his character as drawn by Bami, who knew him 
well and had no personal grievance against him. 
Having produced a famine in the country about 
Dehli by his mischievous and meddlesome management, 
he proposed to remedy matters by deporting the popu- 
lation to Deogir, in the Deccan. Myriads died on the 
way. He then tried to repeople the Dehli territory 
from other localities. His harshness was not systematic 
or strong, like that of Balkan, or even of Ala-ud-din. 
Consequently revolts arose, and many provinces were 
lost. Many times he tried to justify himself in conver- 
sations with Bami ; for his literary instincts led him to 
feel that he was on his way to take hie trial at the bar 
of posterity. But his conduct became no \7iser and no 
%iore Ipunane.* After a reign of fourteen. years he died 
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of fever in Sindh, leaving in the awe and horror of the 
public mind a monument in the title of Khuni SuUdn (the 
“Bloody Lord”) which will mark him to the end of time. 

Among the nobles who were with the Bloody Lord at 
the hour of his death was his cousin Firoz, whom he 
had educated with a view to the succession. Firoz was 
at once acclaimed Emperor by the army and marched 
at its head to Dehli, where he assumed the Government 
in 1840. Being of orthodox piety he has endeared 
himself to the Muslim historians ; but he has also left 
a true and most pleasing picture of himself in a short 
memoir by his own hand. In spite of his unquestioning 
Puritanism he cherished the memory of the free-thinking 
patron who had made the Empire a Golgotha and caused 
the cities of the faithful to run with Muslim blood. He 
buried Jnna in a magnificent tomb, having first sought 
out, as he informs ns, “ all who had been maimed by 
my departed lord, and the surviving kindred of such 
as had been slain by his command. These I compen- 
sated, and took from them letters of acquittance, which 
I placed by him in the grave.” Tender thought of a 
despotic ruler, to provide a dead patron with these 
vouchers for the Great Audit I He chose out the names 
of the best of the early rulers to be recited in the weekly 
Litany before his own. He repaired their tombs when 
broken down, and completed the structures that they 
had left unfinished. Not till all th|s was done, till the 
wishes of the dead kings had been cared for and their 
fame secured, did Firoz turn to projects of his own. 
Then he began building on his own account. A list of 
his various works would be tedious (and most of them 
have crumbled into dust^, but he abandoned the blood- 
stained cities of the past, and founded one on the JiuniiR^ 
bank, extending from the plain of Indarpat to the sonth 
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as fieor as what is now known as the “ Honse of Hindu 
Bao ” upon the northern ridge, a distance of some ten 
miles long. This extensive new town contained eight 
public mosques, each accommodating, on an average, 
ten thousand worshippers. This would imply a Muslim 
population of some 350,000 souls, besides the heathen. 
A stem, undecorated style marks the works of this reign. 

Towards the Hindus Firoz was little more inclined 
to show indulgence than the worst of his predecessors. 
We may learn from the history of the ancient Israelites 
that toleration of idolatry was no '^art of the Shemitic 
ideal of good government. Remitting a number of taxes 
estimated at three millions of tankas (whatever that may 
have been*) Firoz indemnified himself by a rigorous 
incidence of the capitation in lieu of death, which, as 
we have already seen, formed the peculiar device of the 
Hanifi school that regulated the law of the Empire. 
This tax he extended to the Brahmans, who had appa- 
rently hitherto obtained exemption. His intolerance 
did not by any means stop here : he informs us that 
he destroyed Hindu temples wherever found, and put 
to death adl who adhered to idol-worship after due 
warning. But the best of men cannot be successful 
unless they are of their age. 

After a long reign Firoz abdicated, being succeeded 
by his grandson, and died on the 21st of September, 
1888, aged upwards of eighty. After a series of short 
a^d troubled reigns the dynasty was brought to on end 
by the last of the mediaeval Mnghol invasions under 
the terrible Taimur Lang (" Tamerlane ”) who, on the 
day of his attack on Dehli, massacred no less than three 

* It is gaaeniljc believed that the earlier tanka wae equal to 
eiie.teth of itrapee. Jn later monetasy language, a ‘‘silver tonlsa" 
Win yanbab^ at tbs same value aa the more reseat rt^ee. 
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hnndred thousand Hindu oaptiTes. By this time the 
Mughols had been converted to the faith of Isldm, 
but their conversion had by no means tamed their 
hereditary ferocity. Taimur was no milder than Chan- 
giz, and after the sack of Dehli — for which, however, he 
had the grace to express regret — a new massacre took 
place, chiefly of Muslims. 

Taimur then returned to Turkestan, retaining a 
titular suzerainty over Hindustan. Dehli shrank to 
the dimensions of a petty Sayad principality which left 
few traces, and which gave way to an Afgha n dynasty 
known as the line of Lodi. The first ruler of this line 
was Bahlol, grandson of Malik Bahr&m who had bemi 
governor of Multan, under Firoz. Becoming Satrap 
of Sirhind he incurred the hostility of the Dehli king, 
Sultfin Muhammad, and, on that sovereign’s death, took 
advantage of the absence of his son] to seize Dehli and 
proclaim himself Emperor ; the date is believed to be 
19th April 1451. The Empire by this time existed 
but in name, rulers of Turkish and A%han blood having 
partitioned the provinces among themselves, and the 
Lodi power originally was one of these, and established 
in the Funjfib. The dwindled dimensions of the 
crown dominion under the S4yad dynasty may be 
judged of by the distich, preserved by tradition, that was 
current at the time : — 

PadthdM Shah Atom 
At DehU id Pdkm, 

As who should say — 

Qreat Britain extends 
To the Eaat and West Ends. 

.The rmgn of Sultto Bahlel whieh suoceed^d, 
proiEferoiiB. Hb eibeftM ihd 
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Empire, especially to the east and sonth. He founded 
the city of Agra, and appears to have made use of some 
of the Hindu chiefs. He is highly spoken of by histo- 
rians as a temperate, amiable, and most courageous 
prince : much of hie success was attributed to hie 
appreciation of the Mughol troops — of whom he is said 
to have entertained twenty thousand in his service. He 
died on the let July 1489, and was buried at Dehli, 
where his tomb is still to be seen. . He was succeeded 
by his son Sikandar, who transferred the capital to 
Agra : his time is remarkable as ihe period when the 
Hindus first began to study Persian. After a prosperous 
reign of twenty-one years he died a natural death at 
Agra, and was succeeded by his son Sultjin Ibrahim, 
on the 17th February 1510.* As this monarch’s reign 
is chiefly remarkable for the conquest of the Empire 
by Babar (which forms the beginning of the so-called 
Mughol Empire of Hindustan) we may take the oppor- 
tunity of briefly reviewing the state of the country 
under the early Muslim dynasties and examining the 
origin of the '• Mughols ” of whom we hear so much 
during their dominion. 

First, as to the Mughols. It will have been observed 
above that the early Muslim conquerors of Hindustan 
have been spoken of as “ Turkman ” or Turkish, while 
those who, after overrunning Turkestan, attempted to 
follow them to India and disturb them in their conquests 
have been designated as Mughols. It may be antici- 
pated from this that the Mughol was a Turk in embryo, 
and a Turk little more than a Muslimised Mughol. But 
it will be seen that the difference was considerable. 

' * Firishta, on the authority apparently of the TMkh-i-DduM, 
Mvee the date 1517, but Beale, in the Oriental Biographieai 
VieUowury shows tiiis to be an error. 
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We have reason to believe that the Tnrkm^ conquerors 
of India were a handsome and not nncnltnred race. 
What “ the Mughols of Changiz ” were, we may learn 
from those who had the bad fortune to come in contact 
with them, especially the poet Ehusru, who was taken 
by them in the action in which Snltdn Balhan’s son 
lost his life, and who passed some time in captivity 
among them. According to Khusru the Mughols of 
those days were undersized, yellow, flat-faced savages, 
speaking a monosyllabic jargon, and for the most part 
ignorant of agriculture, architecture, or any art save 
those of horsemanship and predatory warfare.* Yet 
the poet seems to have admitted a consanguinity, at 
least he expressly calls these nomads “ Turks of Eai,” 
making a pun on the nausea that they inspired with the 
name of a well-known tribe, in fact the direct ancestors of 
the gentlemanly Osmanlis now settled at Constantinople. 

The explanation may be as follows. It has been 
shown (by Major Raverty in the papers of the Oriental 
Congress of 1876) that Central Asia maintains an old 
genealogic tradition, according to which Japhet is the 
ancestor of the yellow, not of the white, races. It is 
asserted that Japhet (known as Huzrat Ydfith ibn Nnh 
or “ the son of Noah ”) had eight sons, of whom the 
eldest, Turk, settled in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Issi-Kol, to the north of the Altai range (about 78° E. 
long, and 43° N. lat.) and gave the name of Turkestan 
to the country of which the centre may be said to be 
at Tashkand. The fifth in descent from Turk was 
Alinja, in whose time the people became idolaters. 

* It should he added that under Eublai Eh&n — ^before ih^ 
oouTersion to Islim — they had already begun to derelop an aiir 
and dTiliaation of their own, bat it was not to be looked for in 
the predatory hordes who invaded Hindustan. 
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Alinja divided his heritage between his two sons, T&t&r 
and Mnghol, nnder whom were formed two distinct 
septs, or aimaks, known by the names of their respective 
founders. A third tribe, retaining the name of the 
common ancestor Turk, went south-west and associated 
with the Tajiks (Aryan population in India, those of 
Aibak, Altimsh, and Balban,) of Ehwarism and Ehor- 
Bsdn, the mixed race becoming known as Turkm^s, 
“Turk-like.” In point of fact we know that the 
Turkish hordes, the Seljuks and Eais, wandered 
westward as far back as the scibond century of the 
Christian era, and having embraced Isldm in due 
course and married Aryan wives for many generations, 
became as much objects of hostility to the Mughols 
when these in turn began their westward movement 
as if they had not traced their common pedigree to 
Japhet. The Turanians were all exqgamous and prac- 
tised marriage by capture. In the introduction to 
Erskine’s learned ftugment on the History of India, 
will be found an able summary of what followed. 
Successive waves of the tribes of Yafith poured west- 
ward into Europe and the western parts of Central 
Asia, where they sometimes acted in bands, sometimes 
individually, in both cases amalgamating socially with 
the offspring of the earlier inhabitants whom they 
found there. Numbers also were caught and sold by 
the slave-hunters, these were enrolled in the body- 
guards of Asiatic princes and formed the source from 
which those princes loved to select their most iarustad 
officers. In the decline of the Ehalifate these mmi 
conducted constant revolutionB. In dhazm we have 
seou the career of Sabidctigin. Such, in later days, 
treSss the Mamdukes of Egypt. 

^Iki India,” contumes sir, Erskine, ‘/the Turks 
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never affected to monopolise all the antbority of the 
kingdoms which they obtained. The natives ediared in 
the administration of the coantiy, and in military com- 
mands. They found a country already populous, and 
its territories fully occupied by civilised inhabitants. 

. . . They had none of the exterminating ferocity of 
Ohangiz, and were not so insane as to have a wish to 
expel the cultivators from lands, the value of which 
was solely owing to their labour.” 

Hence, under the pressure of barbarian invasion, and 
with the comparatively mild system of Abu Hani&, the 
various dynasties, Turkman and Pathdn, of whom we 
have given a necessarily brief summary, continued to 
rule Hindnstdn and some of the outlying provinces for 
over three hundred years, during which the Hindus 
appear to have followed their own laws and made their 
language the basis of a new vernacular. 

It will, however, be necessary to admit that of these 
times we know little, excepting so far as regards wars, 
palace-revolutions and architecture ; of the condition of 
the Hindus and other indigenous races we have but 
oeiiaBional glimpses. It may be supposed that the bulk 
of the people lived a quiet, industrious, frugal life, only 
interrupted by occasional calls to arms from their native 
leaders, the “ Rais and Bdnas ” whom we sometimes 
see being chastised for rebellion. They would regard 
their foreign conquerors, generally, as a burden laid 
upon them by the caprice of fortune, and would pursue 
their avocations of trade and agriculture— eo as 

military licence would allow — under that necessily of 
living which makes men labour in the most oahunitons 
circumstances. The origin of the “Urdu” language, 
which dates from this period, tells us that th«re musi 
have been intercourse between tlmm and the Mwdhnsi 

4 
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and the fact that the two great systems of Hindu law 
which still share the allegiance of the peninsula arose 
under Muhammadan rule shows that — as in Greece 
under the Osm^lis — ^the people maintained a good 
deal of practical autonomy. It is not till a later period 
that we hear of any attempt at introducing a lex loci on 
the part of the conquerors. And we ^ow that the 
attempt failed. Of the general contemptuous estimation 
of the Hindus in the early Muslim Empire we find 
illustrations in the chroniclers. Thus, a lawyer delivers 
the following opinion to one of tjje Sultfins : — “ When 
the Hindus are called on to pay taxes, let them do so 
with all humility and submission. And should the 
collector offer to spit in their faces, they are to hold up 
their faces that he may do so ; in this guise should they 
stand before the collectors, the object being to show 
the obedience of infidel subjects, to promote the glory 
of Islfun, and to express contempt for false religions. . . 
For the Kordn says. ‘ They must either accept Islam, 
or be killed, or be enslaved.’ Only as followers of Abu 
Hanifa are we able to substitute the capitation-tax." 

It was consistent with the narrow fanaticism, not 
confined in those days to Asia, that taxation should be 
put on such a basis. But, in reality, it was the only 
possible alternative to complete toleration ; and for that 
the times were not prepared. 

Evidently, then, the Hindus suffered, whether their 
rulers were weak or strong. They suffered from the 
ravages of the Mughols, from the oppression of the 
Sult&ns, and from the rapine of feudatory chiefs. 
Nevertheless, they clung to their old institutions. 
These archaic systems— in themselves sufficient to make 
India one of the most interesting countries in the world 
—-defied the storms of medissval tyranny and are only 
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now relaxing in the sunshine of the Pax Britamnca. 
They display in full operation ideas and mental habits 
which in Europe had died out before the age of Justinian. 
The Hindus of those days did without much forensic 
machinery. Yet it can hardly be supposed that the law 
was as efficacious when the suit took the form of private 
distraint, when the Oourt consisted of five elderly 
ploughmen, and when the execution of the award was 
left to public opinion, as would have been the case had 
it been administered, as now, by a conscientious and 
tolerant alien Government. And, if Hindu society 
suffered from the State’s neglect, still more must the 
State have suffered by losing the chief means of con- 
necting itself with the thoughts and affections of the 
people. 

The Urdu or “ Hindustani ” language, which has 
already been mentioned as originating in this period, is 
an application of Western Prakrit, or colloquial Sans- 
krit, to the common purposes of aU classes. It is still 
growing, and promises to become in no long time the 
lingua franca of the entire Peninsula. Using, as it did, 
the Perso-Arabic character, and borrowing impartially 
from all the current vocabularies, it became not only a 
means of oral intercourse but the vehicle of a consider- 
able local literature. It fostered the increase of the 
istercourse between conquered and conquerors out of 
which it sprang ; and its existence distinctly points to a 
stage in national life resembling the growth of Eng^ah 
in the reigns of the Plantagenet kings of this country. 

We can form no exact estimate of the revenue or of 
the population of the early Muslim Empire of Hindu- 
stan. We neitiier know the actual value of its money, ■ 
nor the precise extent of its limits. The craiqr Muham- 
mad Tng^blak (Juna) tried to introduce a copper our- 

4 
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rencj, but we are told that it failed. It was he also 
who lost many outlying provinces. Under his suc- 
cessor, who recovered but a portion, the revenue vras 
sixty-five millions of tankas, and we can only conjecture 
that the tanka was somewhat analogous to our modem 
rupee. The sources of this revenue were : — 

1st. The Khirdj, a tithe on agricultural produce, levied 
from all classes of cultivators, Muslim and non-Muslim 
alike. 

2nd. The Jizia, or capitation levied from heretics and 
heathen. ^ 

3rd. The fifth of war-prize and of the yield of mines ; 
probably a fluctuating and inconsiderable item. 

If each family be estimated at five souls, and the 
Muslims at one-fifth of the community, and if, further, 
we may trust the estimate given by the historian Afif 
(that the jizia was ten and a half tankas a head) and 
suppose it to have been equivalent to a duplication of 
the ordinary kUrdj, we may make a rough guess at 
the population. It may have been somewhere about 
five millions of Muslims and twenty-five millions of 
Hindus, or, say, thirty millions in all. 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE CONQUEST BT BABAB, AND FOUNDATION OF THE 
MUOHOL EMFIBE, A.D. 1526-56. 

In the last chapter we saw how the dwindled empire 
had seemed to revive under Bahlol Lodi and his sue* 
cessors. It was now (a.d. 1526) to undergo an assault 
from northern neighbours who — though still called 
“ Mughols " by the people of India — were no longer 
savage Tartars, but polite, handsome sons of Islim, 
possessed of most of the resources of civilisation, as 
tlien understood. Contemporary writings and drawings 
show Bdbar and his followers as a jovial crew of men- 
at-arms, with fair and ruddy complexions, and unveiled 
wives ; delighting in brocaded garments and gilded 
armour, using artillery in war, loving to carouse, in the 
intervals of peace, by the banks of streams or in shady 
gardens. Over Babar’s favourite fountain near K&bul 
was inscribed a quatrain which has been thus rmidered 
into English : 

Bright spring blooms here from day to day ; 

Young ^rls stand by, old wine to pour : 

Bnjoy then, B4bar, while you may ; 

la&t onoe enjoyed, returns no more. 

99ia Mtfagoiiux barbatian of the firosty.steiqpes 
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in a few generations, developed a culture little, if at all, 
inferior to that of Ohaucer and Boccaccio ; with no 
resemblance to those who had remained in High Asia 
but a common foundation of Turki speech, and a com- 
mon tradition of Japhetic origin. 

By taking note of this happy combination of Saracenic 
culture and Tartar freedom we obtain the clue to a 
rather difficult problem. The recorded genealogies of 
Taimur and Babar, in the respective autobiographies of 
those princes, show that they di^ not disdain a Mon- 
golian ancestry, and the ascription remains in the 
appellation which is still popularly home by the dynasty 
that they founded in India. Yet we find that, while 
Taimur asserted his descent from the Mongolian leader, 
Changiz Khan, his own descendant Babar pours scorn 
upon “ the Mughols,” and states in his Memoin that 
“ they have uniformly been the authors of every kind of 
mischief and devastation.” It is, as Mr. Erskine has 
observed, “ one of the strangest caprices of fortune that 
the empire which Babar founded in India should have 
tak^ its name from a race which he detested.” The 
explanation is that the word “ Mughol ” had acquired a 
dyslogistic sense from the crimes against mankind com- 
mitted by Changiz and his immediate descendants. 
The wild tribes by whom it was borne had laid waste 
Muhammadan realms and cities— Turkestan, Bukhara, 
and Samarcand — and ended by overthrowing the Mnalim 
Papacy at Baghdad. Under Akbar, when the empire 
had become peaceful, the word began to regain its pres- 
tige. So, in Europe, the word “ Goth," in some places 
the synonym of destructive ignorance, became in Spain 
the mark of a nobleman, a conqueror or his descen- 
dant. FrobabQr in our own country the word “ Norman ” 
has had a nmilar career of good and evil repute. Bdbar 
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always calls his people “Turks,” a word which he 
would not have used without some reason. 

There was, no doubt, in Central Asia, a tribe which 
at one time called itself “ Turkish ” in opposition to the 
Mongols. The general consent of tradition seems to 
imply that all the Turanian tribes are of Turkish origin. 
But there was a separation, after which the Seljukhm 
and Osm^li branches settled westward, and appro- 
priated the name of Turk, while the other branch 
became known as “ Mughols of Changiz,” or ultimately, 
“of Chaghtai,” the most distinguished of Changiz’s 
sons. There is, however, strong indication of a common 
origin in the nature of their speech. The language of 
Eastern Turkestan (the Mughol country) is still struc- 
turally identical with the European Turkish, although 
the latter has greatly modified its vocabulary. After 
the settlement in Turkestan came the adoption of inter- 
marriage with Tajik women, even as the western Turks 
intermarried with the Aryan females in their new settle- 
ments. We may conclude that by this process the 
Mughols developed, and took the ethnic title of 
“ Turks ” in imitation of their predecessors. It will be 
sufficient to terminate an inquiry which is curious, if 
not very important, with the statement of an Indian 
historian in the time of Aurangzeb. Eh4fi £h6n 
writes: — 

Although from the time of Akbar the word 
< Mughol ' has been applied to the Turks and T^iks 
of Persia, to such an extent that even the Siyyi^ of 
Ehorasin were called ‘ Mughols,’ yet in reality the 
word is the proper term for those Turks who belong 
to the house of Mughol Eh^, and it was in this sense 
that it was used in the time of the earlier kings ot 
Pehli. The pedigree of the desoMidants of MoghOi 
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EMn reaches down through Changiz to the Amir 
Taimnr.” 

These genealogies, be it observed, are the only ones 
that are forthcoming, and, if they show nothing else, 
show, at least, that Bdbar was esteemed a pare Mughol 
for all his scorn. We may, however, fairly admit that 
he 'had been bom into the social condition of a “ Turk,” 
as he notoriously spoke and wrote the Turkish language. 
That indeed continued to be the familiar speech of his 
family for many generations, as \i^ll be noticed farther 
’ on. It is so, still, I believe, at the Court of Persia. 

Of his mother’s father an interesting picture has 
been preserved. “ I had heard,” said a holy man sent 
to this chief when he held sway in Mugholistdn, “ that 
Yanis £hin was a Mughol, so concluded that he was 
beardless, 'with the rude habits of the desert. But 1 
found a handsome man, with a fine bushy beard, of 
elegant address, most agreeable and refined words and 
ways, such as are seldom to be met with even in the 
most polished society.” The wife of this chief was a 
woman of high spirit and resolution. Being taken 
captife, she, with the aid of her women, cut* to pieces a 
new bridegroom whom it was sought to force upon her. 
BAbar’s father — Umr Shekh Mirza — ^Was their favourite 
kinsman, and they gave him their second daughter for 
a wife. Umr Shekh Mirza himself was fourth in 
descent from Amir Taimur (Tamerlane), but he had 
inherited but a small share of that mighty conqueror's 
possessiqnB. Only in the blood and traditions of his 
wife’s family, and in his own, remained the germ of 
empire that was to bear such firuit in the, character 
and fortunes of their son. 

•, Mirza Zahir*ad-din Mhhianunad BAbar was the grand> 
dip, cl^Taimiii’s grandson ; and his mother, as we have 
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seen, was of the same clan, being lineally descended on 
the father’s side from Cmangiz Ehdn. His father 
retained no part of the family territories, except the 
small principality of Farghdna — sabseqaently known 
as Eokand — on the Upper Jaxartes. It is now a Bnssian 
province, with an area of 28,100 square miles, uid 
the population is under a million. Of its statistics in 
Bdbar’s time we have no record. He was bom in the 
province on the 16th of February 1483, and succeeded 
to the government, on his father’s death, before he was 
twelve years old. For the next few years he lived in 
the forcing atmosphere of strife, having to defend his 
poor but pleasant heritage against the brothers of both 
his parents. In 1497 he took the offensive, turned the 
tables on his unnatural uncles, overran the district of 
Samarcand and temporarily occupied the capital. But 
he soon encountered a mure serious opposition. Shai< 
b4ni Ehdn, the able leader of the Uzbegs (another mixed 
race) was in all respects more than a match for the 
youthful Ghaghtai, who was at length driven, not only 
from his recent conquests, but from his inherited 
province. In his twenty-third year he left the \ifoods 
and streams, the orchards and fountains of his loved 
Farghina, and never saw them again. 

His first movement was on Bokhara, where he made 
but a short stand, passing oh to Edbul where the 
country had fallen away from the house of Ghaghtai 
and had come into the possession of the Afgl)i4n tribe 
of Turks who bore rale in Ehordsdn. Sl^aflrini 
quickly closed the Bukhdra tracts behind him, and 
Bdb&r had no option but to accept ruin or to overthrov 
the A%h4ns. He succeeded in tire latter, and obtained 
tita imittoes of Eibul, Badakahda and gandahdr 
Bare Inr mmy yearn he »eaui»ad< 
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head-quarters at Kabul itself, putting down rebellions 
in his own family, and mutinies among his men. His 
old enemies the Uzbegs worried him to the westward, 
and for a time he lost Kandahar, a province that always 
seems to hang but loosely to the Afghan State. After 
the death of Shaibani in 1510, the Uzbegs became 
less dangerous, but were still strong enough to keep 
him within his northern frontier of the Hindu Kush. 
In 1622 he recovered Kandahar, and two years later 
invaded the Punjab. He was at jirst either unwilling 
or imable to move farther in the direction of India. 
And in the meanwhile Ibrahim Lodi, the Sultan of Agra 
and Dehli, prepared a vast array to meet him. 

The state of the peninsula at the time has been 
briefly described by Bdbar himself, and by filling in 
his outline a little, and curtailing his redundancies, we 
may form a picture that will suffice for our present 
purpose. 

The nominal power of Hindustan was at Dehli, under 
SultAn IbrAhim Hosain Lodi ; but the federal bond was 
nearly worn to a thread by the ill-temper of the Sultan 
and we turbulence of the various Afghan chiefs. The 
time was remarkable for a great and general abundance 
of produce, and a consequent appreciation of bullion. 
“ Gold and silver,” says the chronicler Abdulla, **were 
only procurable with the greatest difficulty. A horse- 
man’s pay rose to the rate of twenty to thirty tankas per 
mensem.” Ibrdhim, though still young, was avaricious 
and absorbed in the accumulation of treasure. By this 
he intensified the distress and consequent discontent. 
An insurrection broke out in Bahir ; Daulat Kb An , the 
governor of Lahore, under personal pique, by-and-bye 
aorrendered the Punj&b to Bdbar. Guzardt bad become 
h^^pendent under a native Muslim dynasty, whose 
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1a.d. 1626.] 

head was fighting with the B&na of Udaipur for the 
possession of Malwa. Nasrat Shah was independent in 
Bengal, with his capital at Gaur, in M41da, where rains 
covering thirty square miles still attest the splendour 
of the kingdom. In the Deccan, also, three Muham* 
madan powers were by this time established. The ruler 
of Udaipur mentioned above was the famous Bdna 
Sanka — the Sang Ram of Tod — of whom we shall hear 
more hereafter. There were also small Hindu princi- 
palities in Marwar, Jesalmir, and several places to the 
south, Berar, Bidar, Tanjore, Travancore, Calicut and 
elsewhere, with which we have no concern. The Hindu 
principalities paid little or no tribute, the revenue of 
the remaining provinces was estimated at fifty-two kron 
(q.d. of copper tankas, or doable dams ?), £4,212,000 
according to Erskine. 

From the time of his first settlement in Kabul B4bar 
had begun to meditate the conquest of India. Some- 
times,” as he tells us in his frank autobiography, ‘*from 
the misconduct of my Anil's, and their dislike of the 
project, sometimes from the cabals and opposition of 
my brothers, I was prevented from prosecuting the 
expedition.” He was in the forty-fourth year of his 
age .when (these obstacles being overcome) he was 
enabled, by the treachery of the Afghlin governor of 
Lahore, to obtain possession of the Punjdb, and to make 
that province a base for his attack upon the Empire. 
This was about the end of the year 1626. 

The first advance was made by an Afghan deserter 
named Alim Khdn, who invested Dehli with 40,000 
horse. Here he was attacked by Sultdn Ibrahim and 
Booted with much slaughter; the exact scene .of ^ 
d^t ap]>ears to have been at Hodnl, a few miles 
of (he oi(y* Meanwhile B&bar broke up from Eaiiadl> 
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^ere he had been encamped, and the Salt4n advanced 
to meet him. It was a Thursday ; the nobles of Hindu- 
st&n were all arrayed in their bravest clothing and 
accoutrements, the embroidered tents and canopies 
made a field of cloth of gold. The day, on their side, 
was spent in revel and rejoicing. Very different was 
the cheer of the weary invaders who had marched so 
far firom their homes. “ Many of the troops,” writes 
the hero, “ were in great tremor and alarm. Trepida- 
tion and fear are always unbecoming; whatever the 
Almighty has decreed from eternity caimot be reversed. 
At the same time I cannot greatly blame them ; they 
had some reason for anxiety, for in two or three months 
they had travelled from their native land, and were now 
to engage in arms a nation of whom they knew nothing. 
The opposing force was estimated at 100,000 men, with 
a thousand elephants. The Emperor possessed the 
accumulated resources of his father and grandfather; 
he might have engaged mercenaries to a large extent. 
But he was miserly and inexperienced, negligent in his 
movements, marching without order, halting without 
plan, and giving battle without forethought.” 

B&bar, on the other hand, took all the precautions 
that the military art, as then known, suggested. He 
passed the Thursday under the walls of Pdnipat, on 
which town his right rested. His front was protectel^ 
by batteries of artillery, fortified by a contrivance which 
seems to have consisted of breast-works of gun-carriages, 
eormseted and protected by ropes of raw hide. Behind 
these were ranged the matchlock-men. On his left he 
made an entrenchment, which he strengthened with 
4iatiu. During the night B^bar’s eldest son, Humaiim, 
retumed from a recommisihoe, bringing back with him 
1^ adviureed guard, whidi had been «aga^e4 somewhat 
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aimlessly with that of the enemy. At day>break of 
Friday, April 20th, 1526, the enemy was seen coming 
np in order of battle. The Mughols formed in three 
divisions, two to engage, and the third — the nnsncoess- 
ful combatants of the night — to guard the camp and act 
as a reserve. But ere long, the strength of the enemy's 
attack being checked by the stockade and diverted 
towards the right of the Mughols, the reserve yras 
ordered up in support. At the same time a body who 
had been placed upon the Mughol left outflanked the 
dense arr^ of the Hindustanis, and fell upon their rear 
with flights of arrows. The swivels from the front 
batteries and the culverins on the left centre were play- 
ing on the masses of the enemy, while the Mughol right 
wing had now also outflanked him and harassed him 
with archery. Thus goaded, crowded, and unwilling 
to storm the camp, the Hindustdnis fell into confusion. 
Ibrdhim was on horseback with his immediate followers 
in the midst of the panic. A courtier named Mahmud 
urged him to flight ; but the Sultan, with proper spirit, 
replied that his friends and companions had fallen round 
him till his horse was dyed to the chest in their blood. 
His cause was lost ; let him, too, die, like a soldier and 
a king. With these words he dashed into the miilie at 
the head of flve thousand men, and after the bSttle they 
were all found lying slain in one spot. The whole 
loss of the Hindustdnis is estimated by Bdbar at over 
fifteen thousand men, amongst whom was B4ja Bikram 
Ajit, the Hindu Prince of Qwalior. What B4bar’ji own 
loss was he does not record. Many more of flbie natives 
were slaughtered during the pursuit, and a number 
msde prisoners. Advanced parties were sent on to 
oee^ Dehli and Agra ; and the main body Moijitd 
Slpcti^ immediately. On arriving at Dehli, 
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devoted himself to sight-seeing ; and inspected many of 
the hnildings, which still, after the lapse of nearly four 
centuries, continue to attract the curious visitor. 

On the Friday three weeks £rom the battle Babar 
entered A^a. He found Humaiun engaged in making 
friends. The family of the late Raja of Gwalior (who 
had been turned out by the Afghdns and were living there 
in exile) had made valuable offerings, among them the 
famous Koh-i-Nur diamond. Babar caused them to be 
protected. He also made provision for^ the mother of 
the late Sultan Ibrahim and her household. * He and 
his Mughols, however, found themselves at first any- 
thing but popular with the people ; and in a short time 
the neighbourhood was in open rebellion, from Rohil- 
kand to Alwar. Eanauj was in the hands of the Afghans 
—implying the whole of the eastern part of the Dudb 
from Etawa to Jaunpur. The ills of climate were not 
wanting : “ When I reached Agra the hot woathfeir had 
begun,” he writes ; “the inhabitants had fled in terror, 
so that forage for the horses and food for ourselves were 
alike wanting. The villagers took to rebellion and 
robbery. The roads became impassible.” The fright- 
ful hot vrind of the region was at its height, and the 
foreign troops, accustomed to a mountain climate, were 
almost decimated by heat-apoplexy. Many of the 
officers began to murmur and talk of return to Edbul, 
but Bibar stopped the movement by a manly expostu- 
lation. AH consented t.o remain but one chief, named 
Ehwdja Kalin, who was permitted to return with the 
prize to Kibul. 

To add to all this trouble, Mna Sanka, the hero of 
Udaipur, who had affected friendliness so long as the 
A^hins ruled at Agra and Bibir was at a distance, 
now appeared in the field and captured a fort which was 
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held by a friendly chief. Bdbar was unable to assist, 
and the Bdna slowly advanced towards Agra. The en> 
thusiastic Tod thus describes this champion of 
putdn : — 

Sanga Eana was of middle stature, but of great 
muscular strength ; fair in complexion, with unusually 
large eyes, which seem to be peculiar to his descendants. 
He exhibited at his death but the fragments of a warrior; 
one eye was lost in a broil with his brother, an arm in 
action with the Lodi King of Dehli ; and he was a 
cripple owing to a limb being broken by a cannon-ball 
. . . while he counted eighty wounds, from the sword 
or lance, on other parts of his body.” 

Such was the shattered warrior who, in the second 
year of the conquest, advanced to contest with the Mu- 
ghols the possession of the land of Hind. In their 
mountain fastnesses the chiefs of his race had preserved 
their independence. But their traditions regarded the 
people of the northern mountains as the hereditary foes 
of the Aryan races, and as their destined supplanters in 
Hindustan. Bdna Sanka defied the augury, and formed 
a confederacy of the Bdjputs to strike a blow for 
empire. The year 1626 wore away in minor opera- 
tions. Humaiun conducted a successful campaign in 
Bahdr, occupying Jaunpur. Bdbar was put in posses- 
sion of the fort of Gwalior. Having thus swept his 
immediate field of action clear of Muslim rivals, Bdbar 
assembled all,lus available forces, and, in the month 
of October, marched south-west firom Agra to relieve 
BiAna, which was threatened by the Bajput army. 

By comparison of BAbar’s narrative with that of Tod, 
the historian of the BAjputs, we find that some lime 
was now wasted in negotiation. The Mughol amy waa 
encamped at Bikri, about half-way between Agra 'and 
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Bidna ; and Sanka had long been in the habit of coife- 
spending with Bdbar, whom, as already mentioned, it 
had been his interest to conciliate as long as their com- 
mon foes, the Lodis, were in possession of the empire. 
Whether or no Bibar still hoped to preserve friendly 
relations with him, and through him with the Bijpnts, 
correspondence appears to have been still proceeding 
when the accidents of proximity brought it to a sudden 
end. One morning a young and zealous Mughol oflScer 
named Aziz, being in temporary command of the ad- 
vanced guard, precipated events Toy going within ten 
miles of the Bijptit camp at the head of fifteen hun- 
dred horse. • The enemy’s pickets gave the alarm, and 
a large body of his cavalry attacked Aziz. Confusion 
ensued ,* a yak-tail standard was taken, and many Mu- 
ghols were made prisoners ; Babar hurried reinforce- 
ments to the front. The retreat was covered by a 
superior officer named Muhammad Ali Jang, Bdbar in 
person bringing up some guns in further support. 

B4bar was now seriously anxious. As at Pdnipat, he 
entrenched his army and protected his artillery. At 
the same time he bethought him of his sins, and re- 
solved to abjure wine. The whole of the plate used in 
drinking festivities was ordered up, every thin g ig^as 
hammered to pieces, the fragments were distributed 
amhng the needy. This public act by no means a dde d 
to tibe spirits of the troops ; on the contrary, despon- 
dency and desertion became common, and Bdbar found 
fainwelf compelled to adopt the most solemn means of 
i^ealing to the zeal of bis followers, and swore them 
on tiie Koran to conquer or to die upon the field. At 
the same time- he, for the first time in his life, allowed 
Ins besurd to grow on the chin. 

^iu wore away the pleasant cold season of those 
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regions. On the first day of the Persian year-^all 
Bihar’s civilisation was borrowed from Persia— active 
steps were adopted. It was Tuesday, the 1 2th Mansh« 
1627, when the adventurers, finding the Hindus hanging 
back, resolved to assume the offensive. The camp was 
broken up, and an advance made to Einhwa, a march 
nearer to Biina. Here, once more, the guns were 
ranged in front, the musketeers being behind them, and 
the cavalry upon either flank. Some further skirmish* 
ing took place, and a last attempt at negotiation ; and 
then, on Saturday the 16th, Bibar attacked in person 
at the head of his cavalry, having by that time arrived 
within four miles of the enemy’s camp. The dangOT, 
as so often happens, melted on being faced ; the Hindus 
were paralysed by the fire of the guns to which they 
had nothing to oppose, and by the weight of the men* 
at-arms mounted on Turkman and Afghin horses, by 
whom — according to Bihar’s usual tactics — ^they were 
enveloped on flank and rear. They broke, after a fierce 
struggle which lasted all the day ; many of their chiefr 
and leaders fell ; a great number of prisoners were 
taken ; the doughty Sanka saved himself by flight. The 
pursuit, however, was inefficient, and Bibar takes great 
blame to himself for not having conducted it in person. 
A pyramid of the enemy’s skulls, in the usual Tnrkm^A 
fashion, commemorated the fight. 

Among the chiefs who had fallen on the side of the 
Hindus had been Hassan Ehin, who had succeeds^ to 
the government of Mewit, over which his family' had 
held a quasi-independent sway for nearly two centneiee. 
The country was to the south-west of Dehli, a group 
d coolosed hills about Bewiri and Alwar. It ia nc^ 
<de<9 vrhat were its precise limits, hut it must have heeii. 
-el oaoliiariye extent, siace Bihar ttVi that ilia ^ 
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venae was over three krors, meaning apparently about 
two hundred and forty thousand pounds of our money — 
more than the whole land-revenue of the province of 
Agra as given in his Memoirs. At this period we are 
told that the usual capital was Tijara ; but Alwar was 
one of the chief fortified towns, and at that moment the 
seat of Government. Hassan Khan’s son submitted, 
and was pardoned with an assignment of land. Tijara 
was conferred upon one of the Turkish nobles, and 
Alwar on another. 

Having made these arrangements, Btlbar advanced 
into Bajpuyn, bent upon striking a final blow at the 
B4na of Udaipur, the redoubted Sanka. But a very 
strong place barred the road — Chandairi, which had 
fallen into Sanka’s hands towards the end of the Lodi 
dynasty, and was now hold for the Rdna by one of his 
men named Medini R&o, with a garrison of over four 
thousand Eajputs, “Pagans” Bdbar calls them; with 
him the Hindus are always “ Pagans,” the native Mus- 
lims “ Afghans,” and his own people “ Turks.” His 
own officers he designates by the Turkish title of 
“ Begs,” using the generic Persian title “ Amir ” for 
all officers, whether his own, belonging to the native 
Muslims, or Hindus. What he was himself it might be 
difficult to say. His secretary, Shekh Zain, calls him 
“ The KhakAn,” an old Tartar title. His position was 
something between that of Dacoit, or leader of bandits, 
fmd that of Emperor of Hindustan, which he, de facto, 
may be said to have attained at the time of his death, 
some three years later on. 

. He was now, in the latter part of the year 1627 a.d., 
approaching Chandairi. But the approach was through 
a dffificnlt country. He had to cut down the woods, and 
to make a road for his guns and wagons as he pro- 
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ceeded. It took him six weeks to reach Ohandairi. He 
found it a place of some strength. The town was forti- 
fied, the walls running along the slope of a hill, on 
whose summit stood the fort or inner citadel. The 
artillery of the assailants was placed on an opposite 
mound, upon ground prepared for the purpose. Scaling- 
ladders and screens having been prepared, the place was 
summoned, but Medini Eao refused to surrender. In 
a week’s time all was ready, when suddenly a letter 
arrived from the eastward, announcing that the Turkish 
army had been defeated, driven out of Lucknow, and 
forced to fall back upon Kanauj. Bdbar seems to have 
kept the news to himself for the time, and pressed on 
the assault. By night-time his men had stormed the 
town, and driven the garrison into the citadel. Next 
morning, having examined the locality, he found that 
there was one comparatively easy access to the gate by 
a path or covered way, leading down to the water that 
ran at the foot of the hill. Here, therefore, he placed 
his body-guard and the centre of his line, and at once 
commenced a simultaneous attack on all sides, of which 
that by the covered way was to be the most serious. 
The Bdjputs made a stout defence ; but a Beg named 
Shdham Nur found a bastion of the citadel joining on 
to a part of the tovm wall, and by this he effected an 
entry. The force of the garrison posted at the covered 
way was driven in, and other parts of the walls were 
scaled. Then followed the horrible heroism habitual to 
a conquered Hindu garrison of those days. The de- 
fenders, having slain their ovm women and children, 
stripped themselves to the skin, and rushing out, sword 
in hand, renewed the fight. But the sally was in vain ; 
the steady valour of the disciplined Mughols — to give 
them their proper name — ^prevailed. The surviTOis of 
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the garrison fell on one another in Medini’s qnarteiB ; 
ere the day declined the whole place was in the con-’ 
qneror’s hands. 

Baising his cnstomary pyramid of heads, Bdbar pro- 
ceeded to call a council of hie Begs. Ohandairi was 
made over to Ahmad Sh^, the son of the Afghdn from 
whom Sanha had taken it. News came that Sanka was 
dead ; and B&bar, thinking the Afghans of the east his 
more pressing danger, resolved, with the acquiescence 
of his council, on marching agains? them before taking 
further measures against the Eajputs. 

Chandairi had fallen on a Thursday. On the Sunday 
following the army was in motion. Crossing the Jumna 
at Einir, just below the confluence of the Chambal, he 
sent on a party of light troops to procure intelligence, 
and marched the main army with all possible despatch 
towards Kanauj. When within a short distance of that 
place he met his scouts, who brought information that 
the enemy was posted on the left bank of the Ganges, 
just below Kanauj, prepared to contest the passage of 
the river. 

Bdbar adopted the measures of a good officer. Lay- 
ing hands on all procurable boats, he found himself in 
poesession of a number sufficient to throw a sort of 
pontoon-bridge over the stream. It was now about the 
end of winter — a period when the rivers in Upper India, 
deriving their supply from the Himalayan snow, are at 
thair least width and volume, a circumstance which 
^snst have facilitated Bdbar’s operations. Planting a 
breastwork up-stream, which he flUed with matchlook- 
iB0n, and placing a heavy gun upon an island below, he 
,|ibteeted his men while they were at work. In less 
dhaa a fortnight the bridge was complete^ aiid on the 
'tluid day after^(a Friday) the army tlieffaeaage 
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am! established itself on the left bank, though stoutly 
resisted by the enemy. B&bar admits that, having at- 
tained this measure of success, he ought to have at 
once gone on ; but he sacrificed his plans to a puerile 
crotchet. For some unintelligible reason, he resolved 
to fight on Sunday, thereby losing a day. The enem;^ 
profited by the delay to decamp, and Bdbar had to be 
content with occupying Lucknow and the surrounding 
country. 

From this expedition Babar returned to Agra, whence 
he went on a visit to Gwalior. While there he received 
a messenger from the son of BAna Sanka, whose speedy 
submission showed the wisdom of the determination to 
deal vigorously with the Afgh&ns and the prestige that 
had been gained by the success of that campaign. 

In the beginning of 1629 more bad news came from 
the eastward, and once more the indefatigable leader, 
riding in one day from Gwalior to Agra, put himself at 
the head of his army. It is to be noticed that the 
PathAn chief, Sher Ehan — soon to become so famous — 
had absconded from Bdbar’s Court, and about this time 
appeared in the ranks of the native Muslim insurgents, 
whom he was afterwards to lead to temporaiy triumph. 
For the time, however, the Mughol star continued to 
aseend; BAbar marched down the DuAb, raised &e 
siege of ChunAr by the mere alarm of his approach, 
and reached GhAzipur by forced marches. Here he 
opened negotiations with the MusalmAn King of Bmi- 
gal ; and, on these failing, gave him a sound eh«^ise> 
mant alter a long engagement, in which the Bengdlil^ 
appear to have fought with their backs to a liver, and 
supported by a fleet of boats. The story is coi^|||B|| 
and ol no great imnortance. tor Beaaal was 
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Early in September 1529, Bdbar. returned to Agra, and 
his charming autobiography comes to an abrupt end. 
It may be that his health broke down, and that the rest 
at last realised left him without spirit to continue the 
work of writing. He was now truly Emperor, and of a 
vast though incoherent empire, extending from Badak- 
shin and Ennduz, beyond the Hindu Kush range, 
including all Afghanistan, the Punjab, Hindustan, 
Eajputan, and Bahar. On the 26th December 1530 
he died peacefully at Agra, in tb^ fiftieth year of his 
age, having nominated as his successor his eldest son, 
Hamaiun, then in his twenty-second year. “ Do not 
slay your brothers,” he said at their last interview, 
“but watch them with care.” He was buried in the 
beautiful garden on the left bank of the river, just above 
the city of Agra, known in modem times as “ The 
BAmb^h,” but his remains were, in after years, 
removed to Edbul, near which city his tomb is still to 
be seen. [For Bumes’ description of the tomb and its 
site, vide Erskine, vol. i. p. 517. J 
‘ Judged by his own record, BAbar was amiable, social, 
enduring of privation and labour; yet prone to pleasure, 
with small care for moral obhgations, and but little 
taste for the civil duties of a mler. No doubt has ever 
been thrown on the Memoirs — the Wakidt, or Tuzak — of 
BAbar. Originally written in Chaghtai Turkish, they 
were translated into Persian by a member of the family 
in the reign of the author’s grandson, the Emperor 
Akbar. They have been translated into French, in 
iDvdem days, by M. Favet de Courteille ; an English 
translation of the Persian version has been made by the 
lat(e||Cr. W. Erskine, and copious extracts are given in 
jjAlll^nrth volume of Dowson. The book ia one that 
cm never fail to please ; being no less than ** Con* 
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fessions ” of a mediaeval adventurer who eombined 
qualities not often found together, and whose speech is 
candid, while his observation is direct and genuine. 
Although. professing Islam, Babar is no bigot; and, 
instead of ** sending infidels to hell,” is ready enough 
to negotiate with the Rdis and Rams, and maintain 
them in dignity and usefulness. His opinion of the 
Hindus and their land was, however, decidedly and tren- 
chantly unfavourable. 

“ Hindustan,” says the conqueror, “is a country 
that has but little to recommend it. The inhabitants 
are not good-looking ; they have no idea of the 
pleasures of society, they have no genius or general- 
ising talent, neither polish of manner, amiability, or 
sympathetic feeling, neither ingenuity or mechanical 
invention, nor knowledge or skill in architecture ; they 
have no decent houses, good fruit, ice or cold water ; 
their markets are ill-supplied ; they have neither 
publio*bathB nor colleges ; neither candles nor candle- 
sticks. If you want to read or write by night, yon 
must have a filthy, half-naked fellow, stan^g over you 
all the time with a flaring torch.” 

This extract is not only interesting as a description — 
perhaps a little pessimistic — of the state of Hindustu 
in Bdbar’s time, but as showing the comparatively high 
standard of his own notions of civilisation. In the 
copy of the Persian translation of the Memoirs which 
belonged to the Emperor Shah JahAn, there are about 
one hundred coloured drawings, which strongly Qbnfirm 
this estimate. The portrait of the author and hero,, in 
which the likeness is preserved throughout, is that of a 
thoughtful gentleman, with pale oval face and tinutll 
pointed black moustache, not unlike a Bussian ofShet'oi 
Bussars of our own times. 
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The weaknesses of his administration have been 
pointed oat by a very able contemporary. It has been 
mentioned that an Indian Muslim, named Sher £bdn, 
had been at one time in the suite of Bdbar* whom he 
left during the Chanderi campaign to take part in the 
rebellion of his countrymen in Bah£r. He justified 
himself in these words : If luck and fortune favour 
me I wiU expel the Mughols from India ; for they are 
not our superiors in battle or in single combat ; but we 
A^hins have let the Empire slip tj^rough our fingers by 
our own dissensions. Since I have been among the 
Mnghols and observed their conduct, 1 have seen that 
they lack order and discipline. And their leaders, 
from pride of birth and station, neglect the superin- 
tendence of administration, and leave affairs in the 
hands of ofiScials in whom they blindly trust. These 
men act on corrupt motives in every case, whether it 
be a soldier’s, a cultivator’s, or a refractory zemindar’s. 
From lust of gain they make no distinction bttween 
friend and foe.” 

The shrewd observer who made this diagnosis was 
now in something like the position occupied by Bobert 
Bruce in Britain at the death of Edward Longshanks. 
The heir of Bdbar was Humaiun, a prince not destitute 
of chivalric qualities, but idle-pnd dissipatedjaiiihose 
Bannockburn was awaitiimiim.* For ^e nql^few 
years of his reign he conducled tedious and ultimately 
uumecessful campaigns, in Gnjardt and Mdlwa ; ah4 in 
thi interyals devoted attention to new fort in 

a parii of Firoz Shdh’s city ^ which he 

gave the name of Dinpana. Suffimile the 
W 09 » fighting among themselves b yAmd 
Ih these quarters Sultdh Mate«Ba|JB||M 
decaaaed Ibrdhim Lodi, wag 
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being acknowledged by the mt^'ority of tibe A|gh4nfl ae 
their ruler, was able to command for a time the alto- 
g^ce of Sher Eh&n. With their united forces they 
occupied Jaunpur. This circumstance drew Humaiun 
into the field from which he was to retire, after a 
struggle ot three years, worsted and discomfited. It 
•may, therefore, be taken as the occasion of saying a 
few words of the remarkable man to whom he mts 
opposed, the facts in regard to whom, having bean 
recorded after his death and the downfall of his short- 
lived dynasty, may be regarded as free from exaggeration 
and Oriental flattery. 

Sher Shdh was originally named Farid : he was the 
grandson of an immigrant (of the Sur tribe) who came 
from the Afghdn province of Boh — on the spurs of the 
Sulaiman range — the same from which the “ Bohillas ” 
afterwards got their name. The date of his birth is not 
to be found, but it must have taken place in the last ten 
or fifteen years of the fifteenth century. He was sent 
to Jaunpur for his education, and gave proof of early 
ability. While yet young he obtained charge of a 
district in Bahdr. Here he displayed the originality of 
an earnest reformer, and laid the foundation of the 
system which was to become so great under Akbar. 
The union of humanity with energy is most exceptional 
in Asia^ statesmen, for their conduct is usuSi^ the 
result dl impulse, and is determined by the prevailing 
turn of individud character. All that Sher Eh^, 
Shdh, is known to have done shows reflection and 
siple. On taking charge of his first district he 
the officials and the heads of the conununzlT; 

he said that he ha4set his heart on 
le traoti io that tiuw oem interests wnidi 
oaneemed in that ofej^t as h«s ie|int«i|l^' 
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could be. In the last resource success depended on 
the humble peasantry, who notoriously suffered from 
the corruption and oppression of those in authority. 
He had therefore determined on assessing the revenue 
on the measured area of the land, rewarding the col- 
lecting officials by a commission. The payment might 
be in cash or in kind, at the cultivator’s pleasure. 

“ I accordingly warn you,” he said to the officials, 
** that, if the people complain that* you take more than 
what is BO fixed, 1 shall myself t^ke part in the audit 
and shall debit the excess to you.” Then, turning to 
the cultivating headmen, he added that the revenue 
would be collected with the utmost strictness ; but so 
long as they paid a lenient assessment with punctuality, 
they might always come to him with their complaints ; 
he would allow none to oppress them. 

Family troubles driving him from home, he went 
to Dehli and Agra in search of employment and 
patronage. Shortly before Babar’s conquest he got an 
extended charge in Bahdr and it was about this time 
that he acquired the title of “ Sher EhAn.” In the 
earlier part of Babar’s career, Sher Eh4n supported 
the Lodi cause in the eastern provinces ; but in 1528 
he joined the Mughol camp. As we have already seen, 
he formed an unfavourable opinion of the character and 
habits of the adventurers. Perceiving his aspiring and 
energetic character, Bdbar meditated his arrest ; but 
the wary Afgh&n anticipated this, withdrawing from the 
camp during the Chanderi campaign. After various* 
wars and intrigues, he espoused the cause of Sultdn 
Mahmud about the end of the year 1585, while 
Hnmaiun was engag^ ip Qujardt. Humaiun enter- 
teined thoughts of attaokiog him, but was glad to 
ehango his utind. Amusing the Bmperor with insinoeise 
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negotiationB, the politic Afghan got possession of Ohnnir, 
and the Emperor turned once more to his efforts 
in the west. Sher Ehan having leisure to work 
out his own plane soon got rid of Sultin Mahmud, who 
retired to Gaur in Bengal. Sher Ehdn persuaded the 
Mughol officers in Bahdr of his loyalty, and for some 
time was left unmolested. At length (1537) Humaiun, 
having been entirely unsuccessful in Gujarat and Mdlwa, 
resolved to move down east and look into matters 
there for himself. Ghunar, a strong place on the 
Ganges, resisting him, was taken on the 8th January 
1638. The circumstances of the siege are related with 
amusing detail by the equerry, Jauhar {vide Dowson, 
p. 138 ff.). The time occupied must have been oon> 
siderable, for we are told that the general in coxnmand 
occupied himself for no less than six months in con* 
structing a floating battery so as to complete on the 
water side the investment that had begun by land. The 
garrison ultimately capitulated, and, much to Humaiun’s 
displeasure, were treated with severity ; but the offend- 
ing commander was shortly after poisoned by some 
of his own officers whom he had offended. 

While the Mughol army was thus employed, an 
officer of Sher Ehdn’s had taken Gaur, the capital of 
Bengal. At the same time that chief himself got 
poasession of Bohtds in the hilly country of Bahdr, and, 
congratulated himself on having, in these two places, 
gained more than he had lost in Ohundr. He thw 
turned towards the pursuing Emperor, who itas no 
match for him in age or experience, and whom he 
deluded by false shows of submission. Humaiun 
agreed to return to Agra, leaving Bah4r,and Bengal aa 
tributary provinces in the hands of Sher Ehto. 
rite Emperor was as quickly diverted from this piU|KWS 
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by the argaments of a fresh negotiator in the person of 
the Lodi Prince, Mahmud, who shook his faith in Sher 
Khdn, and persuaded him to march upon Bengal. Sher 
EMn was equal to the occasion, and was favoured by 
fortune, as is the way with the bold. Mahmud died at 
this juncture ; the Emperor was caught in a trap 
between Patna and Monghyr, where he lost his baggage, 
carriage, tents, and all the men in charge, and was 
blockaded for a month ; after which,' although he occu- 
pied Qaur at last, it was a barren Iviumph, from which 
he only gained fresh trouble after wasting four months 
there in luxurious repose. 

About the end of the year 1538 news reached 
Humaiun, at Gaur, that trouble had arisen at Agra 
which required his presence there. Meanwhile, Sher 
Ehdn, having gained the unanimous confidence of the 
too-often divided Afghdns, had collected a compact force 
with which he resolved to attack the unfortunate Mughol 
monarch. Once more terms were offered, this time 
by the Emperor; but Sher Ehdn, after allowing the 
Imperialists to pass by him, resolved, by the advice of 
a clerical counsellor, on breaking the truce, and, 
suddenly falling upon the Mughol camp at a place 
called Chaunsa, where the Earmndsa falls into the 
Ganges, drove them off in the direction of Agra. The 
Bmperor and his staff fled with such precipitation that 
their families fell into the enemy’s hands. The 
Baaptess and other ladies were treated with all cour- 
(eey, and the conqueror was proclaimed King by the 
title of “ Sher Shdh, Sultdn i-Adili ” (“ Just Lord”). 

Li April 1540 Humaiun, having patched up the revolt 
at retui^ied to the eastward. The two armies 
XWri iit ]^ai](j, on the opposite banks of riie Ganget, 
Um at tl^ seas<m of tiie year. Then took place 
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the last negotiation. Sher Shdh— ^s he was now oalled 
— sent a herald to the Emperor, to propose, not peace, 
bnt terms of comhat. If His Majesty preferred he would 
cross first, and if not, he would await His Majesty’s 
pleaimre where he was. The Emperor replied soomfally 
that if “ Sher Khdn ” would but make room, he would 
cross and give him battle. The Afghan chief had thus 
gained his end — that is, his enemy would fight with 
a river behind. Retiring about five miles, he, with 
every appearance of courtesy, permitted the Imperialists 
to pass the river. When the passage was complete, he 
reconnoitred, and entrenched his army on the enemy’s 
front. But the Mughols were weakened by desertions 
and disheartened : “ Let us go,” they cried (according 
to the testimony of one who was with them), and rest 
in our own homes.” 

Skirmishes took place day by day, till the heat grew 
to a dreadful height, and the Ganges, swollen by the 
melting of the snow, began •to run with a full current 
behind the Mughols. It was past the middle of May, 
and the early rains set in with unusual violence, so as 
to fiood their camp, which lay on the river meadows. 
On the morning of the i7th the Mughol army moved 
out, resolved to take higher ground, if they had to fight 
for it. In the matter of fighting the A^hdns were 
ready to indulge them. Leaving their entrenohmenhs 
they moved out in a long line, the Shdh himself leading 
the centre. On the Mughol centre rode the EnaperoTy 
but he was ill-supported. Twenty-seven chiefb Entitled 
to tuffhs (yak or horse-tail standards), who led tiie left 
of the Imperial line, concealed those insignia fipom fes* 
of attracting the enemy. " From this,” says Haidar 
Mima who had a command among them, “ from dbis 
M ib0 officers may be foxaaed some 
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of the courage of the men." Sher Shdh’s force was 
estimated by this observer at no more than 16,000 
horse, while the Imperialists were 40,000 strong, with 
abundant artillery. But each chief was surrounded by 
pampered pages and light-armed followers who were 
absurdly placed in the front ; these were at once routed, 
and in their rout hampered the advance of the men-at- 
arms of their side. ‘‘ Before the enemy had discharged 
an arrow, we were virtually defeated, not a man being 
wounded, either friend or foe. Not a gun was fired." 
The steel-clad horsemen clattered into the mud, and 
plunged into the brimming stream ; and the only deaths 
that happened were when they were drowned. Humaiun 
was led to the river by an unknown cavalier in black, 
who seized the bridle-rein. Here he found an elephant 
on which he got across, being helped out on the other 
side by some by-standers. Hurrying to Agra, he made 
but a short halt there ; his mind was disturbed, he 
spoke of supernatural beings who had appeared on 
the Afghdn side. Arrived at Lahore he met his brothers ; 
but one of them, Eamrdn — who had deserted before 
the battle of Eanauj — was determined to hold the 
Punjdb and Kabul on his own account, and, the alarm 
of pursuit becoming urgent, the luckless Humaiun was 
fain to depart hurriedly to Sind. 

We need not follow his wanderings. For nearly 
fifteen years he disappears from the history of India, 
and our only present concern with him is to inquire 
into the reasons of the revolution. The first and 
greatest is the character of his opponent. Sher Shdh 
was an extraordinary man, and to genius such as his 
all things are .possible. The ingrained faults of the 
Pathfia character are perfidy and disunion ; but as he 
was never perfidious — towards friends — ^he was able 
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to win confidence, and out of confidence to build union. 
On the other hand the Emperor was young, he had 
characteristic weaknesses, and laboured under the heavy 
disadvantage of having been bom in the purple. His 
follovrers, too, were fine gentlemen, above all work 
except fighting, till at last they were unequal even to 
that. And the kingdom of Kdbul, whence he might 
have expected to draw reinforcements of hardier men, 
was in the hands of the unfaithful Kamr^. So he was 
overthrown and driven out. After a series of toilsome 
and perilous wanderings —which are narrated with 
pathetic simplicity by his constant attendant Jaupar — 
he found an unquiet asylum with the Shia King of 
Persia, by whom he was forced to embrace his heretical 
creed. Meanwhile his successful rival built up anew 
the throne of Hindustan, which he finally ascended at 
Dehli on the 25th January 1542. 

The whole of his brief administration — he must 
have been by this time a man of nearly sixty — ^was 
based on tbe principle of union. A devout Muslim, 
he never oppressed his Hindu subjects. The disputes 
of his own people he suppressed with all the energy 
of his nature. He laboured day and night, for he said, 
“It behoves the great to be always active.” 

In the first hour after sunrise Sher Sh&h performed 
his devotions, and then turned to the busmess of the 
day, beginning with a parade, after which he conversed 
vrith his officers and men. He then went over his 
accounts and gave audiences. 

After two and a half hours of such work came break* 
fast, in the society of pious and learned men ,* then more 
business. After the noon-day prayer he took a little 
lest ; on rising, he read a portion of Scripture and then 
foil to work once more. '*'He divided hfo teixitoiy into 
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hundreds, in each of which were local officers whose 
place it was to mediate between the people and the 
officers of the crown. Not content with the administra- 
tive side of social reform, he went beyond most Muslim 
rulers, and attempted a certain crude legislation. The 
nature of the attempts attributed to him shows that a 
critical moment was passing in medieeval India. His 
ordinances touched on almost all the primary parts of 
administration, and evince a real care for the people’s 
welfare. Thus, if thefts or robbeneg could not be 
brought home to the actual offenders, the heads of the 
commune in whose borders the offence occurred were 
called on to satisfy the authorities that the offenders had 
not found harbour with them, and to trace them to 
another village. This may seem a rude method ; but 
it has been used in later times, and has worked well in 
similar circumstances. Still more was such responsi- 
bility enforced where the crime had been complicated 
with bloodshed. Protective methods were not neglected ; 
walled enclosures were provided along the roads for 
travellers to rest in at night, with their property secure 
about them. If any such died upon their journey, the 
property they left was taken care of till the heirs could 
be found. Customs were only levied twice on mer- 
chandise, once on the frontier, once in the market : bad 
economy, but preferable to the usual practice of taking 
toll at every possible opportunity. All these regulations 
were well calculated to protect a nascent system of in- 
land traffic. Of the Shah’s system of land-revenue we 
have had a glimpse, and need only add that he continued, 
quaUt ab ineqpto, the intelligent protector of the humble 
peasant on whom, as he said, the prosperity of an agri- 
eultncal realm must ultimately depend. One §iW 
of discontent and unthilft ^ong Eastern 
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vators is due to the exactions of officials on tour and of 
marching troops. To reduce this evil to a minimum 
the Shah, on his progresses, inspected the wayside crops 
and placed mounted guards over them. When fields 
were wantonly injured he had been seen by eye-witnesses 
to take vengeance with his own hand ; the owners were 
immediately compensated. These things may serve to 
show that the rural population was still sparse, and the 
tillage dependent on a scanty supply of labour, necessi- 
tating care for the comfort and content of the peasantry. 
Even in marching through an enemy’s country the 
people were not to be molested, “ for,” said the Bhah, 
“ if we drive them away our conquests will be of little 
profit.” 

All this has an importance extending beyond the 
immediate time. After the Mughol restoration Sher 
Shah's officials passed into Akbar’s service ; the faults 
imputed by the 6h^ to what he called “ Mughol ” 
administration — but which are common to all Turks — 
were prevented ; and this far-sighted man, even after 
his death and the subversion of his dynasty, remained 
the originator of all that was done by mediaeval Indian 
rulers for the good of the people. 

Especially did the Shah watch and control his subor- 
dinates. Officials from his Court were strictly associated 
with local officers, and were compelled to pay for their 
own articles of consumption at full prices in open 
market. No officials were allowed to remain in the 
same place more than two years. 

And BO, for this brief space, the land,” as the Shih 
himself boasted, “ had peace from the borders of Oude 
to the Butlej river.” A royal highway ran from one 
point to the other, crossed % one from Agra to Bnr- 
htepnr,.on the limita ef the Deccan; and daily poata 

6 . 
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carried letters from one end of each to the other. A 
third road ran from Agra across Bajpatdn, and a fourth 
connected the cities of Multan and Lahore. Lastly, 
the Shah made a point of completing the new fort of 
Humaiun at Dehli, where he built a mosque that is still 
standing, the pride of the later Pathan school of 
architecture. 

On the 22nd of May 1545 this marvellous man met 
the petty fortress and the dubious h&nd from which no 
hero can count on immunity. He wns besieging Kalinjar 
when he was struck by the splinter of a tumbril near 
which he was standing, and which was exploded by a 
shot from the ramparts. Taken into his tent, he lay for 
two days, conscious and thinking of his duty to the last. 
On being remonstrated with for giving way to low 
spirits, he said he had three or four regrets. He was 
sorry that he had not moved the tribesmen from the 
hills of Boh (mentioned above as the cradle of his family) 
to be a military colony in the Eastern Funjdb, and watch 
the attempts of the Mughols from the direction of 
Edbul ; next, he ought to have destroyed Lahore, which 
was sure to be the base of the next invasion ; thirdly, 
he meant to have provided facilities for Indian believers 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca; lastly, he should 
have built on the field of Panipat a monument in honour 
of Sultdn Ibrdhim, and another to the Mughol lords who 
had periled in the wars. 

Sher Sh&h’s second son succeeded him by the title of 
t f»14m Sh4h, and reigned nine years. He was an able 
but arbitrary and cruel ruler, under whom the old con- 
tentiousness of the Fathans, or Indian A^hdns, revived; 
SO that the whole period was consumed in fruitLess 
kitrigues and fights, and in the constant depression of 
the nobility without oorrespun|4ing advantage to tiie 
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people. Islam SMh, Sur, died in November 1654. His 
son was murdered by the brother of the deceased ruler's 
wife, the boy's maternal uncle ; fresh broils and rebel- 
lions followed. To such a depth of imbecility had the 
Pathdn aristocracy fallen that the chief command of the 
army fell into the hands of a Hindu chandler, named 
Hemu. 

In the meanwhile, Humaiun had become the father of 
a son, and had obtained the mastery of his refractory 
brothers. Kdmrdn, the most hostile, was taken, and) 
after some hesitation, deprived of his eye-sight, that pre- 
caution which, in this and other Oriental reigning 
families, was held to incapacitate for the throne. 
Humaiun descended from Kdbul in 1655, and took pos- 
session of Lahore. He then justified the prevision of 
Sher Bhdh by making that city his base, from which he 
sent forward a force towards the banks of the Sutlej. 
Early in the year this force was met by the Pathdn 
forces at Sirhind, near Ambdla, and at once advanced to 
the encounter. The Pathdn leaders were in the very 
crisis of a quarrel, and failed to co-operate. Still, the 
foroe that remained available was considerable. The 
first battle took place at Maehiwara, on the banks of 
the Sutlej, where the Mughol advance was led by Bairdm 
£hdn, a Persian Turk, who had been captured and 
released by Sher Shdh in the sequel of the Eanauj cam- 
paign, and who had joined Humaiun during his wander- 
ings. Grossing the river without being molested, orev^n 
perceived, by the negligent foe, Bairdm caught them in a 
village, which w^ set on fire during the action. All the 
early part of the night Bairam plied them with arrows 
yn d fire-arms, galled by which, and by the conflagratioiii 
they refamctedt leaving the Mnghols in possession nf tbd 
eolniby on both banks of the Sntliy down to Ha^dnat 
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and leaving Dehli itself exposed. . A second battle fol- 
lowed, in which the youthful Akbar took part, and was 
newarded by his father. 

The Sur family had now but one stay left, the 
Hindu above-mentioned, who was at this time engaged 
in a campaign to the eastward. But enough had been 
done for the present, and the long-enduring Emperor 
contented himself with proceeding to Dehli. He made 
his entry on the 23rd July and at* once began enjoying 
a brief repose, soon to become — •*-iad he but known it — 
sound and long enough. 

Our last glimpse of Humaiun is in peaceful worship. 
Within sight of the mosque of Sher Shah, in the Din- 
pana, is an octagon building, three stories high, whose 
walls still show traces of painting, and which is tra- 
ditionally known as “ the library of Humaiun." Here, 
as the clear winter evening was gathering, the restored 
monarch was seated on the topmost terrace when he 
heard the muezzin’s call to prayer. Bising suddenly 
to turn towards the western sky he slipped in leaning 
his stafE upon the polished floor. He fell upon the 
stair-head and was precipitated down the first flight of 
steps. The external hurt received must have been 
slight, for he walked home ;* but be had been injured 
inwardly, and died, after a few days’ illness, on the 
26th January 1666, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 
His character was thus described by a fnend and kins- 
man : — “ 1 have seen few possessed of so much natural 
talent and goodness ; but having dissolute and sensual 
servants, and associates of mean and profligate character, 
he contracted bad habits, such as the* excessive use of 

* This accident has been' differently related. The account in 
the text has been taken from the best authority and ▼erifled by 
personal obsersatiou on the spot. 
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opium ; and the work which devolved on him as a prince 
he left entirely to them. But he had many good 
qualities. ' In battle steady and brave, in conversation 
he was ingenious and lively, and at table full of wit'. 
He was kind-hearted and liberal.” Finally, it must be 
clear that if his woes were due to the faults of his 
character, they were made lighter by the cheerfiil and 
elastic spirit with which they were borne. This sustained 
him until, by the aid of able friends, he finally attained 
his ends and closed his career in the enjoyment of peace 
and the prospect of prosperity. 

The story is not, indeed, all that could be wished. 
Amid the constant wars and intrigues in which it 
abounds we see less of the people even than is usual in 
medisBval annals. "We can only conjecture a continual 
scene of discomfort and demoralisation, as they lay year 
after year in their squalid villages, exposed to the 

drums and tramplings ” of needy hosts of armed men, 
having no feeling in common but contempt and hatred 
for their blood and creed, and lust for their women and 
their goods. 

[Full details of the lives and wars of B^bar and 
Humaiun will be found in the History of India, by W. 
Erskine (London 1864.) I have been restrained from 
imitating his fulness by want of space, as also by the 
a'dvice and criticism contained in Mr. Elphinstone’s 
letters to him published in Sir E. Colebrooke’s excel- 
lent Life of Momstmrt Elphinstone. 'What facts have 
been deemed to demand record are believed to be essen- 
tial to the subject, and have been careMy taken from 
the best sources — ^mostly contemporaneous.] 
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CHAPTER IV.. 

A 

AKBAR : FIRST PERIOD. A.D. 1556-7*5. 

About the time of Humaiuu's death a last blow was 
being struck on behalf of the native Muslim power, the 
striker being a Hindu ; which fact is one among many 
indications that a fusion had begun to take place among 
the inhabitants of Hindustan, despite the serious 
separation caused by religion, and the indifference of 
the ruling powers of the State, even when not actively 
hostile. It has already been mentioned that, in the 
decline of the Pathan power, the command of the army 
had devolved upon Hemu, originally a retail tradesman. 
This man had found his way to Court probably on busi- 
ness affairs of a municipal character, and his many 
talents quickly attracted attention among an aristocracy 
more than usually careless and ignorant of such thingh. 
This was about a.d. 1 633, and in the following year he 
undertook to put down the rising of a certain petty 
chief ou conditions which he named. His proposals 
being accepted, he set off for Bidna, the. scene of the 
tuung, with about four thousand horse and four 
elephants. The disdainful chief sent his stable-boys to 
s^t him, and proceeded in another direction on a pari^ 
0^ pleasure. Hemu flattered and encpurftged the Mi^ 
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lim officers of his party, and short work was made of the 
grooms and their followers. Then the rebel chief had to 
come in person, accompanied by a force of 8,000 horse 
and 3,000 foot, with fighting elephants and a train of 
guns. Nothing daunted by this preponderance of strength, 
Hemu persuaded his associates to make a night attack 
upon the camp of the enemy. This scheme — always 
delicate and often dangerous — was carried out with 
success ; and Hemu appeared before the throne of his 
Pathdn sovereign with the prize taken. He declined 
all reward and honour for himself, saying that the sue* 
cess was due to the sole merit of the soldiers. By this 
sort of conduct he overcame the prejudices due to his 
creed and nationality ; military men and Muslims learnt 
to trust and obey a person who was neither one nor the 
other, but who knew how to conciliate their regard. 

On the Mughol side, too, there was a leader of 
character and talent, Bairim Khan, whom we have 
already seen taken and pardoned by Sher Shdh after 
Kanauj, and returning with. Humaiun, for whom he 
recovered the Punjab. He was by descent a Turkman 
of the tribe of “ The Black Sheep,” the same which, in 
earlier days, had carried terror through Persia and as 
far as Baghdad. He appears to have been the son of 
a Persian adventurer who had joined the army of Bdbar 
when that prince was on his way to E4bul in 1604. 
Having been temporarily separated from the army in 
the south of Kanauj (1640) Bairdm found meanef of 
joining Humaiun ; and gained the favour of that ffieile 
monarch, whom he even dissuaded from a despondent 
project he had formed of going to Mecca and so losing^ 
bQ possibility of restoration to the throne of Hindustai^ 
He thus became an essentiid factor in the foundation oF 
9)4 Mughol Bisiag vfitih Ins master’s riser hh 
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had now been for some time attached to the yonthfnl 
Akbar, with the title of Atalik ; and in that capacity 
was engaged with an army in pacifying the Punjab. 
While thus employed Bairilm received the news of the 
Emperor’s fatal accident on the 15th February 1556. 
The head-quarters were then at Kalanur, a place on the 
northern side of Amritsar ; where Akbar was proclaimed 
Emperor, Bairdm at the same time being declared 
Prime Minister, both for war and peace. 

Hemu advanced upon Agra, wMeh was evacuated, 
without resistance, by the forces of the Mughoi Govern- 
ment. Un^er the walls of Dehli he gained a success 
over the Mughoi leader there ; and on the retreat of the 
Mughols Hemu entered the city, where he is said to 
have assumed sovereignty under the title of Raja Vikram 
Aditya. He then marched northwards till he found 
his way barred by the enemy on the storied field of 
Pdnipat. The Mughoi leaders were divided in opinion ; 
and a council of war went the length of resolving on 
retirement beyond the line^ of the Indus until strength 
could be gathered from Kabul for an overwhelming 
advance. But Bairam, gauging the situation more 
wisely, overruled the resolution in virtue of his plenary 
powers. The circumstance is noteworthy in two ways : 
it shows how great was the prestige of the Hindu 
chandler; and it shows, further, that the early Mughols 
looked on Kabul as their base of action. 

The details of the battle are given — though by no 
means copiously — in the Tabakdt-i-Akbari, by a contem- 
porary author, Nizd.m-ud-din Ahmad. It was prefaced 
by an extraordinary mishap to the native army, who 
40Bt the artillery as it was on its way to head-quarters, 
1]^ a sudden coup de main on the part of the Mughols. 
Bair^ at the same time acted upon the principle of 
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enconragement noted in Voltaire’s sneer at the conduct 
of the British Government with Admiral Byng ; slaying 
in his own tent the officer whose misconduct or misfor- 
tune had led to the loss of Behli, three subordinates 
being at the same time placed under arrest. Next day 
(5th November 1 556), the decisive encounter took place. 
Hemn’s first rank being broken, he advanced on his 
elephant at the head of the reserve. The historian 
admits that this movement was at first successful. 
Hemu’s centre moved on the left wing of the Mughols ; 
it consisted of 500 elephants and 20,000 Indian horse, 
Afghans and Bdjputs. Having broken the Mughols on 
the left, Hemu turned upon their centre, where Bairdm 
commanded in person. The archers stood firm ; the 
enemy’s advance was met by a ceaseless storm of arrows, 
one of which entering the eye of the valiant Hindu 
leader as he stood up in his howdah, at once rendered 
him incapable of command. There seems to have been 
no one to take his place ; as so often happens in Asiatic 
warfare, the masterless multitude lost their cohesion 
and confidence, broke their order, turned their backs, 
and fled, pursued by the Imperialists with considerable 
slaughter. Hemu, meanwhile, had sunk fainting in the 
howdah, and his elephant was captured by a Mughol 
officer, who drove his prize straight into the presence 
of the young Emperor. It was afterwards related by 
Akbar’s friends bow Bairdm failed in all attempts to 
persuade Akbar to flesh his maiden sword in the ca^ve 
who was held up before him with his ghastly woiud. 
“ He is no better than a dead man,” urged the gallant 
stripling; “1 cannot strike him.” Before all those 
who stood by the stern Atdlik then cut off the Hindu’s, 
head with his own sabre. 

Next day the army marched on Dehli, where 
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young monarch was welcomed by the citizens. An 
expedition was hence sent to MewAt, whither Hemu’s 
fiEunily and treasures had been sent for safety. The 
treasure was captured and its escort slain. 

Adil Shah, the titular head of the Sur family, died in 
Bengal, whither he had fled. In his fourteenth year 
Akbar found himself, nominally at least, master of all 
India north of the Narbada ; in some places as Federal 
head — what is commonly but improperly called “ Suze- 
rain ” — in others with complete sovereignty. He was 
bom at Amarkot, in Sindh, on the 15tb October 1642, 
his mother’s name being Hamida Begam. She was a 
lady of Persian extraction, of whom Humaiun had 
become enamoured on his flight through Sindh; and after 
her marriage she became known by the title of Maryam 
Makam, which may be taken as meaning “ ranking with 
the Blessed Virgin.” The infant had been named after 
his maternal grandfather, and his full denomination 
was “ Abul Fateh, Jalal-ud-din, Muhamad Akbar.” 
By reason of his youth and inexperience he remained 
for some time subject to the aid and influence of BairAm 
Hhan, to whom, indeed, he was deeply indebted. But 
there were other ties from which a monarch scarcely 
out of his childhood could not well escape. The lady 
who had been his wet-nurse was the wife of a nobleman 
named Muhamad EhAn Azim (also called Shams* 
udrdin EhAn Atka) to whom Akbar was much 
attached, and of whom we shall hear again; uTid 
there was also another lady — conjectured to have been 
a mistress of Humaiun’s — whose name was MAham 
Anka, or Anaga, and who had taken great care of Akbar 
during the more tender portion of his boyhood. BairAm’s 
Soldierly sternness had already made him enemies, who 
hsgaa to look to this interior life as a means of creating 
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a cotmterpoise to the power of the Minister. The latter, 
howeTer, was still in the prime of his vigour, able, and 
possessed of every advantage that could be conferred by 
transcendent success and real merit. He made over the 
management of the land'revenue to a Turk of arbitrary 
character, named Muzafar Khan ; but the selection was 
amply justified by the results; for Muzafar not only 
made a beginning towards an accurate and reasonable 
system, but brought forward Todar Mai, who was after- 
wards to carry on and complete the great work. Of 
other protegds of Bair^m no less than twenty-five ulti- 
mately rose to the highest rank in the official hierarchy 
of the Empire, next to the blood royal. 

Nevertheless, Bairam’s own power was not to be of 
long endurance. The boy monarch was exposed to a 
constant counteraction in private ; and when that became 
hostile to a Minister, that Minister could not be saved. 
Nor was the Emperor yet in possession of that maturity 
of judgment which can alone teach due caution and 
keep a king from being deceived. Moreover, that' the 
Minister was arrogant might be expected from the 
situation, and is certainly indicated by such an incident 
as the slaying of Hemu when the Emperor had declared 
him unfit to be struck ; and even the slaying of the 
Dehli commandant was an act which, though if pre- 
ceded by trial might have been susce^ible of justification, 
was of an arrogant and arbitrary character, as done. 
The fiscal reforms had need of time for their due fimit. 
and meanwhile, the resources of the land were blighted 
by the greed of military grantees. Distrust arose on 
both sides, till at last, in 1658, the Minister fell from 
power, and on his fall was worried into open rebelUoit. 
Akbar took him prisoner, but pardoned him, in view of 
bla great serviees. He was tbmi advised to undott^tj 
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the pilgrimage to Mecca, and left Hindustan for that 
purpose. But on his way to the port of embarkation 
he “was assassinated by a private enemy, of the treacherous 
!^athan tribe. The date of his death is 31 st January 
1561. 

The Emperor had by that time attained the age when 
a monarch is held capable of managing the affairs of his 
State. Henceforth we shall find him the head of a 
great national movement and the founder of institutions 
which gave temporary prosperity ^to many millions of 
mankind, and produced effects which are never likely 
to pass away. Many intrigues and wars of this long 
reign must -be left almost unrecorded in this history, 
of which (he object is to follow the fortunes of the 
people rather tha^ of the ruler, and to sketch mainly the 
effect that he produced on the social aspect of his time.* 

The other events of the first five years of the reign 
will, therefore, be very briefly summarised. A force of 
Afghdns in the fort of Mankot having surrendered in 
1657, their leader Sikandar Sur was pardoned and 
provided for in Bahdr. The pacification of the Punjab 
ensued. In 1568 the Emperor was at Dehli and Agra, 
from which latter place he despatched an expedition by 
which Gwalior was reduced. In 1559 the territory of 
Jaunpur was wrested from the Pathans and the fort 
of Rinthambor froiti the Hindus. In 1660 the pro- 
ceedings against BairtLm occupied all attention, the 
chief command being held by the Atka, Shams-ud>din, 
already mentioned as husband of the Emperor’s nurse. 
In 1661 an expedition was sent into Mdlwa for the 
subjugation of the PatMn Governor, Bdz Bahtidur, an 

* For fall biogpraphioal details the reader is referred to Kai$er 
AMar the late Qraf von Noer, a work distingttished alike by 
eBt^naiasm and researoh. 
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affair which deserves separate mention. This oampfiign 
was entrusted to a young officer named Adham Eh&n, 
eon of M^ham Anka. His paternity is ignored by the 
chroniclers, but it has been attributed, on apparently 
reasonable conjecture, to the late Emperor Humaiun ; 
in which case Adham was, of course, Akbar’s half-brother. 
The object was one of importance. As an adherent of 
the fallen dynasty Baz Bahadur was of more than 
suspected loyalty ; and the contumacy which he was 
beginning to display was not only of general bad exam- 
ple and influence, but tended to shut out the Empire 
of Hindustan from communication with the sea, and 
especially from the pilgrimage to the Holy Places in 
Arabia. 

Bflz Bahddur at this time exercised almost indepen- 
dent power in the province of Mdlwa, and had established 
himself at the town of Sdrangpur on the EAli Sindh 
river, about midway between Guna and Mhow. He 
was a lover of pleasure and of the arts, and his first 
female favourite was a Hindu lady of great beauty and 
genius, named Bupmati. Adham Ehdn was successful 
in his attack on Bdz Bahddur, whom he routed and put 
to flight ; but the victory was tarnished by the violence 
offered to Bupmati, who committed suicide in the fashion 
of thi Bomau Lucretia. Akbar heard of his officer's 
conduct, and hastened in person to the spot. Adham 
professed great submission, but at the same time retained 
possession of two other ladies of Bflz Bahadur’s fozbily. 
The Emperor ordered them to be taken from him, but 
Adham’s mother, Mdham Anka, had the insolence and 
cruelty to kill the innocent girls, lest they should make 
known the treatment that they had undergone from her 
son. This greatly annoyed the young sovereign. Hn 
did not, indeddj at the time, punish the offence of his 
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friends, ‘'because,” as Abul Fazl says, “ the veil had 
not yet been taken from his eyes.” But he issued orders 
that, in future, no prisoners of war should be made 
slaves ; “ for,” adds the commentator, “ although the 
chastisement and suppression of rebels is one of the 
duties of rulers, yet the persecution of their unoffending 
women and children is unlawful.” Humanising ideas 
were thus already taking their place in the Imperial 
system. 

Other events of these earlier years wou?d hardly be 
worth recording. It was a period of immaturity ; and 
the real reign, so far as it was affected by the character 
of the sovereign, was yet to come. This remaining 
period will be found to divide itself naturally into three 
divisions of almost equal duration. During the first 
fifteen years a certain amount of preparation will be 
throughout discernible ; the monarch was still young, as 
were also the paladins and poets who were to make his 
epoch glorious by their deeds and words. Opinions 
were forming, administrative reforms were in an ezperi* 
mental stage. About 1576 began a second period, 
marked by the reception at Court of heretics, Christians, 
and free-thinkers, and by the growth of their infiuence. 
The Emperor, now in the maturity of his mind, was 
matnrmg his thoughts and carrying his schemed into 
practice. Then came that last act of a great Trilogy, 
which was only what was to be expected in an Oriented 
despotism without permanent institutions. In such 
conditions originality degenerates into cant, and cautimi 
drivels into decay. One by one the reformers, once so 
ftlU of vigour and hope, are overtaken by old age and 
daaih. Only here and there lingertp some quiet lover of 
litten who, wiser or more fortunate, retires betunes into 
shads to prepare tiie record of deport^ greahoess.' 
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Bom in exile, and cradled in oaptiTitj, Akbar must 
have had some natural predisposition towards self-reliance 
and exertion, for he is independent and energetic as soon 
as he emerges into notice at all. His persistent refusal 
to strike a wounded captive has been noticed. His 
choice of Maham Anka as an adviser ; his mixture of 
firmness and pity towards the arbitrary and arrogant 
veteran who, having gained Hindustan for the Mnghols, 
now thought himself entitled to rule it for himself: these 
are instances of precocious will in a boy. It is probable 
that the impossibility of maintaining the empire without 
the loyalty of the people had already occurred to his 
mind. 

Among measures for promoting a social and political 
union the repression of high-handedness among the 
dominant class was a needful step. However beneficial 
may be the spirit of ‘‘ ascendancy ” while an empire is 
being won, it cannot be kept in content and progress by 
exasperating native feeling through race-pride and con- 
tempt for indigenous character and customs. One of 
the first examples made — though the Emperor may have 
been too young to be quite conscious that he was making 
one — had been the degradation and death of the Prime 
Minister, BairAm KhAn. Another instance was now to 
occur, in a case nearer and dearer to the monarch. 

The bastard, Adham Ehdn, had returned from the 
scene of his oppression in MAlwa, and was living in re- 
tirement at Agra, unable to obtain a firesh comman^. 
His mother, “that pattern of chastity,”' as Abul 
calls her, with polite irony, was living, still more retired, 
at PehU. They allowed themselves to be persuaded 
that their disgrace was due to the Emperor's foster- 
father, 8hams-ud-din Atka, who had replaced them in 
royid lavour. Pne summer night Adham burst into the 
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hall, after the Emperor had retired, and inflicted mortal 
wonnds on the Atka as he sat conversing with some of 
the courtiers. The wounded man struggled out on the 
moon-lit terrace, followed by the murderer, flourishing 
his bloody weapon. The Emperor was alarmed, and 
came out of his private apartments in a dressing-gown 
to see what had happened. Appalled at the sight that 
presented itself, he grappled with the excited criminal ; 
a struggle ensued between the young hien, in which the 
Emperor quickly prevailed. Adham^nwas disarmed and 
knocked down by a blow from Akbar’s closed fist. The 
attendants had been looking on in stupor till the Em- 
peror roused them, and the murderer was thrown over 
the parapet, his neck being broken by the fall. His 
mother, hearing vaguely of a fracas, came over from 
Dehli in all haste. On being made acquainted with the 
facts, she took them in their full significance. “His 
Majesty has done well,” she said. But, though she 
bowed her head, her heart was broken : in a few weeks 
she followed her son out of the world : and a magnificent 
mausoleum, near the Eutab Minar at Old Dehli, still 
marks the memory of mother and son.* 

We have already had to speak of the shock that the 
cruelty of these once-trusted advisers had given the 
young sovereign in Malwa, and of his consequent edict 
about the families of rebels. Other edicts of a similar 
spirit next began to appear, though the exact dates are 
not determinable; and it may be best to preface all 
farther account of such things by the mention of an 
event which most have produced a considerable effect on 

* There is some difficulty about the date of this event, which 
Nizdm-ud-dm puts in the eighth, and Abul Fazl in the seventh, 
year of the reign. Beale says positively 10th May 1662, and he 
Is Hsusilly accurate. 
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the loind of a generons yoath scarcely yet arrived a^ Mb 
twentieth year. 

In 1562 Akbar undertook a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Shekh Muin-ud-din Chisti, at Ajmere. On the way 
he was entertained at Sanganir by Baja Bihdri Mai, the 
ancestor of the present reigning family of Jaipur, whose 
capital was then at Amber, and Akbar, on this occasion, 
took4he Baja’s daughter to wife. The Emperor had 
one wife already, Sultan Buqia by name, daughter of his 
uncle Mirza Hindal, which lady, though childless, was 
always regarded as “ Chief Consort,” and as such had 
great authority in the family.*'' 

This second marriage forms a noteworthy point in the 
history of Akbar. His father-in-law, the Baja, became 
a “commander of hve thousand,” or member of the 
hrst class of grandees ; and the young bride, who was 
permitted to retain her own religions practices in the 
palace, exercised a marked influence on her husband. 
The Mughols, as a Turkish race, were hereditarily pre- 
disposed to seek wives in foreign populations ; and their 
tribal customs long preserved that show of marriage by 
capture which marked the origin of their exogamy. So 
late as the year 1839 a traveller witnessed the marriage 
of a prince of the Dehli royal family to a daughter of 
the late Colonel Gardner, at Ehdsganje, near Eta, 
N.W.P., when the bride was carried off with simulated 
violence. It is probable that this tendency arose among 
the ancient Tartars, habitual slave-hunters, who actaa% 
recruited their families by forcible seizures of &e 
daughters of the degenerate Aryans among whom, and 
at whose expense, they carried on their depredations. 
If so, we have in this the key to the gradual improve- 

"* Later iu life Akbar eondenmed polygamy. 

7 
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ment of physical type among them, in the same way as 
the appearance of their remote congeners in Europe has 
been improved by habitual intercourse with Circassian 
slaves. Besides the daughter of Amber, Akbar sub- 
sequently married at least two other foreign ladies, an 
Armenian, and a princess of Mdrwar. Preserving un- 
molested in the palace their chapels and their chaplains, 
these ladies would necessarily have their share in-tpro- 
moting the catholicity of the Emperor’s mind and 
predisposing him to regard with fs^vour Hindus and 
Christians. 

Soon after the first Hindu marriage, accordingly, we 
find two taxes remitted which were always execrated by 
those who formed an overwhelming majority of the people 
of Hindustan. These were the tax on pilgrims to Hindu 
shrines, and the jizia, or capitation, in lieu of death, 
which we have already seen imposed on unbelievers by 
earlier Muslim sovereigns, in accordance with the doc- 
trines of Abu Hanifa. The Hindus were always most 
sensitive on this subject ; for the jtzm combined insult 
with injury, bj doubling a man's taxes while humiliating 
him on the side of his hereditary opinions. The re- 
imposition of the jizia under the austere fanatic Aurang- 
zeb was a concomitant and a cause of the ultimate decay 
of the Empire. 

After the fall of the Bastard and his mother fiirther 
repressive measures against the immigrant aristocracy 
of creed and colour continued. Especial exertions were 
required to put down a serious conspiracy headed by a 
Turhmdn noble called MirzaSharf-ud-din. At first in high 
fiavonr, this officer had lately left Court without leave, 
and, with the help of another who had jued returned 
Irom Mecca, raised a dangerohs revolt. This wea quelled 
some difficulty within Indian limits, only to break 
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oat afresh in Edbol, where Akhar’s brotiier was Yioeit^. 
The attempts of the Path&ns in the Eastern Provinoes, 
which followed, were foiled by active measures ; and a 
snccessfal campaign was waged in what is now called 
“ the Central Provmces," where a Hindu princess fought 
against the Imperialists, under Asaf Ehd,n, with great 
spirit and ability. In 1564 a temporary repose ensued, 
which Akbar utilised by building at Agra, and attending 
to family concerns. In the following year the fort which 
still forms the central object at Agra was begun, the cost 
being furnished by a temporary assessment on the 
holders of territorial fiefs. 

About the same time the Emperor had to encounter 
another attack upon his life, perhaps growing out of 
old troubles. When Sharf-ud-din fled from Court as 
above mentioned, he left behind him a dependant named 
Fuldd, who had been a slave of his father’s. This man 
found his way into the precincts of the household, and 
set himself to watch for an opportunity of mischief. 
One evening, as Abkar was returning from hunting, 
Fuldd got upon the roof of a building by the way-side, 
and shot an arrow at the Emperor while he passed by. 
It was at first proposed to examine him ; but Akbar for- 
bade this, and he was put to death on the spot, without 
having the opportunity of causing further mischief by — 
possibly false — ^incriminations. The Emperor, drawing 
'out the arrow, rode on to hie palace. 

In 1566 a rebellion was raised at Jaunpur in tl^ 
name of the Emperor’s brother Mnhamad HAkim, who 
had been the untrustworthy viceroy at KAbul. The 
lehder was an Uzbeg officer named Ali Euli, who had 
teommanded in the surprise of Hemu’s artiHeiy befbze 
tile actioti at Panipat in 1566, and had been rewarded 
by tiie honoxifie title of KhAa Zuoda." A kng eadh 

7 • 
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paign was instituted, in which a leading part was ulti- 
mately home by the celebrated Todar Mai ; and Khdn 
Zamdn was, after a protracted struggle, defeated and 
slain at Sakrawal, near Allahabad, the Emperor being 
present with the army. 

As this is the first instance, under the Mughol 
Emperors, of the employment of a Hindu in war 
against a Muslim enemy, and as that Hindu is to take 
a prominent part in the coming narrative, let us pause 
here to take a note of the Kaja Tc^ar Mai. This dis- 
tinguished man was of the Klialri tribe — one still of 
high consideration in the Punjab. Originally in the 
service of Sher Shdh, he had become imbued with that 
ruler’s principles of benevolent assiduity ; and being 
transferred into the office of Akbar’s first finance 
minister, Muzafiar Khan, he had given valuable assist* 
ance in revising the crude and hasty arrangements of 
the late Bairam Khan. He was now about forty years 
of age ; and his employment in the novel character of 
a military leader is probably attributable to the fear of 
collusion between the rebel leader and his old comrades 
among the Turkmto and Mughol aristocracy. Asso- 
ciated with him in command was a Sdyad of Khoras&n, 
of hasty valour and impracticable temper. With these 
leaders, however, Akbar was safe as to integrity ; and 
this was all-important. The minister who had suc- 
ceeded Bairdm was a Mughol named Muna’im Khdn, 
and the second in command was at first A^'saf Khdn. 
Of these the first had negotiated with Ali Kuli and for 
a time procured his pardon, while the second went over 
to him and joined in his. rebellion. It was therefore 
essential that more trustworthy officers should be em- 
ployed, who would be kept faithful by a sense of their 
dependence. Hence the employment of what may be 
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called profeBsional politicians,” which was to become 
a fruitful element of Akbar’s system. During this cam* 
paign Akbar’s attention was diverted by the simultaneous 
outbreak of his brother in Kabul, but it was suppressed 
before the Emperor left Lahore. About the middle of 
the year he returned to the Jauupnr campaign and 
participated — as we have seen — in the final action of 
Sakrnwal, in which Ali Kuli was killed. The rest of 
the Uzbeg chiefs of that quarter were taken prisoners, 
and, for the most part, treated leniently, though some 
of the more unruly were put to death. The Emperor 
then returned to Agra. 

But before the end of the year he undertook a very 
memorable task, which he performed in person. This 
was no other than the reduction of the famous fort of 
Chitor, in Mewar (now the Bajaship of Udaipur) where 
the celebrated Jai Mai was in command. The origin of 
the campaign is obscure. The Eana — a son of Babar’s 
opponent Sanka — had probably shown a spirit of inde- 
pendence of which traces have been even in our times 
observable among his descendants. On hearing of the 
Emperor’s approach he took refuge in the almost inac- 
cessible hills of his country, leaving Jai Mai to defend 
Chitor. This place might well be thought impregnable 
in such days as those. It occupies an isolated rook 
more than a mile in length, and nearly 400 feet high, 
the upper portion being almost a perpendicular scarp of 
natmre. ]Within there is a citadel. Great quantises 
6f stores had been collected, and the garrison consisted 
of 8,000 intrepid Bajputs, with abundsince of ammuni- 
tion and an inexhaustible water-supply. But Akbar 
made scientific approaches, while his light troops ravaged 
the Burrounding country and guarded the besiegers 
i^psinst molestation on ^e part of the Bdaa. Wa^ 
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were built round the fortificatioue, under cover of which 
the siege-train worked and mines were driven under 
the bastions. The explosion of the first mine made a 
breach, but the second was delayed by an accident, so 
that when it exploded it blew the assailants and 
defenders into the air together. The Emperor’s reso- 
lution was only confirmed by this disaster ; and a few 
nights after, while on the circumvallation, he was fortu- 
nate enough to shoot Jai Mai with his own musket, as 
the Edjput commander was ’’directing the defence by 
torch-hght. The disheartened garrison immediately 
performed the usual feat of Eajput despfdr. Collecting 
their families and chattels in one building they set the 
whole on fire, Jai Mai’s corpse being consumed on the 
pile along with the shrieking innocents. When the 
noise and confiagration gave notice of this deed, Akbar 
ordered an entrance to be made ; the slaughter of the 
Bajputs went on all night, by the light of that dreadful 
fire ; by daylight Akbar made his entry. Desperate 
conflict still raged in every street, but the citadel was 
not defended ; from 2,000 to 3,000 of the garrison were 
slain, and the rest made captive. Akbar carried the 
doors of the main gate to Agra, where they are stiU 
to be seen in his castle there, and where also several 
monster kettle-drums are shown, said to be made of the 
metal of the Chitor guns. This event occurred in the 
end of February 1568. So far as the refractory State 
was concerned, the conquest, it is deplorable to add, re- 
muned nearly barren ; but the popular mind received aa 
impression that has never been effaced ; and while the 
house of Udaipur was ahnost alienated from the Emphre 
by irreconcilable hostility, the rest of B^putAn was 
quelled by the prestige derived from the exploit, and 
^ benefited accordingdy/ 
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Another important occurrence distinguished theChitor 
campaign. It was while the Emperor was thus engaged 
that a man was introduced to him who was destined to 
exercise great influence, alike on his private character 
and on his public career. This was the celebrated 
literate Shaikh Faizi, who at once obtained a post of 
emolument and was subsequently promoted to a title 
equivalent to that of Poet Laureate. The son of an 
inhabitant of Nagor, of Arab descent, he had been 
brought up in liberal opinions ; and he and his able 
brother Abul Fazl, afterwards destmed to be so much 
associated with, the Emperor, are the persons chiefly 
charged with leading him away from Isldm. Faizi was 
twenty-nine years old when he first came forward, and 
he became Court poet four years later, on the death of 
the then incumbent. He is farther noteworthy as the 
first Muslim who mastered Sanskrit. He is said to 
have been also a fair Hebraist, a good Arabic scholar, 
and a pleasing writer in Persian, in prose and verse. , 

The year 1568 was troubled by the misconduct of 
certain members of the royal family commonly called 
“ the Mirzas ” ; and an army which had been raised for 
the redaction of the celebrated Hindu fort of Bautham- 
bor was diverted from its purpose and sent against 
the Mirzas, who were driven into Q-ujarat. 

Next year Bauthambor fell, and the Hindu chief — 
whom an earlier conqueror would have slaughtered — > 
was treated kindly and provided for. One of the other 
occupations of this year was the beginning of the palMe 
at Bikri (known as Fatehpur-Sikri, or “ Sikri, the 
Chty of Victory ”). This was founded in co-operation 
with Shaikh Salim, a hermit of the “ Chisti ” order, 
who had promised the Emperor an heir. EAliigar — ^the 
icwt Whose siege had proved fistal to Sber Shdh — 
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rendered to Akbar, under the prestige acquired at 
Chitor and Kauthambor, and the Baja became an Impe- 
rial adherent. 

But the crown to Akbar’s prosperity in 1569 was, 
to all appearance, the birth, on the afternoon of Wed- 
nesday 31st August, of a son and heir, named Salim, 
in honour of the Saint of Sikri to whose spiritual 
exertions the blessing was ascribed. His mother was 
the Princess of Amber mentioned above, and he lived 
to succeed his father on the Imperial throne. 

The year 1570 was spent in royal progresses, to 
Ajmer, Nagor, and the Punjab. The following year was 
similarly employed ; the land and its ruler were at rest. 

In 1572 the affairs of Gujarat began to attract atten- 
tion, and complaints were constantly reaching the* Court 
of the maladministration there. The province appears 
to have been overrun and partitioned by the Mirzas 
just mentioned, whom Akbar left in contemptuous 
, neglect until roused by complaints of their oppressing 
the people. 

In this campaign a distinguished part was borne by 
M4n Singh, a member of the reigning family of Jaipur 
(of whom we shall hear more hereafter) ; and Bhagwdn 
Dds, the Emperor’s brother-in-law, obtained special 
honour. Surat capitulated after a siege of more than 
seven weeks; and about the same period the rebel 
Sharf-ud-din, after giving trouble for ten years, was 
sent into camp a prisoner. The Mirzas were driven 
out,- and order was, for the time, restored in Gujardt. 

About this time, also, another literary adventurer rose 
high in Akbar’s favour, a Brahman named Mahesh Dds, 
on whom the Emperor bestowed the title of B^a Birbal 
Kdbrai, The hill-foriress of Eot Edngra, or Nagarkot, 
with ths adjacent fief, was bestowed on the B^ja, and 
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a force being sent to take it from its present occn; 
another Hindu — there ensued a hotly-contested 
with much carnage, at the end of which the comm: 
of the place was permitted to capitulate — ^the siege 
being raised under pressure of a diversion which was 
being effected by one of the pertinacious Mirzas. 
Having restored Kaugra to its original lord, with some 
compensation to Birbal, the leader of the expedition 
proceeded against the Mirza, who was slain, and his 
head taken to Court and laid before the Emperor. The 
prisoners were, as usual, treated leniently. 

Meanwhile, a fresh rebellion arose in Gujardt, which 
seems to have made unusual demands on the activity 
and organizing powers of Akbar. When the force had 
arrived at Patan, a full review took place before the 
Emperor; for, “although,” says the chronicler, “he 
trusted in Heaven, yet he neglected not the material 
means of success.” The Imperial forces consisted of 
cavalry alone, with which Akbar had crossed the country 
from Agra with great rapidity. They fell upon the 
enemy pell-mell, and routed them with such loss that 
two thousand heads were used in the monumental 
pyramid. The Emperor then entered Ahmadabad in 
triumph, and returned after once more settling the 
country. Baja Todar Mai was directed to ascertain 
the assets and provide for the future collection of the 
revenue, a fact which may lead to the conjecture that 
fiscal and agrarian trouble had been at the bottom of 
the past disorders. They had been raised, doubtless, 
by turbulent chiefs, but these would have had less 
influence in a well-settled and prosperous region. 

While these things were occurring in the west an 
even more serious outbreak had taken place in Bengal* 
where fhe indigenous Muslims mustered strongly, and 
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had a centre of disaffection in the surviving adherents 
of the fallen dynasty of Snr. One of these had held 
for some time possession of the provinces of Bengal 
and Bahdr, under a nominal dependence on the Em> 
pire. But on his death his elder son was murdered 
by the nobles, and the younger son, Ddud, who was 
raised to power in his stead, gave signs of contumacy 
and general misconduct, which led the Emperor to 
send Muna’im Kh4n, the Khdn Khdndn — commander- 
in-chief — against him with an army. Baud was, says 
the chronicler, “ a dissolute scamp, who knew nothing 
of the business of a ruler.” He was at feud with one 
of his own officers, a noble named Lodi, whom he 
threw into prison for having made terms with the 
Imperial leader. To recover favour Lodi, recommended 
him to make war against the Mughols, and Ddud, 
while carrying out his feud by the slaughter of Lodi, 
resolved to act upon his advice. The execution of 
Lodi had a fatal effect upon the fortunes of his cruel 
murderer. The Fathans of Bengal and Bahdr became 
disunited and disorganized, Muna’im Khan took advan- 
tage of his opportunity, and marched upon Patna, 
which he captured with great slaughter. Bdud fled at 
first, but finally made terms, and was granted an interview 
with the Commander-in-Ohief, who treated him In the 
spirit of a man of pacific leanings, the Emperor sanc- 
tioning — ^perhaps initiating — the merciful policy. The 
capital was removed from Patna to the old city of 
Ganr, where the Commander-in-Ghief was attracted 
by the atuation and the beauty of the bnilduigs. Bat 
the place, having been long neglected, had become the 
gceae of overgrowth, bad draahage, and malaria. The 
anny was ravaged by disease and death, till there wwe 
IM^ left men enough to diepose of the corpses of tits 
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dead. At last the Commander-iu-Chief, Mnna’im, 
himself succumbed. Ehdu Jahdn Ehdu succeeded to 
the command, but Ddud could not resist the temptation 
of renewing the war against the diminished and demo- 
ralised forces of the Empire. A fresh campaign ensued, 
in which the Emperor took no part ; and finally Ddud 
was overthrown and killed, and his head sent to Court. 
This occurred in 1575. 

About this time the strange structure, now called 
Diwdn Khds, was erected at Fatehpur-Sikri, for the 
purpose of discussions on literary and theological topics. 
It is a square building, in a vast court, and abutting 
on a library or record -chamber. It has four galleries, 
with a seat in the centre, elevated on a massive pillar, 
and approached by four raised pathways; here, every 
Friday night, the Emperor assembled the members of 
his academy, or debating society, so that the orthodox 
sate on one side, the philosophers on the other, the 
B&yads— or perhaps Persian visitors — on a third, the 
courtiers and men of the world on the fourth, while 
the Emperor occupied the central seat and acted as 
moderator of the controversies that took place. The 
demure Badaoni, who looked with great bitterness on 
the freethinking of the time, says that these discussions 
always ended in questions of religion, till the various 
parties fell to csdling each other “ pervert ” and ‘‘atheist.” 
“Innovators and schismatics artfully started their 
doubts and sophistries ; and so His Majesty, who soughjl 
afliw truth, but was surrounded by low, irreligioUB 
persons, became sunk in scepticism.” More on tbiw 
subject will appear later. 

In the meantime it should be noticed that this is the 
period at which we first hear of the arrival of Ohristioas 
at OodH. They were Fortugu^ from ^arat, and tboi^ 
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Tint was, in all probabilii^, consequent npon the final 
pacification of Gujarat. 

We have now arrived at a turning-point in Akbar’s 
life and history. Hitherto he has been consolidating 
his power, marching — usually at the head of armies — 
through the vast regions of his Empire, worshipping 
at the shrines of the Chistis, suppressing insubordi- 
nation, and doing little to distinguii^ him from the 
ordinary run of Eastern warrior kings.* 

Henceforth we shall behold him i» a different light. 
The intercourse with Hindus and Christians gradually 
modified many of his old Muslim prejudices. For 
example, he began to encourage the art of figure-paint- 
ing, an objection to which has been in all ages one of 
the tenets of the iconoclastic religion of Muhamad. In 
one of his recorded conversations Akbar is stated to 
have observed that anything which recalled the works 
of nature must be taken as an act of respect to God. 
We find dim remains of pictures on the walls at Fateh- 
pur, among them one thought to have represented the 
Annunciation. Manrique, the Augustinian missionary, 
saw a Madonna in Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra. Sculp- 
ture, too, was practised, apparently by Christians, if 
we may judge by the marble statue of the Virgin found 
in the Imperial Palace, and now standing in the portico 
of the Agra Bank. Invocations to the Founder of 
IPhiistianity are mentioned by Badaoni; The smoking of 
{tobacco was introduced by travellers, one of the grealbttt 
ittaovations* ever made in the'nnchanging East. Althoi%h 
ftiU duconntenanced by rigid Muslims, especislly among 
tite SAyads (ff Arab origin,- it is a thing so w^fl^ ^ 
^t one can hardly fisncy an Indht, Peasta, 
which -it was^ unknown. . Alchfr# 
gavh it ; bnt h« 
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practice mthont trial* for all the good i3iiti|[ji^ira hare/ 
said he, mast hare once been new.” ^ 

The operations of Todar Mai in regard to the land- 
revenue in Gujardt gave a fresh impetas to agrarian 
reform. It was at the same time observed that much 
of the soil in Hindustan had fallen out of cultivation, 
and to encourage its being brought under plough some 
rule for dividing the profits between the State and the 
cultivator was evidently requisite. After careful con- 
sideration, as we are told by Nizdm-ud-dm, who was 
himself an official of the time, it was arranged thtrt 
there should be an examination by pargams, or fiscal 
anions. In the Grown lands officers were appointed, 
one to each tract roughly estimated to yield a kror, or 
ten millions of the copper integer— of which either forty 
or sixty-four went to the rupee. These officers were 
entitled Krons, and were bidden to carry out the above- 
mentioned piincipleB. The grandees were ordered to 
make similar appointments in their respective fie&. 

Care was simultaneously taken to minimise the evil 
effects of the royal marches and progresses. Lictors, called 
gasdmU, were stationed round each camping-ground 
before the camp approached ; it was their business to 
protect the fields from spoliation, while trusty officialSi 
with money in their hands, went along with them, S6i- 
aminiug claims and awarding compensation, la all 
this care for the people — so unusual under des^fKiilae 
jBSariern governments — we cannot err in tracing 
example of Sher Sh&h, and the influence of nri&istiPMi 
traia^ in his school. 

, Nor was the Emperor unmindfhl d a due poinp ipl 
i^todonr in all that regarded hia own prascp and : 

It would be difficult to convajit to 
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&TOurite abode at Fatehpar. It is, like Versailles and 
the Escnrial, the country palace of a great monarch. 
But unlike those residences, it has no oyerpowering 
unity or grandeur of design, unless we except the part 
dedicated to religious uses. That part consists of a 
vast quadrangle, raised upon the living rock, and 
bounded by cloisters of which the south wall is seventy 
feet from base to parapet. This is entered by a gate- 
way on 'high steps, towering to a total height of one 
hundred and twenty feet. On^the west is the great 
mosque, one of the three or four finest in the world. 
The palace buildings extend, at the back, to a distance 
of half a mile, a labyrinth of structures now much de- 
cayed, and of which the special purposes are not easily 
discerned. It is, however, certain that its general 
effect must have been both peculiar and splendid in its 
original condition. On the northern side extended a 
spacious lake, covered with pleasure boats ; on the east 
was a wide and wooded park, enclosed by crenellated 
walls with towers. The summit of the great rock in 
the centre glittered with marble kiosks, red stone gal- 
leries, and enamelled roofs. The courtyards were 
copiously watered, and shaded with gay awnings. There 
were baths of painted stucco; dwellings of chiselled 
. free-stone ; and porticoes glowing with gilding and 
fresco-painting, and hung with brocaded silks. 

It is in such a framework that we must conceive the 
;Boble form of Akbar, in his thirty-fourth year, keen- 
eysd and broad-shouldered, and with shaven chin, when 
he returned from Bengal in 1675. It was then that Faizi 
presented his brother, Abul Fazl, then about eighteen, 
destined, as years rolled on, to influence the opinions 
the Bmperor, and to record for posterity those 
which may be called their joint work. 
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A fuller aooonnt of the new-comer will await a new 
chapter. The first period of Akbar’s reign ends here. 

In spite of all our precautions, we have found our- 
selves compelled to take a disagreeable amount of 
uotice of intrigues and battles. But it may be observed 
that these were far from purposeless, if two things have 
only been made plain : one, that the events were all 
tending towards the fusion of the various races, the 
other that class-prejudice and foreign ascendancy were 
rapidly disappearing. Instead of bickerings for the pos- 
session of barren sovereignty, the wars of Akbar were 
deliberate undertakings directed to the reduction of 
oppressive and insubordinate deputies and to the ab- 
sorption of provinces into the Kosmos of an orderly 
administration ; and the agents by whom operations 
were carried out were selected on grounds of merit 
rather than of blood. Some of the great officials, like 
Muna’im and Muzaffar, were Turkish ; but Todar Mai, 
Bhagwin Dds, and other Hindu grandees, were coming 
to the front, as were also several Pathans, or native 
Muslims. Such things not only conciliated the am- 
bitions and affections of the higher classes, but obviated 
the evils which, in Babar’s time, had been detected in 
Mughol administration. By this association of natives, 
in control as well as in detail, the evils of Turkish 
slo^ and greed were much mitigated. The taxation 
was not heavy, and the method of collection became 
simple, skilful, and inoppressive. In times of calan^, 
such as are even now too common in India, suspenedons 
ahd even remissions of revenue-demand were allowed, 
and money was occasionally advanced to necessitous 
agriculturists. The expenses of the public services wei^ 
sriU hugely met by the assignment of territorial fi^| 
lut; in theory always, and grealiy in practice also, thi 
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idea of State ownership of the soil was firmly grasped, 
and the main source of revenue was the rent. There 
was, it is true, a defect in regard to recognition of the 
■claims of individuals ; and hence there must have been 
a lack o^that “ magic of property which turns sand into 
gold.” The unlimited potentiality of the few, which 
must have practically prevailed, would withhold the 
stimulus to exertion, would detract from independence 
of character, and would restrain the formation of reserve 
funds. Wealth was either ostentatiously squandered 
or hidden in unproductive hoardings ; and those secon- 
dary wants were undeveloped which are at once the 
spring of industry among free populations and the cause 
of their general progress. Still, the state of society, if 
somewhat stationary, was not unhappy, and its chief 
defect was its dependence on the durability of a strong 
but precarious centralisation. 
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CHAPTER V. 

akbae: second period, a.d. 1576-1592. 

In the year which closed the period which was the 
subject of our last chapter a number of schismatic 
teachers appeared in India. The Osmdnlis in 1576 
had obtained great successes in Persia ; and the Shia 
king of that country was murdered and was succeeded 
by a Sunni. One of this ruler’s first acts was to perse* 
cute and disperse the heretical leaders whom that 
country had always harboured. Persia, though to all 
appearance absorbed in Islam by the conquests of the 
early Caliphs, had maintained a secret opposition in the 
interests of the old fire-worshippers, who were particu- 
larly strong on the southern shores of the Caspian. The 
Dervishes — or religious orders — had always cherished 
many heresies ; and the adherence to the Shia sect — 
though political in its origin — had also maintained an 
element of dissidence from the rest of Isl&m. Ths 
poets, too, (among whom Umar Ehdyydm is perhaps the 
best known among Europeans,) preserved a note of 
free-thought ; while the great preponderance of Ajtyan 
blood among the population went &r towards perpetua- 
ting a spirit of inquiry among the educated classes, and 
in particular a tendency to Pantheism, which militate^ 

a 
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against the Arabian view of the Almighty as a magnified 
Snlhin, jealous, capricious, and arbitrary. Out of such 
elements originated, above all, the mystic philosophy 
known as “ Sufism,” a word whose etymology suggests 
a European origin (SuJi=<To<}>oi). This system has 
attracted almost all the most distinguished minds of 
Western Asia, down to the renowned Shdmil of our 
days, once the formidable antagonist of Russia. 

Men of this character becoming obnoxious to the 
new orthodoxy that held swa^’ in Persia were naturally 
drawn to Fatehpur, where the Academy was by this time 
in full- operation, and where the young and ardent Abul 
Fazl was already acquiring influence and renown. Of 
this ultimately unsuccessful reformer we know more in 
his secular than in his rehgious aspect ; both by reason 
of the ultimate failure of the projects with which he 
inspired his master and because his character has been 
described for us by bitter opponents. Of this more 
anon ; at present it is only needful to remark that he 
was one of the factors of a movement which only 
needed the aid of permanent constitutional machinery 
to render it as important as the contemporaneous refor- 
mation of England and other European countries. 

The spirit of Akbar had long been under preparation. 
We have seen how, early in his reign, he took a Hindu 
wife — a step on which none of his boldest predecessors 
on the Muhamadan throne of Hindustan had ventured ; 
how, soon after ^at, he manifested administrative in- 
dhigence towards the long-persecuted Hindus ; and how 
ha gave a further practical proof of the sinceiity of 
his toleration by the employment in the public service 

men of all classes among the natives of the country. 

; lovrozds the latter part of his reign he even ratuoadled 
I for not having gone farther, when yotintf,^ tupOb 
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the path of toleration. His sentiments at that time 
were evidently the product of a ripened reflection. II 
is not known that when young he had ever exceeded 
the moral limits of persuasion. But, so long as he 
believed in the exclusive value of Isld-m, he had used 
his position to make converts among the Hindus ; and 
he now confessed that he had erred in doing even this 
much. He lived to admit that the Muslims bad no 
peculiar advantages. “ To be circumcised,” he said, 
almost in the words of St. Paul, “ avails nothing ; noi 
to patter a creed, or lie prone upon the ground in 
terror.” And he added the distich : 


In outward homage faith is never shown, 
Looks are but looks, truth lies m deeds alone. 


He was not a deep scholar, rather a man of action. 
But he was more ; a lover of his kind, with a vast field 
for doing good. The fierce and barren antipathies of 
sectaries were shocking to him. When the disputes 
raged round him as he sate on his central -^eat in the 
midst of the four galleries of the Ibddat Khdna it fared 
ill with the Scribes and Pharisees of Isldm. Unaccus- 
tomed to contradiction, they wrangled and even fell to 
blows ; till the evident disgust of the imperial moderator 
prepared their fall. Often was the hot debate abruptly 
closed by the wearied Akbar. At other times it would 
odntiuue till the surrounding land was thrilled with the 
dmm of day.* Then, as the son’s broad disc leapf^ 
above (be horizon, calling the simple rustics to their 
labour in the fields beyond the park-walls, some poet of 
(be B^ool of Faizi would scandalise the assembled 


* dlbsse debates occomd on what Europeans call “ Vhiinday< 
|ait,(he Mtisliw Fiida; begiiis when tiie qnieraday su^^ 
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bigots with an eclectic hymn. Of such the following is 
an actually preserved specimen : — 

I. 

Come ! let us raise an altar to The Light, 

And laj with stones from Sinai’s summit brought 
For our new Ka*ha the foundation meet. 

II . 

The ancient Xh’fea’s wall is broken down, 

The basis of the KibJa is removed, 

On new foundations raise a lasting shrine. 

Ahul Fnzl, though more a man of '^he world than his 
brother the poet, was well disposed to co-operate in the 
CuUurhampf. . It was said of him by a contemporary 
who by no means shared his liberalism : “ It was often 
asserted that Abul Fazl was an infidel, a Hindu, a fire- 
worshipper, or even an atheist. But it is a juster 
sentence to say that he was a Pantheist who — like other 
Svfis — thought himself above the Prophet’s law.” 

It was a strange alliance, that between the boy- 
hearted hero and the gentle yet adventurous thinker 
charged with all available learning. 

Then there were the Christian missionaries, of whom 
two are known by intelligible names, but the doings of 
these belong to a somewhat later date, though inter- 
course with the Portuguese on the coast had already 
begim, as has been already mentioned. Lastly, there 
was the Hindu influence, long ago softly established in 
the privacy of the inner apartments. Exposed to this 
unceasing action from domestic intercourse, the Emperor 
was further stimulated by the society of male friends 
among whom was foremost the witty Birbal, whose 
sayings are still current among the people of India. 
To these must be added the stimulus of a sym|iathy 
natural to a ruler who longed to reign over a united 
nation. Often, in the flrst hour of dawn, ** grateful,” 
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Bays a contemporary, “ for his many blessings, would 
Akbar sit upon a stone in the courtyard of his stately 
pleasure-house and meditate on the problems of life and 
of his own peculiar task.” At other times, under the still 
sky of a summer night, he would lean over the balcony 
of his “ House of Dreams ” (still shown in the same 
palace) while the Pundit Debi, swinging from the wall in 
a basket, initiated him into the mysteries of the Vedic 
Nature- worship, or the synthesis of Sanscrit philosophy. 

In the year 1577 the Muslim doxology disappears 
from the coins of the Empire, replaced by a formula 
embracing the Emperor’s names “ Jal^l-ud-din Akbar 
and a similar form of words was substituted for the 
ordinary salutation. Instead of “ Peace be with you,” 
answered by “ And to you, too, peace,” uttered through- 
out the world of Islam wherever two Muslims me'et, it 
was directed that the first speaker should say “ God is 
great ” (Alldhu akbar), and that the reply of the second 
should be “ May His glory shine ! ” (Jilli jalalihu). The 
name of Muhamad was also discountenanced for infants. 

While these things were taking place at Fatehpur, 
war was unhappily still proceeding in the remoter parts 
of the Empire. Bengal, it is true, was wrested from 
the Pathdns by the final conquest and death of Ddiid, 
which has already been mentioned ; and material tribute 
was sent from that province. But the Bana of Udaipur 
and his successor after him — Partdb or “ Bana Kika” 
— continued in open revolt, and held in strength the 
fortresses of Kombhalmir and Goganda, of which the 
former is in the Aravali mountains, about forty miles 
north of Udaipur ; and the latter, on the way between 
the two places, had been built — or at least fortified—* 
sinoe the fall of Chitor. Some minor chie& co-operated, 
but Albar, giving proof of the confidence he felt in his 
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own Bdjpnt adherents, sent Bhagwdn Dds and Mdn 
Singh against the confederacy. Both the fortresses 
were taken by storm, though not till after a bloody 
battle had been fought, which is described by Badaoni — 
who was present — with much spirit. The narrator 
tells an anecdote which will serve to show the bitterness 
which still actuated the ** Philistines of Isldm.” " This 
poor man,” writes Badaoni, of himself, went up to 
Asaf Ehdn (while our centre, under E^a Lonkaran, was 
seeking support from an attack of the enemy) and said, 
* How are we to tell the Rajputs of our party from the 
enemy ? ' ‘ Bah I ’ he replied, ‘ let fly, be the result 

what it may.’ ” And then the writer quotes a verse : 

On whatso Bide the heathen die, 

The cause of IsMm gains therebj. 

A grim pleasantry, indeed. 

In 1578 the Emperor made a progress through 
Mdiwa and returned to Fatehpur vid Dehli, where he 
visited his father’s tomb, that splendid building which 
gave the last refuge to his degenerate dscendants in 
1857. Another insurrection in Gujardt look place, 
which was quelled without requiring the Emperer’s 
presence. In 1579 Edna Fartdib of Udaipur broke out 
again, but was quieted without much fighting. The 
cMef events of that and the following year were of a 
spiritual character. Akbar made a long stay at Fateh* 
pur, during which the question of his ecclesiastical 
supremacy was eagerly discussed and, ultimately, deter- 
mined. That the Emperor was, or ought to be, the 
no less of the Church than of the State, was 
mongly urged in the Friday meetings. The Empezpr, 
seeing (as he believed) into the conditions of moral 
|)iSaUh, desired to make others partakers of, his crtfa 
idtinedom. Hot bt force, indeed : for thmuch he nm^ed 
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ooDtumacy with banishment, in some instances even 
with death, no one was persecuted for purely theoretical 
differences ; and several of his most familiar friends 
refused to join his new religion to the last, without at 
all losing favour. But, as a king of men, he certainly 
desired to be a leader of opinion. ‘‘ A faith,” sneers 
the bigoted Badaoni, “a faith based on some ele- 
mentary principles traced itself on the mirror of His 
Majesty’s heart ... the conviction that there were 
reasonable men in all religions, moderate thinkers and 
marvel-workers among all nations.” A generous belief, 
which it became Akbar’s ambition to diffuse among his 
subjects. On learning, further, how much the people 
of Hindustan prized their institutions, he learned to 
regard them with affection himself. So says his Mend, 
writing during the Emperor’s life-time. Birbal impressed 
him with the old Aryan worship of the sun. The kin- 
dred veneration for fire came, perhaps, partly from the 
•aaphtha wells of Persia, with the Ghildn refugees. The 
missionaries spoke of Jesus, and Abul Fazl translated 
the Gospels into Persian. Father Firmillian, and Father 
Budolf Aquaviva advanced proofs of the divine nature of 
Christ, and conducted disputations in which the doctors 
of IslAm were not thought victorious ; the weekly meet- 
ings became alive, “ brightened by Aquaviva’s presmce,” 
says Abul Fazl. In the month of September 16$0 
i^peared an instrument in virtue of which it was 
probably intended that all these various tenets shoi^ 
be reconciled in an eclectic faith of which the Eipperor 
E^ioold be chief expositor, with controlling authoii^, 
Swayed, no doubt, by recollection of past humiHatii^ 
apd hopes of future peace, many of the highest Mu- 
hamadan doctors were induced to sign this revoloticsMim 
which has been justly piwnonnced ihuons d 
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the history of the Muslim church. The following extract 
sufficiently explains the nature of this compromise : — 

We have decreed and do decree that the rank of a just ruler 
is higher in the eye of God than the rank of a chief of the law ; 
and further that the Sultdn of Islam, t&c., <&c., Akbar, is a most just, 
wise, and pious king. Therefore, if there be a variance among 
the doctors on a question of religion, and His Majesty should 
give his decree for the benefit of mankind, we do agree that 
such decree shall be binding upon us, and upon the whole nation. 
And such order (not being in opposition to the Kordn) shall be 
imperative on all, opposition thereto being punished, with damna- 
tion in the next world, excommunication and ruin in this present 
life, &c. 

In anticipation of this the Emperor had already pro- 
ceeded in state one morning in March, to the great 
mosque of the Quadrangle, intending to stand forth 
as King-Priest in the sight of all the people. He was 
to recite a hymn written for the occasion by Faizi, 
which shows a high ideal : — 

The Lord to me the kingdom gave. 

He made me prudent, strong, and brave. 

He guided me with right and ruth. 

Filling my heart with love of truth ; 

Ho tongue of man can sum His state — 

Alldhu akhar ! God is great. 

But the emotions aroused by the scene were too 
much for the overstrung nerves of the speaker. Aj 9 he 
stood in the pulpit he saw his friends about him, 
and beheld through the wide archways, the courtyard 
thronged with representatives of the multitude that was 
so dear to his kingly heart. That heart, which had 
never quailed before man or beast, now beat too fast ; 
that voice which had been so often heard above the 
din of battle, now broke like a girl’s. The Imperial 
Apostle descended from his elevation before he had arti- 
culated the first half of the lines. The rest of the 
j^ce was performed by the Court chaplain. 

W This period of less thap two years was Akbar’s 
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apogee. His prosperity had attained that equilibritiin 
which, in the unpitying rhythm of life, is never of long 
duration. All rival rulers had now been conquered or 
conciliated, from the Punjab Himalayas to the Bay 
of Bengal, .and from the borders of Bhutan to the Gulf 
of Cambay. Only beyond the Indus the weakness and 
wickedness of his brother, Mirza Mohamad Haki m 
troubled his peace a little. Todar Mai was the Prime 
Minister, head of the civil and financial administration. 
The management of the army, under the Emperor’s 
control, was vested in Muzaffar Bey, or Ehdn, already 
mentioned as a protdge of Bairam early in the reign. 
The heads of the orthodox party were proscribed, and 
many of the reckless endowments confiscated by which 
the industry of the country had been put in mortmain 
by previous Governments. Mosques stood empty, or 
were used as cavalry stables. In February 1680 Jesuits 
arrived at Court, sent from Goa in answer to special 
invitation, and a small place of Christian worship arose 
at Agra, where there were already some Portuguese 
residents. The celebrated Din llahi, or eclectic mono- 
theism of Akbar, was established as the Court religion, 
under the Covenant ; and its Associates were enrolled, 
and decorated with a distinctive badge. It is remarkable 
that of the whole number only one — the Bdja Birbal — 
was a Hindu. Man Singh’s positive refusal to join will 
be found lower down. But thousands of persons adopted 
tha new system. Badaoni attributes their adhesion 
to personal interest ; doubtless the inducements of 
ambition and avarice would not be wanting. Neverthe- 
less, in the short list of the interior college we do not 
find the names of the chief grandees, military or civil, 
bat rather those of literary and social companions like 
the light Birbal, and the philosophic Faizi. Some M 
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these, no doubt, also obtained employment, but the 
Hindus and Muslims who adhered to their ancestral 
creeds retained the higher posts, which were evidently 
bestowed on grounds of fitness and professional merit, 
and not from mere motives of personal predilection. 

The Din Ilahi, or “Divine Faith,” has not come 
down to us in any special formula ; it was apparently 
a moral Monism, founded on an attempt to fuse the 
mysticism of the Sufis with worship of the immanent 
God of Pantheism, as symbo)jsed by the life-giving 
luminary that is'the centre of our planetary system. It 
probably contained more practice than doctrine — as was 
but natural when the originator was such a man as the 
^mperor Akbar. 

A few samples may be collected. Even in the most 
unMendly accounts one traces the germs of social and 
political reform. All food was lawful, excess alone 
was wrong. Prostitution was taxed, polygamy reproved. 
Widow-burning (sofe) could only take place by the 
undoubted and persistent desire of the victim. The 
Hijra era was discontinued; official reckonings dated 
from the year of Akbar’s accession ; the solar months 
of the ancient Persians were restored to use ; and the 
year began when the sun entered Aries, about the 
11th March. Such reforms will not seem very advanced 
to modem readers, but in Hindustan towards the eu4 
of the sixteenth century they were in hopeless conflict 
vnfh the manners of the time and place. One edict 
is said- to have contained the rule, “ One God and o!ne 
v{||e,” which would be objected to by Hindus, who ave 
tMght to worship many gods, as by Muslims who are 
pemiitted to have many wives. Causes between Hindus 
wai|i0 not to be brought into the Mhhamadan OourtSi 
roia a^h might possibly endangedr the administratMi); 
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of jfistioe, in ontlyiag places at least, by leaving vrrongs 
witlAnt forensic remedy. For it mast always be remem- 
bered, in thinking of mediseval Hindustan, that those 
Eastern nations that had never come within the sphere 
of the Boman Empire, had never risen to the conception 
of law as an authoritative arrangement of society, 
through its representative, the sovereign power. Law, 
with them, is blended with religion in a fusion which, 
however it may enfeeble law’s work as a rule of practical 
conduct, gives it a sort of sacred character. This will 
at once account for the abstention of Bhagwin D4s, 
the Emperor’s brother-in-law, and of Todar Mai, 
his creature and dependant. The Muslims, too, had 
this Levitical view of law ; but, in Akbar’s time 
at least, Islam sate somewhat loosely upon Tartar and 
Persian ahke. They were, moreover, men of the world, 
and were acquainted with something of positive law, 
however clumsy. But the Hmdus, as has been said 
by a distingmshed jurist, “ had not passed beyond a 
s^e which occurs in the history of all mankind, the 
stage at which a rule of law is not yet discriminated 
from a rule of religion ” (Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 23). 
Akbar and Abul Fazl had passed that stage, but no 
Hindu had. The Hindus thought — as most of them 
have thought in later days — that their religious syiriem 
^Ad been revealed as a special privilege for them, uod 
a rule for their particular use and guidance. When 
Akhar tried to procure the adhesion of Min Siimb, 
the son of Bha^dn D£s, the spirited young 
implied : If joining your Majesty means only vriUingv 
imss to sacrifice life, I have, let me hope, already giv«B 
pitoof that I am a faithful follower. But I have beeii 
l|«m a Hindu. Your Miyesty does not desire ihaA,^ 
become a Muslim. I know of no third fSiitb.* 
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The secular events of the time were of proportionate 
gravity. In 1580 a census was taken, rather, however, 
for purposes of police than of statistics. The powerful 
mind and long experience of Todar Mai were brought 
to bear upon the task of simplifying and organizing the 
regulations relating to the land -revenue ; and a Domes- 
day book was set on foot. The results of these opera- 
tions appeared later, in the A in Akban, of which some 
account will be found in the proper place. In the same 
year tolls and transit-dues were abolislibd, and trade no 
doubt received a great impulse. An attempt was also 
made to call in worn-out coins, and to fix the current 
value of those that remained in circulation. 

Bengal was once more disturbed, not, however, by 
an adversary of the old dynastic kind, but by a revolt 
kindled by the harshness of old Muzaffar, who com- 
manded there. Todar Mai had to be taken away from 
his administrative labours and deputed to Bengal ; and 
by-and-by another general, who had been employed 
against Udaipur, had to be sent to Todar Mai’s support. 
It was not until the beginning of 1582 that the leader 
of this revolt was hunted into the hills. 

His name was Ma’sum Asi ; and as he was a native of 
KAb nl he had connections there through whom he was 
enabled to create a diversion by stirring up the restless 
Mirza H^kim to threaten an invasion of his long- 
snffering brother’s Empire. Akbar evidently saw in 
this a serious danger ; for he at once proceeded to the 
horth-west with his principal leaders and a large force. 
Leaving Bhagwdn D4s and his son at Lahore, in civil 
and military charge of the Funjdb, he crossed the Indus, 
built the fort of Attock, and proceeded up the Ehaibar 
to XAbul. Hdkim fled before him ; but came in on 
pcomise of pardon. This was in 1582. 
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Next year the revolt in Bengal revived. Indeed, it 
Trent from bad to worse, and spread to Bahar. Akbar 
i^nt back to Agra, leaving Kabul in the bands of bis 
repentant brother. 

In 1584 the Bengal revolt was at last assuaged ; 
but another broke out in Orissa, headed by a Fathdn 
named Katlu. Being joined by the Kilbub Ma’sum, 
who bad been expelled from Bengal, Katin maintained 
a stubborn opposition. The Imperial troops were com- 
manded by Zain Khan, a son of the Emperor’s foster- 
father, whose murder by Adham Kbdn was related in the 
last chapter. With Zain was associated a young officer, 
about coeval with the reign indeed, of whom we shall 
hear as we proceed ; this was Khan Mirza, otherwise 
known as Abdnrrahim Khdn, son of the unfortunate 
minister of Akbar’s early years, the late Bair^ Khan. 

At the death of his father he was only four years 
old ; but the Emperor had him carefully brought up ; 
he was taught the Persian and Turkish literature as 
well as the use of arms. He distinguished himself 
in both ways, being a good soldier while he wrote 
poetry and translated Bdbar’s memoirs into Persian. 
His first essay as a military commander was in this, 
the third Bengal war. The struggle became localised 
in the Delta, then known as “the land of Bhdti” ; 
and one of the minor Imperialist leaders was defeated, 
taken, and put to death by the rebels near Dacca. 
Shdhbdz Khdn, the Imperial general, fared little 
better for a time ; but messengers were sent to him 
from Oourt to tell him plainly that, if he felt unegnal to 
his task, Todar Mai would be sent to do it for him. 
Stnng by this judicious reproof Shdhbdz turned valiantly^ 
to the work ; and by a mixture of force and negotia- 
tion he got Ma’sum to consent to proeeed on pilgximaga 
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to Mecca, while Eatlu agreed to bold Orissa as an 
Imperial feudatory. * 

In the meantime a new career was beginning. EhH 
Mirza had done so well in Bengal that he was sent into 
Gnjardlt to suppress a fresh rising there, headed by a 
man who either was, or pretended to be, the deposed 
ruler of that province. In this campaign Nizdm, the 
author of the Tabahit, held a command, and he has dealt 
with it in a spirit of minuteness which-jj-however natural 
in the circumstances — need not be imitated here. It 
appears to have lasted about four months, during 
which the Emperor was employed in founding the castle 
which still commands the junction of the rivers at Allah- 
abad and afterwards in sport at Agra. The victorious 
officers’ despatches met him as he was on the way to 
join them ; the Emperor turned back, and the victors 
were received at Fatehpur with all honour, on which 
occasion Ehdn Mirza was appointed to the head of the 
army under the title ** Ehdnkhdndn,” which had been 
home by his father. 

About this time arrived news of the death of the in- 
constant H&kim, Akbar’s brother, whom be had so often 
trusted only to meet with ingratitude, and who now dis- 
appeared just as he was showing symptoms of amend- 
ment. The Eb^nkhdndn was employed in Gujardt once 
more, again taking Nizdm with him ; and Akbar departed 
to the Punjdb, sending Bhagwdn Dds and Mdn Singh on 
tCdlm Lahore to take charge of Edbul. At the same 
lime the Uzbegs drove Akbar's governor out of Badak- 
an4 that province was lost to the Empire. Not 
^ 0i$.j was the possession of Edbul thereby endangered, 
Sdl the whole Alpine region 'between Edbul and Eaah- 
' between the Pnnjdb frontier and the- mountiadit 
^ HAdahshln, was very &r from beiihg imbdoefl f 
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was, in &ct, as lawless as it has sometimes been nnder 
British rule. The hill-tribes there — of whom the most 
powerful and pngnacioas was the Yusafzai clan — held 
the Sw£t mountains beyond the Upper Indus and away 
to Bajaur and the borders of the mysterious Siaposh. 
Zain Eh&n, the Emperor’s foster-brother, and the 
merry Hindu, Birbal, were sent to attack the high- 
landers, and at first met with some success. But they 
got entangled in the folds of the mountains ; they 
quarrelled with one another, they were misled by 
treacherous guides. The miserable end was almost a 
foreshadowing of Elphinstone’s fatal retreat in 1841. 
The Government troops were entrapped in a defile 
where, both sides being commanded by an inaccessible 
swarm of barbarians, valour and discipline were un- 
availing. Birbal, with eight thousand officers and men, 
met an inglorious carnage ; with great difficulty Zain 
escaped. He fled to Attock on foot and unattended. 
The Emperor refused to see him, and long and deeply 
mourned for his pleasant companion of old days, the 
witty, facile Birbal. This disaster occurred in February 
1586, and is notable as not only the first and last serious 
check to Akbar’s arms, but also as the first step in that 
loss of personal happiness, which awaited him as it so 
often awaits men of long lives and sympathetic natures. 

On hearing of Hdkim’s death, Akbar’s first impulse 
had been to nominate one of the sons of the deceased 
as bis successor in the Yiceroyship. But on Mfa 
^ingh assuring him that they were not of adequate 
experience, ^e Emperor resolved upon going onee 
mote to Edbnl, and seeing for himself on the spot what 
tras the best arrangement. The |^ost, Mirza E^obdd 
a# oM as Akbar had been arhis accession, bnt he! 
Ira# Ikot ih any other way the analogue of Aklkar. OChl 
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chiefs at Edbul were willing to submit to the Emperor, 
but not to the youth. Accompanied by Mdn Singh 
they came down the pass to meet Akbar, whom they 
found at Bawal Find! ; consequently, when Zain Ehan 
in his forlorn condition made his way to Attock, the 
Emperor had already arrived there, and was enabled 
to send a fresh force, under the ever-trusty Todar Mai, 
to do something for the retrieval of honour in the 
Ynsa&ai hills. Man Singh at the same time took 
a flanking force up the Ehaibar,r<ind by the help of 
these two Hindu leaders a blow or two could be said 
to be struck — of which, however, details are suspiciously 
defective. About the same time came an embassy 
from the Uzbeg chief of Turkestan, but it is significant 
that it had to be guarded through the Ehaibar by a 
strong body of troops under Man Singh, and not 
without some fighting did it make its way to Attock. 

At the New Year Festival (11th March 1687) held 
at Attock, Man Singh was present, while his father and 
other officers were away in Kashmir, attempting the 
conquest of that attractive country. But the calamity 
in the adjoining hills had weakened their prestige, and 
their movements were hampered by the snow. They 
returned unsuccessful, much to the chagrin of the 
Emperor, who returned to pass the summer at Lahore. 
From hence a second expedition, under another leader, 
was sent to Kashmir ; and as the passes were now open, 
and the attention of the local ruler was distracted by 
internal revolt, the campaign was both successful and 
bloodless. Srinagar, the capital, was occupied, and 
officials were appointed- in the rural districts. Some 
fighting took place, but all ended in the overthrow of 
the Chief, who was dej^rted, and — ^it is said — ^provided 
for elsewhere. Another successful campaign against 
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the YttBa&ais — ^in which Zain Ehin again took part 
— closed the year. Jamrnd was occupied and a force 
was posted in the Ehaibar. Mdn Singh seems to 
have failed in a new expedition in the hills ; for he 
was recalled from E&bnl, and Zain Khdn appointed Vice* 
roy in his stead, while Mdn Singh’s fiefs in the Punjab 
were at the same time taken from him and transferred 
to another officer named Sddik Ehan, who led a fresh 
expedition into the highlands of Swdt. 

Early in 1689 Todar Mai began to show signs of 
infirmity, and a coadjutor was appointed to assist him 
in his work. In the end of April, Akbar visited Eash- 
mir, whence he proceeded to Edbul, where he arrived 
in September, and remained two months. About this 
time died Bhagwto and Todar Mai. Badaoni — 
with his usual bigotry — says that “ they went to eternal 
perdition ” ; but Abul Fazl, with equally characteristic 
generosity, records of Todar Mai that he left no equal 
in Hindustan, whether for rectitude, manliness, or 
administrative ability. 

While these things had been going on in the northern 
parts of the Empire, troubles had arisen on the Narbada. 
The incapacity and dissensions of the Imperialist 
officials had led to the ignominious retreat of their 
army. But out of disaster came unexpected gain, 
for the retreating army was enabled to overran Berdr 
and capture the town of Elichpur. Here the Impe- 
rialist officers were joined by a fugitive from the Deccatl, 
Bnchfin-nl-Mulk, brother of the ruler of that country, 
then, as now, entitled Nizdm. The poet Faizi was sent 
as an envoy to negotiate with the emigrant prince, who 
became afterwards of signal use. 

ibiai's deputation took place in 1691, during the 
part of wlndh year Mirza Hnrdd, a maasKoc mm 
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of the Emperor, went on an eKpedition to Gwalior 
where he was to deal with a rebellion led bj a Hindu 
landholder. The Prince was successful, and thence 
proceeded to Mdlwa, where he established his head- 
quarters at the famous old Hindu city of Ujain. In 
Gujardt the Ehd,nkhdndn won fresh laurels, fighting 
a battle on the Indus in which the flotilla of boats 
commanded by him was completely victorious over 
those of the rebels, under one Jani Beg, whom they 
blockaded on a swampy peninsula <near Tatta. 

On the other side of India fresh trouble had arisen 
in Orissa. So long as Eatlu the Pathdn lived, he seems 
to have adhered to the arrangement that he concluded 
with SbdhbdpZ Beg in 1684. But Eatlu was now dead, 
and his former adherents — men of his own race and 
creed — rebelled, and plundered the temple of Jagannath. 
It is greatly to the Emperor’s credit that he treated 
this attack on unofieuding Hindus as an act of contu- 
macy, and Man Singh — lately disgraced, as we saw, 
in the Punjab — was permitted to go to Orissa and 
defend his co-religionists, a task for which he volun- 
teered. When the army reached Bengal, Said Eh4n, 
the governor, was found to be too unwell to take the 
field, but Man Singh resolved to push on without him ; 
and when Said recovered he went on and joined the 
expedition, bringing with him a reinforcement of 6,500 
cavalry. An attempt was made on the part of the 
Pathdns to negotiate, but Pathdn negotiations bad by 
this time come to be appreciated at their proper value ; 
moreover, there was an overt act of mischief to be 
chastised. Accordingly, to use the words of Abul Fazl, 
« a deaf ear was turned to the proposals,” and on both 
sides dispositions were made for battle. The enemy 
WS8 posted iu what Abul Fazl calls “the forests of 
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Midndpur,” posted apparently with their backs to the 
river Q-issai, amounting to over 6,000 horse, and a 
great many elephants ; but they were put to flight after 
a short action, in which they lost 300 and the Im- 
perialists forty. News of this victory reached the 
Emperor at Lahore, about the end of the year 1592. 

Akbar had passed the summer of this year in Kash- 
mir. The visit had begun ill. The nephew of the 
newly-appointed governor, Yusaf Khan, had attacked 
the officers of the Imperial revenue, one of whom was 
killed and the other driven out in a state of demoralisa- 
tion. Consequently the Emperor sent on a force to 
avenge the insult and followed in a leisurely manner, 
hunting as he marched. When he arrived at Bhimbhar 
he received news of the suppression of the revolt, con- 
firmed by the material guarantee of the ring-leader’s 
head. He went up into Kashmir, rested a week, and 
after co nfirmin g the governor in his position, proceeded 
to Bdramulla, and thence to Bohtds, after having 
enjoyed a fall of snow — “ a thing,” he said, “ that I 
have not seen for forty years.” 

In Sindh the operations of the KhdnkhAnAn were 
crowned with success, the rebel Jdni Beg being starved 
into submission. He went to Court and became a 
member of the College. This year, 1592, was a 
notable one in Muslim chronology, being, according to 
the lunar computation, the thousandth from the Flight. 
For this, as for other reasons, it has been taken as thp 
conclusion of Akbar’s second period. The millennitun— • 
BO reckoned — closed on the 6th October ; and it may 
be as well that we should turn aside from the too- 
frequent record of campaigns and revolts, to consider 
what had been done, up to this date, towards the peace* 
M organisation of the Empire. 


9 
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Of the settlement of the land revenue glimpses have 
already been afforded, and a fuller account will be found 
in the history of the third period. We^ may here just 
note that the system which had been begun in 1674-75 
was at first much resisted by the orthodox Muslims, 
whose theory, apparently, was that Hindu subjects (or 
zimmis, as they were called) ought to pay twice as much 
as the faithful ; and whose representative, the bitter 
Badaoni, declares — with rancorous exaggeration— that 
“many good men died under thd* racks and pincers of 
Todar Mai, and many more perished in the dungeons 
of the revenue officers.” The lands that ought to have 
been cultivated in the interests of the public service (pay 
of the troops or alms-giving) were, according to him, 
wasted by the selfish luxuriousness of grantees. These 
latter, when called on to show their contribution to the 
welfare of the State, produced a muster of tatterde- 
malions, collected for the nonce. “ But in every way 
dirt fell into the dish of the poor soldier, so that he was 
unable to gird up his loins.” Yet this morose pessimist 
is obliged to conclude his animadversions with the 
admission that “such was the Emperor’s good fortune 
that his enemies were everywhere annihilated, so that 
soldiers were not so much wanted.” But how these 
conquests were effected without armies we are not 
informed. 

Very different is the other side of the picture, as 
presented by Abul Fazl. B&ja Todar Mai, he says, was 
appoint^ Vazir, but preferred a humble title, whudi 
practically carried with it all necessary aethority. He 
was acquainted with all the mysteries of administratioi)* 
VfA his clear mind soon set all to rights. “ Gaiefiili4e 
I himself free from selfish ambition, he devoted hiia> 
eslf to the service of the State, jmd earned an ewrhafA- 
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ing fame.” The nature of hie reforms was, briefly, 
as follows : 

Care was taken to provide easy means of complaint 
when undue collections were exacted, and to punish 
severely the guilty exactors. The number of minor 
officials employed in realising the recorded dues was 
diminished by one half. The cultivators were to be 
made responsible, jointly as well as severally ; the culti- 
vators of fallow land were to be favoured for two years ; 
advances of seed and money were to be made when 
necessary ; arrears being remitted in the case of small 
holdings. Collectors were to make yearly reports on 
the conduct of their subordinates. Monthly returns 
were to be transmitted to the Imperial exchequer. 
Special reports were to be sent up of any special 
calamities, hail, flood, or drought. 

The collectors were to see that the farmers got receipts 
for their payments, which were to be remitted four times 
in the year ; at the end of that period no balance should 
remain outstanding. Payments were, if possible, to be 
voluntary, but the standing crops were theoretically 
hypothecated ; and, where needful, were to be attached. 
Above all, there was to be an accurate and minute record 
of each man’s holding and liabilities. The very success- 
ful land-revenue system of British India is little mote 
than the application of these principles; though the 
method of assessment was different. 

Mention has been already made of the reform of the 
outrency. There were mints at Fatehpur and Lahore, 
othem in Bahdr, Bengal, and Gujardt. The coins of 
pte^ons kings wrere called in, and were melted down 
whenever procurable; counterfeiters of the Emperor'fl 
punished capitally. 

Sinaihr, pomr-honses mre aj^poiiiled ; end tbiir 
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Emperor, according to Badaoni,' need to frequent them 
in order that he might eat and drink with mendicant 
Mars and be flattered by their praise and good wishes ! 
But of Badaoni’s spirit we have, perhaps, seen enough, 
by this time, to form a just appraisement. He who 
could sacrifice the claims of private gratitude and friend- 
ship to the imaginary obligations of sectarian orthodoxy, 
cannot be a trustworthy historian for a reforming 
Emperor. Here is a view of Badaoni furnished by 
himself : — 

In the month of February 1592 Badaoni wrote to 
Faizi complaining of Akbar’s officers in Bohilkhand — 
where Badaoni lived — and saying that, for some offence 
given by him, the Emperor had refused to grant him an 
audience. Faizi upon this wrote a letter of remon- 
strance, BO touching in its warmth and sweet simplicity 
that the Emperor handed it to Abul Fazl, with orders 
that it should be recorded in the memoir called Akbar- 
ndma, on which Abul Fazl was at that time engaged. 

Healer of the broken-hearted ! ” thus pleads the 
honest poet, “ MuUa Abdul Eadir (Badaoni) is a very 
able man . . . your slave has known him for nearly 
thirty-seven years. Besides being a person of deep 
learning he is a poet ... no mere imitator, but an 
original thinker ; he knows [this and that in fact]. Not- 
withstanding that he possesses all these accomplish- 
ments he is contented and free flrom avarice, of equable 
temperament, of excellent morals and manners, but 
•poor and with no fixed income. He is sincere and 
warm-hearted, and has confidence in Your Majesty’s 
kindness.” 

The man who was not ashamed to transcribe this 
flattering portrait of himself goes on to say — as if with 
SffiDPte little sense of shame—** should anyone who reads 
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this observe that Faizi’s regard and affection for me 
are bat ill-reqnited by the harshness and severity that 
I have used in writing of him, especially since his death 
... I inquire, what could I do, seeing that the truth 
of religion is paramount to all other obligations, and my 
unfailing maxim is to make my love and hatred sub* < 
servient to the cause of God ? ” 

We shall have occasion in the next chapter to see the 
lengths to which the bigot carried his precious maxim, 
in describing the death-bed of the friend who thought 
him sincere and kindly, and could impute to him no 
fault but ill-luck. 

With this explanation a few more extracts from 
Badaoni may close this chapter ; since, in his churlish 
way, he gives a picture of less questionable fidelity than 
the more friendly Abul Fazl. The Brahmins and other 
Hindu sages often had interviews, he tells us, with the 
Emperor. As they surpass other men In their moral 
and scientific writings,* they brought proofs — based on 
reason and evidence — for the truth of their own tenets. 
Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islamite revelations as 
touching resurrection and a future state. At the same 
time the missionaries from Europe affirmed the truth, 
and spread about the knowledge of the religion of 
Jesus.f On another side Birbal pointed out that the 
sun was a legitimate object of adoration, seeing that by 
his lig^t and warmth he brings the fruits of the earth 
to perfection and supports the life of man. Hence 
AkW adopted the sun’s entrance into Aries — which 
took place on the 11th March O.S., the then date of the 
vemid equinox — as the first day of his year and the 

* Badaoni was himself a competent Sanskrit Scholar, 

t Some account of the controversies will be found in the 
JPdbMan* 
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staitmg-pomt of the new Ilihi era. He prohibited the 
slaughter of cattle, because it was an abomination to 
the Hindus. “ Instead of cows,” sneers Badaoni, “ they 
sacrifice good men,” Fire-worshippers from Qujardt 
(the “ Parsis ”) also attracted the Emperor’s favourable 
notice and imparted their doctrines ; and it was ordered 
that sacred fire should blaze in the palace perpetually, 
as one of the tokens of divine presence, a Hindu form 
of the same worship being kept up in the female apart- 
ments of the palace. 

The Emperor Akbar is said to have entertained and 
expressed ap opinion that the religion of Isldm was only 
destined to endure a thousand years. Millennarian 
views were also held by orthodox Muslims, who expected 
the second advent to be preceded by the appearance of 
the Mahdi, or twelfth Imam (fabled to have disappeared 
in 879 A.D., and to be remaining in concealment till 
the fulness of time). The Emperor availed himself of 
these expectations, applying them to his own schemes. 
He ordered Maulana Ahmad to write the Tdrikh-i-AlJi, or 
<< Annals of the Millennium,” and after the death of the 
Maul&na — a physician of the Shia persuasion — he com- 
mitted the editing of the work to the unwilling hands of 
Badaoni. The work appeared in a.h. 1000, or A.n. 
1592. Badaoni represents it as a sign of Akbar’s 
infatuation. 

Other measures are noticed in the same contemptuous 
spizit to which allusion has been already made— such 
as the permission to sell wine, and the licensing of 
registered public women, the prohibition to kill beef, 
already mentioned, and the disfavour of bearded chins. 

In Badaoni’s summary, intentionally usurious or 
"isAiiotantly &vourable, we learn to see soinething of 
'^edsKt had been the character of the reign up to the 
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date at which we hare now arrived, and what it hod 
effected for the country. It is only farther needful to 
notice the complete change that had been introduced in 
the treatment of conquered enemies and rebels. Up to 
the time of Sher Shdh, if no later, these unfortunate 
victims of ambition had been invariably slaughtered, 
often with torture ; while their families had been 
oppressed with aU the miseries and humUiations of 
slavery. AH this was now put a stop to. In the very 
beginning of the reign the enslaving of the women and 
children had been forbidden ; Bair&m, the first rebel, 
had been pardoned, his son was brought up by the 
Emperor and provided with an honourable and brilliant 
career. Similar mild treatment awaited all other enemies, 
whether Hindus, native Muslims, or recalcitrant Mughols; 
though the old practices were revived by ShAlyahdn, as 
we shall see hereafter. 

Such was AHbar’s government in its palmy days. 
We have now to trace its not unworthy, if not always 
equally splendid, conclusion. 



CHAPTER Vi: 


akbar: third period, a.d. 1592-1605. 

The reforms of Akbar have an undying interest for 
posterity. Developing and carrying on vrhat had been 
so wonderfully begun by Sher Shdh, he made the first 
great step towards consolidating Hindustan and forming 
that part of India into an empire and a nation. The 
ethnological division between the region where Aryan 
thought and feeling have made for themselves a home, 
and that vast remaining tract where manners and Ian* 
guages of another kind have maintained themselves, was 
(and it still is) so marked that the process did not go 
much beyond the Narbada river and the Yindhia range 
of mountains. But, north of these limits, a partial con- 
solidation was effected, the exertions of the administrator 
completing the work of the soldier, and both being 
vigorously inspired by the personality of this extraordi- 
nary ruler. 

That more was not effected has been already said, and 
hints have been afforded in the narrative as to the reason 
why. The power of a great man in harmony with his 
age is great ; greater, perhaps, than our most modem 
sehool of philosophy is willing to allow. Bnt it is less 
eflbotoal irhen the age— even if partly favourable — ^is of 
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a feeble and inorganized character, than when all the 
social machinery is in a proper state of preparation. 

Akbar had no Parliament to register for permanent 
nse and observance his articles on religion, and the 
other enactments of himself and his councillors. The 
Parliaments of his English contemporaries, Henry VIH. 
and Elizabeth, may not have been either representative 
or independent to the extent that modem theories of 
politics demand ; but the statutes recorded by them 
formed a permanent body of law, secular and religious, 
to which Akbar could find no parallel but the literary 
work ot his friend Abul Fazl. Nor, when he had broken 
with the orthodox Musalman Church, was there any 
hierarchy, or administrative machinery, to which the 
working of the system could be entrusted. Such things 
have existed in non-parliamentary European countries, 
notably in France under Louis XIY., and in modem 
Bussia ; and however inferior as constitutional engines 
to what existed in England, these bureaucratic means 
were better than nothing. Now, in Akbar’s India, there 
was absolutely nothing of the kind. Hence the details 
of his system died with him. The most permanent port 
of his work — after the national integration— ^as the 
destraction of the power of the Church. But that was 
by no means an nnmixed advantage. » An arbitrary, 
bigoted, ^iritual tyranny iSf indeed, a just object of 
reprobation. Yet a blind physical tyranny is at least 
as bad. Where the one exists, it is best for the 0oin- 
munity that the other should exist too, each being a 
restraint and corrective to the other. After Akbfu* des- 
potism ruled in Hindustan, only tempered by the brutal 
remedies of rebellion and regicide. 

Some of the broader ptincipleB of Akbar’s refonus 
have been already noticed. Further details wiUedaie 
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into their proper place when we have to speak of the 
pnblioation of the Ain, or “ Institutes," in the year 1597. 

In 1592 Abul Fazl had been promoted to the rank 
of ‘‘mansabdar of two thousand," and took his place 
among the high grandees of the Empire, while his 
brother — as we have seen — was sent on a political mis- 
sion. The object of this mission was, apparently, to 
inquire into the conduct of the emigrant Prince of the 
Deccan, Burh4n-ul-Mulk, who had a partially authorised 
sway in Gujarat ; and also to defeat a possible combina- 
tion between him and Baja ’Ali Eh4n, the independent 
ruler of Ehdndes. Abul Fazl alleges that complaints 
had reached the Court from Ahmadabad as to malad- 
ministration on the part of Burhan, and also that some 
apprehension was felt lest the two chiefs should join to 
invade M4lwa. About the same time two other cam- 
paigns became necessary; one for the subjugation of 
Orissa, the other for the completion of the conquest of 
Kashmir. These, as already mentioned, were success- 
M ; and Faizi having returned with an unsatisfactory 
account of the state of matters in the Deccan, the 
Emperor went to Agra, and began to concentrate his 
whole attention upon the southern part of India. It 
was at first intended that the main army of ilie Deccan 
should be headed by the Emperor’s third son, Sultdn 
DaniyAl, with the ^dnkjiidndn as his chief officer or 
Attfik, while the armies of M41wa and Bengal co- 
operated from their respective quarters. The Emperor, 
haviii^ made these dispositions, returned to Lahore to 
await tihe termination of the rainy season. But befcwe 
tilie time arrived he, for some reason that has not come 
4own to us, recalled Daniydl— who was an incorrigibla 
— and the work of organization devolved enttrely 
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When the expedition at length started it was aeoom* 
panied by Sultdn Mur^d, the Emperor’s second son, a 
dissblnte yoang man in his twenty-third year. After 
som^ delays, caused by trouble between the Prince and 
the general, the ftrmy advanced upon Ehdnd^s. Bdja 
’Ali submitted, and E^dds was annexed and re-granted 
as a fief to the Bdja, in accordance with Akbar's usual 
policy. The Bdja then joined the Imperial forces, and 
an advance upon Berar was made by the combined 
army. 

Ahmadnagar, the then capital, was a place of strength, 
and was defended by a stout garrison, under the com- 
mand of the heroic Chand Bibi, sister of the refugee 
Burhdn. But the Imperialists were tenacious; 'and 
their incessant salvos and mines disheartened the 
defenders so that they were ultimately led to capitulate. 
They were granted indulgent terms, and the principality 
was conferred upon Burhdn’s grandson. The boy was 
to rank as a feudatory with the title, since so famous in 
the Deccan, of Niz4m-ul-Mulk. 

While these things were taking place south of the 
Narbada, a useful c^quisition accrued to the Empire on 
the extreme west. Kandahar, which is the most im- 
portant o|||K>st on the dangerous and vulnerable side 
of India that looks towards Persia and Turkestdn, fiall 
into Akbar’s hands by sheer negotiation, and the political 
law which makes desirable objects gravitate towards 
prestige and good fortune. 

These gains were balanced by a severe personal loea. 
The gentle Faizi — ^whatever may have been his iU-suo- 
cess as a diplomatist — ^was dear to the heart of Akbaar, 
In the autumn of 1505 the poet sickened at Lahoim^ 
Qis illness was accompanied by headniymptonM, aal' 
Vas, perh^, a form of pulmmiaiy apoffioxy. The 
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Emperor went to visit him, accompanied by a medical 
man. It was midnight; the patient was weak and 
speechless, with discoloured lips. Akbar gently raised 
the head of his friend, and said to Abul Fazl, who 
stood by, “ What is this blackness ? ” Being told 
that Faizi had been spitting blood, the Emperor tried 
to rouse him to receive the attentions of the physician. 
The dying man could only cough — “ barked in the 
Emperor’s fadS,” says Badaoni, who, according to his 
kind, saw a judgment in the fren^thinker’s sufferings. 
Akbar tore off his turban and threw it on the ground in 
a passion of grief. All was in vain ; he was not even 
recognised. Faizi died on the 6th October 1595. In 
the same year also passed away Niziim-nd-din Ahmad, 
the business-like author of the Tabakdt, and Zain 
Eh4n, the Emperor’s foster-brother, and companion-in- 
arms of the ill-starred Birbal. 

Next year was remarkable for a failure of the periodical 
rains and a severe famine, such as is always produced 
by that calamity in a country like Hindustan, and which 
necessarily produced grievous suffering in mediaeval times, 
owing to the want alike of sea-commerce and of land- 
traffic. Abkar did all that he knew, employing special 
commissioners, whose duty it was to visit all ^e afflicted 
districts and distribute relief. The sufferings of the 
people were nevertheless terrible. Cannibalism pre- 
vailed, the corpses lying about the roads and streets 
with no one to remove them. And then followed the 
imtural sequel — a pestilence. The same year, 1596, 
also marks itself in many chronicles by an accident 
which went near to bring the reign to a premature 
close; for Abkar, while hunting near Lahore, was 
^charged by a bewildered antelope, which gored biTn in 
t^ dbdomen, inflicting a wound by which he was laid 
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up for some time. His illness lasted a month, accord- 
ing to one historian, causing consternation throughout 
the whole of Hindustan. Nor was the year devoid of 
more public events. The insurgents in the Deccan 
chafed under the capitulation of Ahmadnagar, and made 
an obstinate attack on Prince Murdd, who commanded 
in that region, aided by the Ehankh&n^, and by Shdh 
Bukh Mirza, a distant relation of the Emperor’s, to 
whom he had given one of his daughtei#in marriage. 
The forces of the enemy were commanded by an Abys- 
sinian mercenary, under whom was a confederate host 
consisting of the armies of three provinces. It is plain, 
even from the one-sided accounts of the historians, that 
the Imperial troops were outnumbered, their leaders in- 
harmonious, and their successes for some time limited to 
the defence of the ground which they occupied. The 
chief and final action was on the bank of the Goddvari 
river, and Bdja ’Ali of Khandes — who had justified the 
Emperor’s clement policy towards him by faithful service 
— was slain, along with thirty-five officers and five hun- 
dred men. Night fell, and the combatants separated, 
each side in ignorance of what had befallen the other. 
When the day broke, the Imperialists, parched with 
thirst, made^a push for a neighbouring stream, and the 
enemy gave way, leaving their guns behind them. 

This state of things appeared to the Emperor so 
alarming that he took very decided measures. The 
incompetent Prince was recalled from the army in 1697, 
and appointed to the less difficult duty of representing 
royalty in Mdlwa. To guard against friction in the execu- 
tion of this change Akbar took up his own quarters at 
Agra, and deputed Abul Fazl to act as his deputy with, 
the army, and bring the Prinoe to Court, or send him 
thither if he found his own prolonged presence required 
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by the state of affairs. At the same time the Emperor 
sent another emissary, named Miran, to act for him 
with Bahddur, son of the deceased Baja of Eh4nd4s, 
while he himself prepared for tt progress into M41wa, 
under colour of a hunting-party. 

It seems to have been the beginning of the year 
1599 when Abul Fazl reached the Deccan. He found 
that the fort of Daulatabad had fallen, and that the 
wretched Multd was drinking himself to death. Kharla 
and Ndsik fell soon after his arrival, and the armies 
of the south having melted away, the toils were closing 
round the heroic Begent, Chdnd Bibi, who threw 
herself into Ahmadnagar, which her officers prepared to 
defend once more. 

We may, perhaps, be pardoned for suspending the 
narrative at this point to say a few words about the 
litenuy labours of Abul Fazl. These were fortunately 
all but completed at the very moment when he departed 
for this doty, from which he was never to return to 
Court. 

The Ain Akban appears to have been published in 
1597. The portion that has most attracted the notice 
of the English is, naturally, that which relates to the 
Emperor’s revenue administration. But the work is 
much more than a fiscal manual ; it is a history, a 
^tzetteer, almost an encyclopaedia. Taken together with 
the AJcbamdmd it forms three bulky volumes, of which 
the first two contain the lives and reigns of Taimur and 
luf descendants, ending with the year 1602 a.i>., the 
thkd being that which, in common with other modern 
wxiters, we have called the Institutes,” and whioh 
biiugs the description of the Empire and its adminiska* 
tjion down to the time of the author’s departure from 
ipOwdnst^n. In the First Book he treats of the House* 
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hold, the Treasary, the Mint; tables of prices ; the arts 
of peace and war ; the regulations regarding elephants, 
camels, horses and oxen ; notes on etiquette, flavours 
and perfumes ; and the establishments of the public 
service. In the Second Book we have an account of 
the military regulations and official hierarchy, education, 
navigation, and the chase. Among these are inter- 
spersed anecdotes of the Emperor’s sayings and doings 
on the various subjects dealt with, together with recipes 
for cookery. It is not till we reach the Third Book 
that wo come to Finance. This book begins with the 
account of the computations of time in use among 
various nations ; then come chapters on tribute and tax- 
ation, on measurement of land, and of the “ settle- 
ments ” of land-revenue made by Todar Mai. The 
Fourth Book contains a detailed description of India, 
and of various subjects of interest connected with the 
population. The fifth is a summary of Akbar’s 
teaching.* 

We return to the campaign in the Deccan, where 
Abul Fazl was now employed, and whither, under his 
advice, the Emperor was slowly proceeding. On his way 
he received a shock, for which he may have been in 
some degree prepared, in the announcement that his 
son Murad had died of delirium tremens. This event, 
which occurred on the 1st May 1599, was the precursor 
of other family troubles which seem to show that this 
Eastern Charlemagne was less attentive to the manage- 
ment of his own family than to that of the Empire. 
Daniydl was sent to take his brother’s place as the 
nominal head of the army of the Deccan ; the Elhankhdndn 
and Shah Bukh being, as before, the actual military 


* See note at end of chapter. 
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ohiefe. Salim, the OroTm Prince, of whose share in 
public afibirs we now hear for the first time, was sent 
against tJdaipur, accompanied by Man Singh, bat, as 
we shall see presently, he ere long went off to Allah- 
abad, where he was guilty of acts of independence 
savouring of rebellion. The Emperor himself pro- 
ceeded, by way of Gwalior, to Ujain. 

It has been mentioned above that Baja ’Ali Khan, 
who had been ruler of Kh4nd4B, was slain in the battle on 
the Goddvari. His son and succeiSlsor Bahddnr, to whom 
the Emperor despatched the agent named Miran, was a 
grown-up baby of thirty, who had passed the whole of 
his life shut up in the fort of Asirgarh. In consequence 
of this 'strange education — ^which we are told by a 
chronicler was customary in the family — the new ruler 
was unable to suit himself to his position. He plunged 
recklessly into debauchery ; he showed neither grati- 
tude nor obedience to the Emperor; he would not 
wait on Prince Daniyal, nor did his craven spirit enter- 
tain one thought of avenging bis father’s death. The 
representations of the agent produced little effect upon 
him ; he spoke vaguely of going to see the Emperor, of 
sending him offerings ; pretended shyness, and ended 
in doing nothing. On hearing of these things from his 
agent, the Emperor was greatly irritated, and sent the 
Paynaaster-General, Farid Bu^dri, to bring the young 
Bah&dur to Court, by fair means or by force, as circum- 
stances might require. 

With a select force, and accompanied by a number . 
young men of rank who served as volunteers, Farid set 
out, ' with instructions, if necessary, to b^ege and 
reduce the fort of Asirgarh, where Bahidur was re- 
spdix^. The ohronider, Sarhindi, who was in Farid’s 
exhausts the resouroes of his pen in the dsser^- 
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tio& of this fort, and snms up by saying that experts 
who had been in Europe declared that there was not 
such a strong place upon the face of the earth. We 
know that Colonel Stevenson took the place in 1808 ; 
but it was strong enough to resist Akbar for eleven 
months, being situated on a bluff, scarped on all sides, 
and rising 850 feet above the surrounding level. There 
are only two approaches — one, from the north, by a 
ravine, and well guarded ; the other, from the south-west, 
by a steep stair with five gates. The area of the en- 
ceinte is sixty acres, the longest face being no less than 
1,100 yards in length. There are ravines on all sides, 
affording cover for assailants who once reach them. 
But Farid, says Abul Fazl, sate down some five miles 
from this imposing fastness ; and his act of caution dis- 
pleased Akbar so that he sent Abul Fazl to supersede 
Farid in the chief command of the province of Khdnd6s, 
and moved his own camp towards Burhanpur, at the 
foot of the Satpura hills, from whence he could direct 
operations. Abul Fazl attempted negotiation. The 
foohsh Bahadur was reminded of the defeat thdt had 
already once befallen the confederate princes of the 
Deccan, and of the unseemliness of his having to be 
attacked by the Goveradhent whose forces were on their 
way to avenge his father’s death. But Bah4dur could 
not yet bring himself to make a decided submission. 
He had a strong fort, a large army, and a vast number 
of guns, with an almost inexhaustible supply of sto]^ 
ordnance, and provisions. So the place had to be in- 
vested, {md the siege directed by the Emperor in person, 
Farid resuming his ordinary duties as Paymaster. An 
unsaocessful sortie by the garrison led to the capture of 
a hill by which the fortress was conunanded, and a 
grievous iiustilenee broke out in the crowded epfMe 

10 
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where, in addition to a mnltitnde of human beings, 
there were no less than one hundred thousand cattle. 

While the fort of Asir was in these straits, news came 
of the success of the second siege of Ahmadnagar. 
Ohand Bibi was for observing the treaty that had been 
made with Abul Fazl ; but there was a strong party that 
was hostile to her, and she was ultimately murdered. 
Meanwhile the siege was being pressed by Prince 
Daniyal and the Ehan. After a Bi|:-mouths’ leaguer, 
during which the device of mining had been constantly 
met by successful countermines on the part of the de- 
fenders, the Khan succeeded in blowing up a bastion 
with some seventy yards of wall. A simultaneous attack 
took place on another side, where an entrance was effected 
by escalade, while the Khan and his stormers assaulted 
the breach. The first slaughter was considerable, but 
none of the garrison were killed in cold blood. The 
young titular was sent to Akbar as a captive. 

The news of the fall of Ahmadnagar was carried into 
Asirg^h by emissaries who had visited the Emperor 
with negotiations. These tidings combined with the 
ravages of the epidemic to induce Bahadur’s people to 
incline to a surrender. Humane terms being granted, 
the gate was opened, and Akbar entered Asir about the 
end of the hot season of 1600. The soldiery,” writes 
Abul Fazl, “submitted peacefully, and the peasantry 
applied themselves to the labour of the fields.” 

About the same time Bengal was again disturbed. 
M&n Singh, who was the governor of that province, had 
— as we have seen — ^been deputed to Ajmir to assist the 
Heir Apparent, Salim, in the chastisement of the still 
zecaloitrant Bdna of Udaipur. As Salim wanted to go off 
elsewhere on his own account, Man Singh had to remain 
at and do the work there alone. In his absence 
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certain AfgMns, of the old leaven, broke out in Bengal, 
and defeated some of the local officers, who were Hindus. 
M4n Singh tried to persuade the Prince to take up the 
matter, but he confined himself to attending to his own 
selfish interests. 

Berar, too, was still unsettled ; and the Kh4n was 
put in command, with his head-quarters at Ahmadnagar; 
Abul Fazl being stationed at Nasik. Thus passed the 
year 1601, the Emperor returning to Agra, while 
Ehand^s was placed under Prince Daniyal, in honour of 
whom the name of the province was changed to 
“ Bdndes.” 

And now we get our last glimpse of the hero in his 
loved home at Fatehpur, before the final catastrophe 
which wrecked his happiness and, ere long, concluded 
his existence. 

On one of the jambs of the Btdand Dnrwdza — or 
“ Sublime Porte ” — of the great quadrangle of the 
palace, the traveller may still read the inscription re- 
cording the Emperor’s return from the Asir campaign ; 
of which the purport is as follows : — 

“ His Majesty the King of Kings, whose Court is a 
Heaven ; the Shadow of God, Jalal-ud-din Muhamad 
Akbar ; the Emperor I He conquered the Deccan and 
D4nd4s — which was formerly Khandes — in the Ildhi* 
year 46, corresponding to the Hijri year 1010.” After 
some amount of what, to our ears, would seem vaunt- 
ing, the strain is modulated into a pathetic minor: 

Said Jesus (on whom be peace), ‘ The world is a 
bridge ; pass over it, but build no home there.’ He 
who hopes for an hour hopes for eternity. The world 

* Bj the IWhi year is meant the era of the new fiuth, which 
was to date i^om Akbar’s accession. The year, therefore, is the 
46th of the reign, beginning in ▲.]>. 1600. 
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is but an hoar ; spend it in devotion ; the res^ is 
unseen.” 

A startling contrast to the convivial maxim of the 
jovial Babar’s fountain. But the much'tried, weary 
Akbar had already seen and suffered enough to realise 
that melancholy saying of Sadi : — 

The world, O my brother, remaineth to none. 

He was soon to learn a sterner lesson than any that 
had yet been read him of .the perishable nature of 
structures built upon the short bridge of life. 

It has been seen above that Abul Fazl had been 
nominated to the government of Nasik, in the Deccan. 
Before, however, he could join that appointment, he 
found himself obliged to repair to the head-quarters of 
the Ehankh^nkn, and was thence sent against the chiefs 
of Bijapur, who were joining a new confederacy of the 
Deccan formed by the well-known Abyssinian adventurer, 
Malik Ambar. The Khan’s son fought an indecisive 
battle against Ambar ; and Abul Fazl’s son encountered 
with success a prince of Berdr who had taken part in the 
rebellion. 

But, while this was the state qf things in the Deccan, 
Akbar, whose judgment and character were becoming 
impaired, had made up his mind to overlook all Salim’s 
irregularities, his drunkenness and personal misconduct, 
his disobedience of the order to operate against Udaipur, 
his appropriation of the revenues in Allahabad, and his 
generd insubordination. Then was seen what a terrible 
dimger those incur who put their trust in princes. Abul 
WbjA, as a statesman, had viewed Salim’s behaviour with 
grave displeasure, and had made very unfavourable 

to the Emperor as to the conduct and eharaoter 
of the Crown Prince. The faithful fidcai^ and serwuit 
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was now to be sacrificed to cement the reconciliation* 
between the mighty kinsmen. Abnl Fazl, while opera- 
ting on the Godavari, suddenly received letters of recall. 
He instantly obeyed, and set out for Agra attended by 
’Asad Beg, of Kazwin, author of the Wakdiya, and other 
officers. On arriving at Sironj he resolved to leave the 
bulk of his escort there, under ’Asad Beg’s command ; 
partly, apparently, that they might rest after some 
forced marching, partly that they might overawe the 
Bundela marauders of the neighbourhood and restore 
order to the country round. Abul Fazl himself went 
on, careless and unsuspicious, until he reached the Sarai 
of B&t&r, about half-way between Sironj and Gwalior. 
Here he slept, though not before he had received a 
fruitless warning from a mendicant, who came to him 
as he alighted and told him he was in danger. 

It has been said that the neighbourhood was infested 
by Bundela marauders. Their ringleader was named 
Nar (or Bir) Singh Deo, and he was enough of a poli- 
tician besides to be a worshipper of the rising sun. By 
cutting oS the ill-guarded minister he could at once 
please the Crown Prince and gratify hie own lust of 
blood and plunder. He accordingly collected a large 
party of armed followers, whom he secreted behind the 
walls of the Sarai. When day broke — ^it was Friday, 
the 18th August 1602 — ^the minister rose, and, having 
bathed and dressed, got on horseback and set forth, 
accompanied by Yakub Ehdn, Gadai Eh&n, an Abys- 
sinian named Jabbdr, and some other mounted com- 
panions. They had not ridden far ere one of tiie 
company, who had lagged behind, galloped up and de- 
ported to the minister that Nar Singh,* with five hundred 

• oalls him Bir but Dowson insists t^on ih* 

filar." „ 
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mounted men clad in mail, was following. It was too 
true ; the marauders had fallen on ' the baggage, and 
seized the elephant that carried the standard and drum, 
which were Abul Fazl’s insignia of office. Gadai Khan 
and a few companions turned round to attack them, 
haying bid the minister to seek safety in flight. Their 
resistance was soon overborne ; they were ridden down 
and slain, and the ruffians quickly caught up the 
minister, whom one of the party transfixed with a spear. 
He fell to the ground, but the Abyssinian was able for a 
moment to remove him out of the road. It was, how- 
ever, but a moment, for then Nar Singh came up, and, 
stopping his horse, sprang off, went to the spot where 
the minister was lying, and raised his head upon his 
knee. Both the minister and Jabbdr probably used 
violent language, and Jabbar appears to have laid about 
him to some purpose with his sword. He was imme- 
diately slain, and the minister’s head was dropped by 
Nar Singh, whose followers at once separated it from 
the body. It is asserted by a contemporary that it was 
sent to the Crown Prince ; and it is certain that the 
Prince, after he had succeeded to the throne, admitted 
and justified his having inspired and originated the 
murder. 

Whether or no the Emperor became aware of his eldest 
son’s share in this atrocity, we may well call the death 
of this faithful and virtuous servant and friend the 
crowning sorrow of his declining days. As Akbar, 
during the short remnant of his reign, pursued the 
actual murderer with unrelenting, though vain, tenacity, 
and even threatened to cot ’Asad Beg to pieces for 
having remained behind at Sironj, while he continued 
to treat Salim with favour and indulgence, it may, 
perhaps, be assumed that he was not fully informed of 
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his son’s complicity. But the horror of the tragedy was 
still supreme, and as such the Emperor, after forty-seven 
years of labour, felt it. He said : “If Salim wanted the 
Crown, he should have taken me,” and then threw off a 
couplet to the following effect : — 

When, full of zoal, my Shaikh to meet me came, 

To kiss my feet withont a head or foot he came. 

Sully was not a truer or more trusty minister to 
Henri IV. than Abul Fazl was to Akbar. When the 
negotiations were going on that preceded the siege of 
Asirgarh, the futile Bahadur offered him presents, in the 
hope of procuring his good word with the Emperor. 
Abul Fazl declined to keep the presents, and, in return- 
ing them, informed the donor that the favour of His 
Majesty had so satisfied his mind as to extinguish all 
desire to receive gifts from others. He was not only 
honest and incorruptible, but brave and skilful in arms, 
conscientious and uncompromising as a thinker, and an 
incomparable letter-writer, after the Oriental fashion. 
As a native writer who was far from approving all his 
opinions says, “ He was a man of lofty spirit, who 
desired to live at peace with all men.” His habits of 
business were methodical and energetic. His temper 
was generous and forgiving. His Life of Akbar has 
been blamed for its unvaried and excessive panegyric. 
But it must be remembered both that the literature of 
the East is a school of hyperbole, and also that Abul 
Fazl was a true hero-worshipper and Akbar a true h^o. 
We have it on the authority of that consummate scholar, 
the late Principal Blochmann, that “no native writer has 
ever accused him of flattery.” He was the first states- 
miui who ever professed the principles of toleration.* 

* For Abul Fazl’s good-feeling towards the Hindus and large 
toleration, see the Ain. (Gladwin, vol. ii. p. 284 ff., and 294.) 
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That Akbar felt deeply on the subject of Abnl Fazl’s 
death we are assured by the author who, at the Imperial 
command, carried on the Ahbarndma, the only book that 
the deceased had left unfinished. But the Emperor was 
not to enjoy the fierce compensation of gratified ven- 
geance. Nar Singh, though he led a hunted life for the 
next year or two, suffered no losses that were not made 
up to him in the next reign. His princely prompter, 
Akbar either could not or would not criminate. He de- 
puted a wife-cousin — the widow of Bairam, subsequently 
married to the Emperor himself, and mother of the late 
Prince Murad — to visit Salim at Allahabad, and bring 
him up to Agra. When he complied, and was on the 
way to the capital, the old dowager Miriam Makani, the 
Emperor’s mother — now in the last year of her long 
life* — ^went out several stages to meet him. Salim was 
received at Court as if he had never offended, and was 
ofidcially acknowledged as Heir Apparent. An inscrip- 
tion recording this event, with the year 1011 h., is still 
to be seen on a marble throne in the Agra palace. But 
it must not be supposed that the savage Prince was 
tamed, ox made really penitent. Take his own recorded 
words : — 

Certain vagabonds had caused misunderstanding between me 
and my father. The bearing of the Shokh (Abul Fazl) convinced 
me that if he were allowed to arrive at Court he would do every- 
thing in his power to augment the indignation of my father against 
me. . . . Under this apprehension I negotiated with Nar Singh 
Deo, whose country lay on the Shekh’s way from the Deccan. I 
invited him to destroy Shekh Abul Fazl on his journey, promiaiug 
himjBavour and reward. . . . Although my &ther was exasi^ated 
at the catastrophe, yet the result was that 1 was able to visit him 
without anxiety, and by degrees his sorrow abated, and he treated 
me with kindness. 

It is impossible to perceive in such language any signs 
* was bom in IASS, before Bihar’s imashm. 
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of contrition, and difficult to avoid a suspicion that the 
Emperor was not altogether in the dark. 

Salim’s good behaviour and consequent restoration to 
favour were, however, not of long duration. He was 
again ordered to proceed against the Bdna of Udaipur, 
M4n Singh being still away in Bengal. Once more the 
Prince, who never showed much stomach for danger or 
hard work, made difficulties. He represented that the 
troops were not prepared, and made extravagant de- 
mands, both in respect of men and ot treasure. Akbar 
was naturally annoyed, and “ gave him leave to return 
to Allahabad,” adding, however, that he might present 
himself at Court whenever he felt loyally disposed, 

Daniydl, Salim’s younger brother, proved no less 
backward. Ordered to proceed against Bijapur, he 
alleged illness — perhaps with reason, for, like Ms bro- 
ther, he was a deep drinker. Man Singh continued 
his useful services in Bengal. So opened the year 
1608. 

In the course of that year the Bijapur Prince submitted, 
on the persuasions of an imperial envoy, and gave his 
daughter to be married to Sult4n Daniydl, who pro- 
ceeded to Ahmadnagar to meet his bride, at the head of 
five thousand horse. About the same time Salim lost 
the wife of his youth ; she was sister of M4n Singh, and 
mother of Salim’s eldest son, Sultan Ehusni. Her end 
was a sad one, being caused by an overdose of opium, 
swallowed in an access of low spirits. Salim’s ^ahits 
and temper were much exasperated by this trouble. He 
became so fiirious, says a chronicler of the time, that 
people in his presence lost their speech from terror. 
The slightest offences were lUet by the severest punish- 
ments, and pardon was unheard of. It is probable that 
his hei^th, both of amd and body, was seversfyaffisoted,. 
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and that by excessive use of -wine and opium as 
anodynes he made himself worse. 

Akbar determined that he would go in person to 
Allahabad, and use a father’s influence ; but before he 
had got far on his way he was recalled to Agra by news 
of his mother’s death. He discharged the duties of a 
mourning son, and conveyed the body to Dchli, where 
it was laid by that of Humaiun. Salim, however, was 
now seriously alarmed ; he came spontaneously to Agra, 
and was there imprisoned “ in a bath,” says a Persian 
history, perhaps in the part oi the palace that went by 
that name. After twelve days lie was released : and this 
punishment, coupled with medical treatment, appears to 
have been followed by marked improvement in the 
Prince’s conduct. This must have been late in 1603, 
as the 29tli August of that year is the date of the death 
of the Empress Mother, Miriilm Makdni. 

From ’Asad Beg. who got over the disgrace and 
danger attending his supposed abandonment of Abul 
Fazl, and was transferred to the Emperor’s own house- 
hold, it would seem that all these sorrows bad a bad 
effect on Akbar. He became subject to fits of irre- 
sponsible and ungovernable anger, such as are seldom 
found in men of heroic mould, and which were wholly 
foreign to his nature in his best days. On one occa- 
sion, when returning from a message, ’Asad perceived 
such signs of fury in the “ royal countenance,” that he 
feared immediate death at his hands. On another, 
when Akbar was awaiting the post &om the Deccan one 
evening, he went suddenly into his throne-room, and 
found that the attendant whose doty it was to light up 
the saloon had curled himself up at the foot of the 
throne, and gone to sleep there. Akbar, on the spur of 
the moment, had the wretched servant thrown out of 
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window, and he waB dashed to pieces by the fall. Then, 
turning to his chamberlain, he overwhelmed him \ 7 ith 
reproach and insult, and sent him off then and there to 
the seat of war, bestowing his post on the fortunate 
equerry, ’Asad, who happened to be at hand. Such are 
the sad possibilities of arbitrary rule. 

In the beginning of 1604 a hot pursuit of Nar Singh, 
the murderer, was instituted, in the course of which the 
fine old town of Orcha, in Bundelkhand, was stormed 
and occupied by the Imperial troops, a thousand of 
whom died there of the local fever. 

In the month of April Prince Daniyal died, in the 
thirty-third year of his age. The Kh^khanan had put 
him under a sort of friendly restraint, but his servants 
smuggled liquor past the sentries in the barrel of a 
matchlock.* 

No further public events remain to be recorded. The 
Bound Table of Hindustan was broken up. Of all 
Akbar’s old comrades only one or two remained. The 
Ehinkhdnan, Bairam’s son, was away in the Deccan. 
Mirza Aziz Koka, son of the Emperor’s foster-father, 
whose title of Khan ’Azam he inherited, was with the 
Emperor at Agra,t as also was Man Singh, nephew of 
Ilia wife and brother-in-law of the heir-apparent. Salim 
himself was there, with his son Ehusru, whose mother 
had lately committed suicide. The Emperor’s health 
was now evidently failing, and intrigues began to be 
formed as to the succession, Mdn Singh favouring the 
claims of Ehusru, his sister’s son, in whi<!h he was* sup* 
ported by the Khan ’Azam; though Akbar, as the 

* The infatuated Prince called this piece Jandxa, a Persian word 
signifying “ funeral-bier,” so well was he aware of his doom. 

t The Eoka’s rudeness and insubordination had often temd 
Akbar's patience. But he said : *' Between me and Aziz there is 
a rivw of milk which I cannot pass.” 
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inscriptions are snfScient to show, had recognised Salim 
as his destined successor. 

In 1605 ’Asad was sent to collect tribute in the Deccan. 
A few days a^ter his departure there was a combat 
between two elephants, for which preparation had been 
mside for some time previous. 'Asad was unable to stay 
for the elephant-fight, a circumstance on which he after- 
wards congratulated himself. The day at last arrived ; 
we may fancy the cloisters about the Am-Khas filled 
with privileged spectators, the Emperor, with his son 
and grandsons, looking on from a balcony. The in- 
furiated animals encountered with a mighty shock ; 
some rule of the sport came in question ; the servants of 
Salim and of his son Ehusru took sides ; an uproar 
arose. The Emperor fell into one of those passions of 
rage to which he had now become liable ; his physicians, 
in alarm, took him to his room and tended him, but it 
was too late. The worn-out system was not to be re- 
stored by any of the medical resources of the place and 
^ time. The Emperor fell very sick, even unto death, as 
was soon perceived. As he lay there, assiduously tended 
by Salim’s younger son Khurram, destined afterwards 
to become one of the greatest sovereigns of his illus- 
trious race, the dissensions of the candidates and their 
supporters became more and more violent. A plot to 
seiee Salim as he left his father’s chamber was dis- 
covered, and the Prince, in alarm, forebore the intended 
viait, and shut himself up in his camp outside the fort. 
The Ehto ’Azam and Mdn Singh now held a meeting, 
at which it was openly proposed to set aside Salim and 
place Shuaru upon the throne. But an illustrious 
Htiglmi, named Sdyid Ehin, tore the web that was being 
Addressing the assembly, he declared that the 
sqImibo was opposed to the laws and cnstoips of the 
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Chaghtai trib^ ; and the objection was accept^ as eon> 
elusive. Sdyid Ehdn rose and left the room, followed 
bj Farid, the paymaster-general, and many others ; and 
the baffled conspirators departed to their various posts. 
Some of the cooler heads repaired to the Crown Prince, 
whom they hastened to reassure ; they were only just 
in time, for they found him preparing his bai^e for 
flight. He was persuaded to postpone his departure. 
Presently he was joined by Farid and other chiefs, and 
their attendants began to beat their drums. -Salim 
immediately stopped the noisy demonstration, on account 
of his father’s condition ; but he held a levSe all the 
afternoon, at the end of which the Ehin ’Azam pre> 
sented himself. Salim prudently overlooked the past 
and received him graciously. Meanwhile, Man Singh 
and Ehusru prepared to depart for Bengal, while Salim, 
accompanied by the principal nobles, proceeded to the 
Emperor’s bed-side. On arriving, he knelt at his 
father’s feet. Akbar, opening his heavy eye-lids, ordered 
that he should be invested with the robes of sovereignty. 
The bystanders did homage, and the next moment Akbmr 
bowed his head in death. The date of these events is 
October 16th-16th, 1605 (old style). 

Before the close of Akbar’s reign great progress had 
been made towards the unification of the Empire of 
Hindustan. The power of the Oovernment was supreme 
from the boundaries of Balkh and Badakshin to the 
Bay of Bengal, and from the banks of the Brahmaputra 
river to the farther borders of Berdr. The revenues 
amounted to about ten krors of rupees. The balk of 
this was derived from the land ; Akbar having, as we 
saw, abrogated the poll-tax and the pilgrim-tax, with, 
it is said, no less than fifty-eight minor items. The 
basis hf ^e land-revenue was the recognition that the 
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agriculturiBt was the owner of the soil, the State being 
entitled to the surplus produce, a stage which most 
societies that are destined to endure are obliged to pass 
through. Sometimes an official or a Court favourite 
obtains an alienation of the State's demand on a town* 
ship, or group of townships; but the grant, even if 
declared to be perpetual, is usually treated as temporary, 
in the sense that it is liable to bo resumed at the death 
of the grantee, or at the demise of the Crown. 

That being the normal conception in systems like 
that of the Muslims in Hindustan, Mihe agriculturists — 
especially if they were Hindus — were taiUealles et cor- 
veables d merqi. It was Sher Shah who first among those 
rulers perceived the benefit that might be expected from 
leaving a definite margin between the State’s demand 
and the expenses of cultivation. The determination of 
this margin, and the recognition of the person who 
should be secured in its enjoyment, formed the basis of 
that system which, under the name of settlement,” 
still prevails in most parts of India. 

Todar Mai brought these principles from the office of 
Sher Shah to that of Akbar, where he trained a body 
of accountants, by whom the Domesday Book of the 
Empire was prepared in the Persian character. This 
measure was a potent agent in the work of consolida- 
tion, in which the statesmen of that era found their 
useful and peculiar task. Hence, too, it came to pass 
that Abul Fazl was enabled to furnish complete rent- 
rolls of the provinces, along with the account of the 
revenue-system that he presented to Persian scholars in 
Us great work. The following will probably be found a 
sufficient summary of that system to satisfy the curiosity 
of the general reader. 

A fixed standard of mensuration having been adopted, 
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the land was snireyed. It was then classified, accord- 
ing as it was waste, fallow, or under crop. The last 
class was taken as the basis of assessment, that which 
produced cereals, vetches, or oil-seeds being assessed to 
pay one-third of the average gross produce to the State, 
and the other two-thirds being left to the cultivators. 
But, as Akbar endeavoured to introduce cash-payments 
for his establishments, an attempt was made to sub- 
stitute collection in specie in the case of such as were 
able to make payment in that form. Therefore indigo, 
and some other articles raised for the market, were 
assessed in money, the rate of one-third being main- 
tained. This was a complete departure from the law 
of Isldm, for it made no difference between the revenue 
raised from Muslims and that raised from unbelievers. 
Sher Shdh’s demand was in no case to be exceeded. 

It is very noticeable that Akbar added to his policy 
of union the equally important principle of continuity 
of system. As little breach as could be made occurred 
between Sher Shah’s administration and that of Akbar. 

With regard to payments in cash, it is to be noted 
that the /iin contains a scale of pay for almost every 
rank, down to that of a simple musketeer. Some of the 
high vassals, no doubt, were paid — ^wholly or in part — 
by territorial assignments, which they were directly in- 
terested in diverting to their own purposes. This species 
of peculation is not opposed to Eastern morality, and 
can never be finally extirpated under Asiatic rule. In 
Shdhjahan’s reign it had recurred to such an extent 
that nearly three-quarters of the entire land-revenue was 
lost to the Exchequer. It was, however, partially re- 
presented by the horse and foot soldiers who followed 
the different grandees in war ; and, so far as these were 
a real useful force, it was a relief to the budget. But, in 

U 
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Akbar’s time, there was an honest effort made to rednoe 
these irregular contingents and substitute cash for the 
fiefs assigned for their support. The Imperial forces 
were always paid in specie, the horses of the cavalry 
being carefuUy branded ; and thus there was created 
a standing professional army, at once the symbol of 
civilisation and its potent instrument. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show the character 
of Akbar and his administration. The people must have 
entered upon a period of comparative rest and comfort 
under a ruler who sympathised with their beliefs and 
prejudices, so far, at least, as they were not anti-social.* 
Akbar did this, but he did more. He was a man of 
aotion as much as he was a man of theory. Not con- 
tent with warring against the bigots and fanatics of the 
Church in which he had been bred, he aimed at securing 
to the peasant the power of enjoying his property and 
benefiting by the fruit of his labours. The needy hus- 
bandman was furnished with advances, repayable on easy 
terms. The assessments above mentioned, when once 
made, were assured for nineteen years ; and, after the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign, the aggregate collections 
of the past ten years having been added together and 
divided by ten, the future collections were made on the 
basis of this decennial average. The laws and literature 
of the people were, at the same time, studied, and their 
most famous and favourite books translated into the 
language of the ruling class. 

* Akbar prohibited the rite of Sati (widow-burning), and inter- 
posed on one occasion, at the peril of his life, to prevent the con- 
summation of such an act which occurred as he happened to be 
passing by. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
jahAngib. a.d. 1605-27. 

The first thought of Salim after closing his father’s 
eyes was to prevent the departure of Mdn Singh and of 
Sultdn Ehnsm. They were just about taking boat for 
Bengal when Mddhu Singh, Man Singh’s brother, came 
to them from the new Emperor and, persuaded them to 
throw themselves upon His Majesty’s indulgence. A 
gracious answer having been returned to their prayer 
for pardon, they repaired to Court next morning, when 
the Emperor embraced his son and dismissed him to his 
quarters. The body of Akbar was then conveyed to 
Sikandra, where it was laid in a tomb that had been 
commenced some time before, and several days were 
devoted to mourning for him. At length arrived the 
fiay fixed for the coronation ; and Salim, entering the 
fort by the water-gate, distributed largesse and ascended 
the throne of his father by the title of Nnr-nd-din, 
Muhamad Jahdngir. In commemoration of this event 
an inscription was cut upon the sand-stone panel of the 
guard-room in the Dehli gate of the fort, where it ia 
still to be seen ; ending with the prayer, *• May our 
Sb4h Jahdngir be the Bddshdh of the World. 1014." 

The chief control of the household waa conferred 
a S^uli named ZeoakoA Beg, with a manxab of 
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1,500, and the title of Mahabat Khd.n ; this man had 
been an ahdi, or exempt, and attached to the new 
Emperor while still Crown Prince. 

Jahangir at the same time promoted another faithful 
friend of his earlier days, Sharif, son of Khw4ja Abdul- 
samad, who had been master of Akbar’s mint at 
Fatehpnr. Sharif is described in the Emperor’s 
Memoirs as “ at once my brother and friend, my son 
and companion.” He was made a mansabddr of 2,000, 
and Premier, or Amir-td-Amra. N^f Singh, the murderer 
of Abul Fazl, was at the same time made a grandee 
“of three thousand.” 

Having paid these tributes to friendship, Jahdngir 
turned to business. He gave orders that the dependants 
of the late Emperor should be invited to apply for grants 
of land. He also made some other arrangements which 
look well enough on paper, but which do not seem to 
have had much practical effect. Elliot has been at the 
pains to show by evidence the illusory nature of these 
“Twelve Institutes”; and a summary of his paper on 
the subject will be found at the end of this chapter. 
A chain, or bell-rope, was at the same time put up 
outside the palace wall, by means of which oppressed 
persons were to ring up the Emperor at any hour of the 
^y or night. But few would venture on such a liberty 
who were acquainted with Jahangir’s character. 

We have already had some glimpses into this. Sultin 
Salim had been the child of miracle. Tradition relates 
that the- daughter of Amber was childless until Akbar, 
in the fourteenth year of his reign, left her in charge of 
Shaikh Salim, the anchorite of Sikri, when going on 
pilgrimage from Agra to Ajmir. On his return he found 
that the holy man’s prayers had been heard, and that a 
ehild was expected. In due time the babe was 1|)prn 
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and was named after his spiritual parent Salim, while 
his pet name was “ Shaikhu Baba.” His wet-nurse 
was the wife of the Saint’s son. Bom and bred in such 
conditions, the boy grew up idle, wilful, superstitious, 
and ignorant of life. Like his brothers he was a 
drunkard ; unlike them, he was careful of himself and 
capable of control when he saw that control was essential 
to his own interests. The Memoirs which ho left behind 
him show him to have been neither wanting in intelli- 
gence nor devoid of a sort of lazy good-nature ; but his 
arbitrariness was such that no man could depend upon 
his conduct. He was often quite unscrupulous in 
gaining his immediate ends, though incapable of a far- 
sighted or sustained design. His portrait conforms to 
the rest of the evidence, and gives the impression of an 
indolent self-indulgent man, without the desire to be 
good or the energy to be actively evil. 

At the time of his accession he was in his thirty- 
eighth year ; and even the anxiety of the past few days, 
and the relief and gratification of the result, were power- 
less to alter his natural and acquired tendencies. Akbar, 
though erroneously represented by historians as having 
died in the faith, had made no arrangements for the 
revival of lBl4m ; and his successor (though incapable of 
following his father’s full policy) left matters in statu 
quo ante. Blochmann has shown (Jin, p. 212) that the 
“ Divine Faith ” died with its founder. But the spirit 
of toleration went on. The solar year was maintained, 
the remission of the taxation on the Hindue wag 
expressly renewed, as were also the old Tartar ceremony 
of prostration before the sovereign, and other unorthodox 
customs of Court. 

But tiiis fool’s paradise was soon to be disturbed. 
^ months after the coronation, Khusru left the palace 
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under pretence of visiting his grandfather's tomb at 
Sikandra. In April 1606 he departed with fifty horse- 
men. Word was brought of his flight by the Premier 
noble, Sharif, as the Emperor was lounging in his 
private apartments. “ Should I mount and pursue 
him?” he asked languidly. “With your Majesty’s 
permission, I will do so,” replied the Premier; “ but let 
me know clearly what is to be done if he refuses to 
return.” “ Do what you have to do,” was Jahangir’s 
answer ; “ sovereignty knows no ties of kin.” 

Armed with this carte blanche the Premier departed. 
Scarcely, however, had he left the presence before the 
Emperor withdrew his trust, and substituted Farid, the 
Paymaster-General, who collected a number of mansab- 
ddrs and ahdis* and set off in the direction of the Punjab, 
whither it was understood that the fugitive Prince had 
proceeded. We hear little more of Sharif during the 
rest of the reign. 

Next morning the Emperor resolved on joining the 
expedition. Arrived at Sikandra he halted, and prayed 
awhile by his father’s grave, after which he advanced on 
Dehli. Meanwhile, Khusru was joined by some tulbu- 
lent men, and marched rapidly towards Lahore, plunder- 
ing the country as he went. The officer in charge of 
Pfinipat was a brave loyalist, named Dilfiwar Ehdn. 
He heard of the Prince’s coming, and proceeded by 
forced marches to Lahore, which he reached in time to 
throw himself into the city with a small following, and 
made some hasty preparations for its defence. Two 
days later Ehnsm arrived and began the siege, stunn- 
lating the zeal of his men by a promise of the sack 
and plunder of the place. Soon the Imperial army 


* Offioen and ezampta. 
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approached, and Kbnsni was obliged to draw off hia 
men and make an effort to defend the fords of the Beds, 
two marches from Lahore. The forces joined battle at 
Bhaironwal, half-way between Jalandar and Amritsir. 

Farid’s van-guard was formed by a party of Bdrha Say- 
yids, a noble tribe who are still powerful in Upper India. 
Though not more than sixty in number, they encoun- 
tered the enemy bravely, and were cut to pieces in their 
charge against fifteen hundred men. But the shock had 
broken the enemy, who were routed by the main body of 
Farid’s army. Nearly four hundred of them were killed, 
the siege of Lahore was raised, and Khusru fled to the 
banks of the Chendb, followed by the* stauncher of his 
adherents, Hmdustdnis and Afghdns. Jahdngir was at 
dinner in his camp when he heard of the commence- 
ment of the action. Hastily swallowing a morsel of 
food, he mounted and galloped towards the scene of 
operations, followed helter-skelter by an escort. Halting 
at the bridge of Gobindwal, be heard the result of the 
action. He at once instituted a hot pursuit; and 
Ehusru was taken prisoner and brought into camp after 
some days. The Emperor was resting in a garden when 
Ehusru was led before him in fetters, between two of 
his chief advisers. The latter were enclosed in raw 
skins and led through the camp seated on asses, with ' 
tiieir faces to the tail ; the Prince was sent into close 
arrest. 

Thus ended a serious adventure, in which the 
Emperor exhibited unwonted energy and met with his 
reward. Then followed the meting out of gifts and 
distinctions to Mends, and the exemplary punishment of 
foes. Farid was made governor of the Subah of 
ennobled bj the title of Murtaza < 
fa it M ifl (dtiefs receded estates ; the lading compamens 
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of the Prince were impalecT on a double row of stakes 
leading from the camp to the city, and Ehnsm him- 
self was slowly conducted along the ghastly avenue that 
he might witness the slow agony of his deluded fol- 
lowers. He was then sent back into confinement. 

The Emperor proposed returning to Agra, “ leaving 
Ehnsm,” as he says, “ to the visitations of shame, 
and the vigilant custody of Dilawar Ehdn.” But the 
Emperor’s repose was not long. Hearing of Kandahdr 
being invested by some Persian ei^mies, he resolved to 
send a force to its relief, while he proceeded in person 
to Kdbul. 

The exact dates of this reign are difficult — almost 
impossible — of verification. In two separate versions of 
Jahangir’s autobiography we have irreconcileable days 
and months, neither of which two sets agrees with those 
given by the chronicler Mutamad Khan, who is our main 
alternative author. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves if we can identify the years, although, even as 
to these, there is occasionally some confusion, owing to 
the practice of using a solar and lunar year simulta- 
neously. 

Jahdngir took his pleasure, throughout the year 1606, 
in Eashmir and Edbul, returning to Agra in the begin- 
ning of 1607. But an event was taking place at the 
same time, in a distant part of the Empire, that was to 
have a great influence on the Emperor’s future life, little 
as he may have known it. About the time when the 
fbnr-sided debating-room was first opened at Fatehpnr, 
an adventurer from Persia, named Mirza Ghaias, had 
arrived at Court, and had been presented to the late 
Emperor Akbar. In 1695 he had been made a man- 
tahddVf and was employed as Treasurer of the House- 
hold. He had one daughter, whom name was Mihr-un- 
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Nissa, and whom the Emperor caused to be* married to 
a brave young Turkmdn named Ali Kuli Beg. But it is 
said that she had before this met Jahangir, then Crown 
Prince, and that he had been captivated by her wit and 
beauty. In any case, the young couple were sent away. 
Ali Euli was given an estate at Bardwan, in Bengal, 
where he was living with his wife at the time of Jahin- 
gir’s accession, being then known by the title, or 
sobriquet, of Sher Afkan.* The Governor of Bengal, at 
that season, was Shaikh Ehubu, foster-brother of the 
Emperor, a corpulent but resolute man, who received 
orders to look after Sher Afkan, and to send him to 
Court if he found him insubordinate, the province being, 
as it often was, in a disturbed state. The Governor 
proceeded to Bardwdn to carry out his orders. On 
nearing the house, he was met by Sher Afkan, armed 
and mounted. Leaving their attendants, the two officers 
closed and fell to conversation. Suddenly Sher Afkan 
was seen to draw his sword and plunge it into the bulky 
person of the Governor, who pressed his hand to the 
wound and called to his men. They charged the soli- 
tary rebel, and killed him, though not before he had 
run another officer through the body. The wife was 
then sent to Agra, where she remained four years in the 
apartments of Sult^a Bukiya, Akbar’s chief widow. 
On a certain New Year’s Day festival — ^apparently in 
1610 — the Emperor cast eyes upon her, and she shortly 
after became his wife, practically, indeed, his only con- 
sort. Modem historians have seen in this story a proof 
of deliberate wickedness on Jahdngir’s part ; but there 
are many circumstances that plead in his favour. Hia 
msoncicmce and want of earnestness, the long interval 

* “ lioDMinellfir ’’ ; said to have been gained by vanquishing a 
lion in single combat. 
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between the lady’s widowhood and her second marriage, 
and the fact that she had reached an age — ^thirty-four — 
when Eastern ladies have usually but little attraction 
for Eastern lovers, combine to suggest that the circum- 
stances which appear suspicious may be only parts of a 
coincidence. Certain it is that she made a good use of 
her rise, and that her influence on her wayward husband 
was highly beneficial. “ In the hour of her greatness,” 
wrote a historian, many years after her death, she won 
golden opinions from all sorts of people, being just and 
beneficent to all. She is said to have provided, out of 
her private purse, dovrries for the marriage of no less 
than five hundred portionless girls. She likewise be- 
friended her very able brother, and the Pathan General, 
Mohd^bat Ehdn, by both of whom her patronage was but 
ill-requited.” As for the weak, but not wholly un- 
amiable Emperor, his happiness was unbounded. He 
adapted his own name (Nur-ud-din Jahangir) to her use 
by entitling her Nur Jahdn, or “ World’s Light,” which 
he stamped upon his coin. He entrusted the adminis- 
tration to her, in conjunction with her brother, Asaf 
Ehin ; and he said that, for his own part, all that he 
needed for the future was a joint and a bottle to keep 
himself merry. 

In 1610 Bengal, as has been said, was disturbed. In 
that year, also, occurred an outbreak at Patna, headed 
by A faUr who pretended that he was Ehusru, who had 
escaped from prison. It was suppressed by an Imperial 
officer named Azfal Eh^, who took the town, and put 
the impostor to death. In the same year the £hdn> 
fehAT>4ii was recalled from the command he had held for 
Many years past in the Deccan ; and Sultdn Parwez, the 
ISiiiiperor’B second son, was appointed to the govom- 
jtoeat of the province, with Kh&n Jahto Lodi as his 
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atdlik. This was an energetic but nnscmpnlons Hin- 
dnst^ Fathdn, who claimed descent ^rom the old 
dynasty of Lodi, and whose name will occur again in 
this narrative. 

In 1612 the remnant of thePathdns* once more broke 
out in Bengal, where they had been so long troublesome. 
On the death of Sher Afkan, Islam £h^ — grandson of 
Salim Chisti, the Saint of Fatehpur — had been sent to 
take the place of the slaughtered governor, Shaikh 
Khubu. Jahangir takes credit, in his Memoirs, for this 
selection, remarking that, though objections were made 
on account of his youth, yet the new governor had done 
more to reduce the country to order than any of his 
predecessors. The enemy were led by Usmdn (or Oth> 
mdn), a corpulent Fathdn, who had to fight on an 
elephant, as no horse could carry him. The Impe- 
rialists, under Shaikh Eabir — another member of the 
Chisti family of Fatehpur, whom Jahdngir had dignified 
with the title of Shuja’at Ehdn — encountered the rebels, 
under Usm^ the Bulky, on the 2nd March 1612, at a 
place in Eastern Bengal which has not been identified. 
Usmdn displayed courage and ability. Having observed 
confusion in the wings of the Imperialists, both of which 
had lost their leader, he made a fierce attack upon the 
centre of the line. So hot was the encounter that 
Shiga’at wounded Usman’s elephant, and was himself 
unhorsed in the meUe; his standard-bearer was over* 
thrown at the same moment. But the valiant leader 
sprang up with a shout of “ Play the man, I au^ un- 
hurt ” ; the standard-bearer was mounted on a fretdr 

* Whenever this word occurs without explanation it must be 
taken ae signiy u g native Muslims of A%hau descent. ' ^hey are 
nuioeroua inlndia, where their general reputation ia anyiUag 
hatfiattering. 
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horse, and the standard raised once more. The Impe- 
rialists rallied round it: arrows and matchlock-balls 
were aimed at the elephant and its bold rider, and ere 
long Usman received a mortal wound from an unknown 
matchlockman. Still he fought on, and still the carnage 
continued, till the bulky Afghdn fell back fainting in his 
howdah, and the Imperialists, pressing on the dis- 
heartened foe, drove them to take shelter in their 
entrenchments. During the night Usman died of his 
wound, and his brother and son ^surrendered next day. 
In the following month the troops of the Emperor went 
into cantonments at Dacca, and liberal rewards were 
conferred -on the successful governor and his general. 

Affairs in the Deccan were less prosperous, where two 
armies, intended for co-operation, were disgracing them- 
selves and their leaders by jealousy and incompetence. 
Malik Ambar, mentioned in the last chapter, was a man 
of ability, both for war and peace, and was assisted by 
clouds of light troops furnished by the Mahrattas, of 
whom we now hear for the first time. One of the Im- 
perial armies was driven into Gujardt, the other fell 
back on Burhanpur, where Sultan Parwez had his vice- 
regal residence ; and the Deccan was temporarily left in 
a merely nominal dependence on the Empire, in which 
it would, perhaps, have been wise to have let it remain. 

In the beginning of 1613 the Emperor set out on a 
progress to Ajmir, intending to chastise Amar Singh of 
Udaipur, who was pursuing the traditional policy of his 
house, undaunted by previous experiences, and resent- 
fhl of the taking of Chitor in the last reign. On arrival 
at Ajmir, the Emperor devoted himself to worshipping 
at shrine of the founder of the Indian Ohistis, 
« whose blessed influence had acted so powerfully on the 
fortunes of my dynasty.” The youthful Ehurram, whom 
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we last saw attending on Akbar’s death-bed, was put in 
nominal command of the army of Udaipur, with Mahdbat 
KbAn as chief military leader. Ehusrn was still in 
custody, and manifesting a sulky spirit. 

In 1614 arrived a welcome dispatch from the army. 
So complete had been the success of the young Prince’s 
operations and manoeuvres that the Etoa Amar Singh 
had undergone a species of “ stale-mate,” by reason of 
which he had found himself without any resource but to 
veil his proud crest and submit to demean himself as a 
vassal of the Empire. Jahdngir was, as he had reason 
to be, delighted at this important success, and sent 
rescripts to the Edna and his son inviting them in 
gracious terms to come in. 

Now, too, we hear for the first time of another race, 
who were destined to compete successfully with Mnghuls 
and Mahrattas for the Empire of Hindustan. Jahdngir 
had lately sent orders to his officers in Gujardt to 
operate against the Portuguese, who had been commit- 
ting piratical acts against native commerce. Attacked 
at the same time by the ships of the English — “ Anpre- 
zidn ” — the Portuguese were forced to submit and solicit 
the protection of Mukarrab Khan, the Imperial gover- 
nor. About the same time the Edna of Udaipur had 
a most friendly reception from Sultan Khurram, and 
sent his own heir, Karan Singh, to wait upon the 
Emperor. He does not appear to have gone in person ; 
but his submission was equally signalized by what he 
had done. 

The tenth year of Jahdngir’s reign began on the 10th 
Match 1615. Karan, the son of the Udaipur Edna, 
was presented at Court ; and, in pursuance of the policy 
established by Akbar, was made a grandee, with a 
mansab of “ five thousand,” the highest dignity of anj- 
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one not a Prince of the blood. In this year oocnrred 
another important event. Some Mahratta leaders who 
had been offended by Malik Ambar, joined the Imperial 
leader at Baldpnr, and the combined forces inflicted a 
serions defeat on the army of Ambar, after which they 
occupied Eirki near Poona. 

But the most interesting person at this period is 
Ehorram, whose abilities and successes were bringing 
him into the utmost prominence. He had reached his 
twenty-second year, and was married to Aijumand 
BAnu, the daughter of Asaf ^Khan, the Empress's 
brother. He was grave and discreet beyond his years ; 
and the Emperor records with humorous simplicity the 
advice he gave him to take a little wine — ** not to 
excess, but to promote good spirits.” 

Nor is the Emperor himself — ^matured and enjoying 
the domestic happiness which, with all his faults, he 
truly prized — a figure devoid of attraction. There is 
nothing wonderful in the spectacle of a man bom in the 
purple, and spoilt from his cradle by an indulgent 
father, with all around him tempting to dissipation, 
treading the path of his unhappy brothers, and becoming 
a monster of vice and selfishness. But it is a less 
simple case when we find the same man, in middle life 
and in the plenitude of success and grandeur, amending 
his habits at the bidding of dependent doctors, and 
under the influence of a wife no longer young. His 
own candid confessions are extant, both as to his idmost 
incredible excesses and as to the extent to which he now 
began to control them. The book has neither the high 
tone of the Ain Akbati, nor the romantic gallantry that 
makes BAbar’s Memoirs one of the world’s &vourites ; hot 
the Tmdk Jahdngtri has a merit of its own. In the words 
<xf Elliot, who is disposed to judge harshly.: “ He reomeds 
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his weaknesses and confesses his faults with candour, 
and a perusal of this work alone would leave a favour- 
able impression both of his character and talents.” 

These Memoirs were suppressed during the reign of 
Jahdngir’s son and successor, the stately Shdh Jahdn. 
But attention was drawn to them by Muhamad Hddi 
about a century after their composition. In these 
circumstances we are fully entitled to look upon the 
Memoirs as authentic, and upon Hddi as, at least, impar- 
tial. And it luckily happens that we have accounts of 
Jahangir as contemporaneous and authentic as the 
Memoirs, yet as independent and impartial as Hddi. 
A number of Englishmen were in India during this 
reign ; and in the narratives of Boe, Terry, Hawkins, 
Coryat, and others, in testimony as to the state of the 
country and the Court, we have as much informsllon 
as to the character of the Emperor as privileged and 
intelligent foreigners were likely to obtain. 

Beferring to other works* for an account of the 
British Envoy and his misson, let ns here only note that 
the careless Jahdngir does not mention Sir T. Boe, or 
his Embassy, otherwise than to mention the occasion of 
his taking the air in a European coach, which was one 
of the presents, and ordering his courtiers to have their 
carriages built on the same model. 

From the English travellers in general we derive the 
impression of a monarch easy, courteous, and sociable ; 
on the whole probably superior to his contemporary, 
James of Great Britain and Ireland, in those quali^es of 
humanily. 

The Memoirs corroborate this view. They show 
Jahingir in an amiable light. He repeatedly pardoned 

* Pide Sl^mBtone on the reign (Book x. chap, i.) ; also Fi/tits 
(n 82 m 
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the misconduct of Khusru, Man Singh, and the EhdrU- 
khdnto. He paid great attention to the completion of 
his father’s tomb at Sikandra. He favoured Chris- 
tianity, and had some members of his family baptized 
with great public solemnity. And, lastly, he did what 
few dispsomaniacs have ever done, brought down his 
allowance of liquor to a moderate amount, and left off 
drinking by day, in deference to his physicians and his 
wife. In 1617 he issued his CounterblasU against Tobacco, 
without conscious imitation of his Western brother. In 
short, he never looked on himself as other than a pious 
and conscientious ruler. 

The year 16 r 6 was memorable for a severe epidemic, 
following on two years’ drought. Beginning in the 
Punjdb it pursued its way by Lahore and Dehli into the 
DilAb of Hindustan. It is said to have been very 
infectious and to have lasted for eight years. After 
staying nearly five years at Ajmir, Jahdngir now moved 
to MAndu, abstaining from visiting the regions where 
the pestilence raged — as he naively says — “ by inspira- 
tion.” Here Khurram presented himself, and was 
received by the Emperor with double honour as a loyal 
servant and beloved son ; a character in which he was 
never to appear again. He was promoted to a special 
mansab, or peerage, of “twenty thousand,” and the 
title “ Shah Jahdn ” — which he ever after bore — was be- 
stowed on him, with the privilege of sitting on the chair 
placed by the throne at Court receptions. 

In 1619 the Court went to Kashmir, the EmperoT 
moving rapidly ahead with a few companions and the 
indispensable minimum of attendants, while the ladies 
followed in a more easy and leisurely maimer. Here 
news came of the death of Amar Singh ; and the son, 
Karan, was created BAna by patent — the first time such 
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an event had ever occurred in the ancient piincipality of 
Udaipur. Jahdngir’s description of the scenery and 
flora of Kashmir and Dardistdn is very pointed, and 
shows keen observation, tersely expressed. He found 
some beer brewed in one place, of which he very 
quaintly remarks that it is harsh and bitter to the taste, 
but “ if there were no such thing as wine it might be 
accepted as a substitute, being sufficient to cause 
intoxication.” This year the rural festival began, and 
ran far into the second, diversified by news of the 
capture of Kangra — which we saw only imperfectly 
conquered in the time of Akbar — ai^d of a new and’ 
varied campaign under Ehnrram in the South ; the 
pleasure-tour being arrested at last by a fit of asthma, 
from which Jahingir suffered all the rest of his life. 
He returned to Agra for the winter, where he was ta£en 
care of by his son Parwez ; and next spring he set off 
ag6iiu for the hills, with the intention of building him- 
self a new residence in a milder climate. The rest of 
the year 1621 seems to have been spent in Kangra. 

Early in 1622 came news of an attack upon Kandahdr 
by the Persians, to repel which the Emperor ordered the 
collection of a force so large that of oxen alone over one 
hundred thousand were required in the transport. At 
the same time bad news came also from the south, 
leading to suspicions of the fidelity of ShAh JahAn. The 
unhappy Khusm died in Shdh JahAn’s custody, on the 
16th January 1622 ; and his death seems to have deter- 
mined ShAb Jah&n to take to rebellious courses, lestt 
Parwez should obtain the succession from their fiaChm^S 
growing fondness. The Emperor sent him a special 
of rank, and ordered that the troops should he 
seat frmn the Deccan to take part in the KandahAr 
cafnlwiga!:.' bistead of complying^ Shdh dahfm marelied ^ 
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straiglit npon Agra, accompanied by onr old friend the 
Shdnkh&nan (Bairdm’s son) now in the seventieth year 
of his age. Mahdbat Khan was appointed commander 
of the Imperial army, which made for Dehli, the 
Kandahar campaign being postponed perforce. These 
operations occupied the beginning of 1623 ; and in 
March an affair of some importance occurred, the 
advanced guard of either army meeting, and that of the 
Imperialists going over to the enemy. • But Asaf Khto, 
who was not far behind, brought u^ a large body of 
horse ; and the rebel leader — one Sundar — being oppor- 
tunely shot, the rebels retreated in confusion. Sultan 
Parwez was now put in titular command, Mahabat still 
exercising the real military direction. As he advanced, 
Sh^ Jahdn’s friends lost heart. Perceiving their irreso- 
lution the Prince himself prepared for retreat ; and on 
the next collision, which took place in Mhlwa, Shah- 
jdhan fled precipitately over the Narbada ; threw the 
Khankhdnan, and other ofllcers whom he suspected, into 
confinement at Asirgarh ; and finally, taking them in his 
train, took post at Burhdnpur. The KhAn khATutn, 
however, ere long obtained his liberty and came over 
to Mahabat, by whom he was presented to Parwez. On 
' hearing of this defection Shdh Jahan retired to the 
Deccan. Parwez and Mahdbat maintained for some 
time a species of pursuit, in which, however, it may be 
suspected that the General was less earnest than the 
Prince, his companion, might hare wished. ShAh 
Jah^ escaped to Masulipatam, and ultimately into 
Bengal. The Emperor soon after revisited his favourite 
northern regions; and .was wandering in his usual 
pleasure-seeking way towards Kdbul, when an event 
took place which threatened his liberty, and even his 
life, and brought out one of those signal displays of 
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conjugal heroism for which Oriental ladies have been in 
all times justly celebrated. 

The Emperor’s health had been in a state of perma- 
nent deterioration for some time. He was now fifty- 
seven ; afiBicted by chronic asthma, and debilitated by 
habits of intemperance long pursued in a fiery climate. 

Shdh Jahdn, alike by his services and by the death of 
hie elder brother Ehusru, had acquired a claim to the 
succession. But Jahdngir displayed an ostentatious 
fondness for his younger son Farwez, whose habits were 
more like his own than were Shdh Jahdn’s ; while Nur 
Jahdn was unable to conceal her friendly wishes for 
Shaliryar, the youngest of the princes, and husband of 
her daughter by her former husband. It is difficult to 
say what were the views of the heads of the civil and 
of the military administration, Asaf and Mahdbat ; but 
neither of them favoured the candidature of Shahrydr. 
Subsequently Mahabat Eban and Asaf both joined 
Shdh Jahan, and — though one was the Empress’s own 
brother — it is probable that both were already jealous 
of her influence in public affairs. For the moment, 
Mahdbat seemed to lean to Farwez, and was on that 
account disliked by Shah Jahdn. But' even then he 
was not unwilling that this Prince should be secured 
in the reversion should Farwez die. Ehdn Jahan Lodi 
was in command in the Deccan ; unfaithful to his trust, 
but aloof from faction, and plotting for himself alone. 
Asaf TCbAn was closely connected with Shdh Jahdn, as 
the father of hie much-loved wife. 

Such being the relations of the players, the game of the 
succession began. The Empress made the first move by 
causing her husband to address Mahdbat in terms of 
reprimand. His chief alleged offence was that he had 
given his daughter in marriage without permission ; and 

12 • 
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such was his alarm at the Empress’s anger and yiolence 
that he resolved to act promptly, before it should be too 
late. One night in'*' spring the Court was encamped on 
the banks of the Jhelam ; and Asaf Ehdn with the 
numerous escort had crossed by a bridge, while the 
indolent monarch was still dozing in the pleasant sleep 
of early morning. On a sudden, as we are informed by 
the equerry-in-waiting — the historian, Mutamad Ehdn 
— the General rode up to the door of the Emperor’s 
tent with about two hundred Edjput |pllowers, while the 
)(>ridge was held by the bulk of his adherents. The 
/Eihperor was thrust into a litter, and finally mounted on 
an elephant, on which he was shown for some time and 
then taken back to his quarters. In the meanwhile the 
Empress, under the impression that her lord was gone 
to shoot as usual, crossed the river and went to the 
tent of her brother, the minister Asaf Eh4n. Here 
the events of the morning were made known and dis- 
cussed 'with much excitement, a resolution being formed 
to liberate the Emperor by force. But the bridge had 
in the meanwhile been burned ; nothing could he 
effected that day, and, next morning, when a body of 
men was got together sufficient to force the passage of 
the neighbouring ford, Mahibat was ready on his part 
to hold the other bank. A brisk engagement ensued, in ’ 
which Nur Jah^ took a conspicuous share; candng 
her elephant to be driven into the thick of the milie, 
and being herself the mark for numerous arrows, one of 
which wounded the grandchild that she carried in hw 
howda. AH her courage was in .vain; Asaf Ehln’s 
party was driven back npon Attock, while Mahibat 
advanced in pursuit, carrying the Emperor with him. 
On arriving at Attock he found Asaf there, but eom- 
, felled him to surrender, and all matched on together 
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towards K4bul, Jahdngir showing his nsnal indifference, 
and his clever consort plotting for his release. 

In the meantime, Shah Jah^n had returned to the 
Deccan, had made a junction with his old enemy, Malik 
Ambar, and had delivered an unsuccessful assault upon 
Burhinpur. Foiled in this, and deprived of his ally by 
death, while his own health became extremely feeble, 
Sh4h Jahdn had written a penitent letter to his father, 
which had received a gracious and encouraging answer, 
accompanied by valuable gifts. He retired on Nisik 
near Poona, whence, hearing of his father’s trouble, he 
set off towards Hindustan, and got as far as Ajmir by 
the end of June. Here, however, his most influential 
companion died, and bis forces became so reduced that 
he deemed it wiser to take refuge for the time in Sindh ; 
ultimately returning to the Deccan on an assurance from 
Nur Jahdn that all would be well. 

Soon after the Emperor arrived in Kabul he was 
delivered from captivity through the unwearied exertions 
of his faithful wife. On the 28th October 1626, Prince 
Parwez died at Burhdnpur, and Shah Jahan became the 
most probable heir of the Grown. His movements were 
anxiously watched ; and a contemporary historian, 
Mnhamad Amin, writing in this year, says : “ Prince 
Ehurram remains in the Deccan. We must wait to see 
what may happen to him, and what course he may 
hereafter pursue.” 

The Emperor at the end of the year returned to 
Lahore by way of Bohtds, and Asaf Kh4n was reward 
for his loyal serviee by being made Governor of the 
Subah of the Punjab and Yazir of the Empire. 

When the wintw was over Jah&ngir once more set hia 
foee towards the happy valley ; and the Nauroz of 11th 
Haidl 1627 was celebrated when the camp was on the 
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banks of the Ohenab. At the same time passed off the 
stage a long-known actor, the Ehdnkhdndn Mirza Eh^. 
As son of Bairam who had fought at Eanauj, he was one 
of the last links between the consolidated Empire and 
its stormy birth. He was in the seventy-second year of 
his age, and known to modern times as the translator 
of Bdbar’s Memoiis into Persian. In the same season 
came bad news from the Deccan ; Ehan Jahan, the 
Ehan’s successor there, had sold Ahmadnagar and the 
Bdlaghat to !Niz/im-ul-Mulk, the chief of that part of 
the Deccan, for a sum of money on his own account. 
About the same time, Mahabat joined Sh^ Jahan at 
Nasik with a small body of horsemen. 

The hot weather passed heavily for the worn-out Em- 
peror in Eashmir ; and at the approach of winter he and 
his family marched towards the Punjab plain country, 
intending to pass the winter at Lahore. But the Em- 
peror’s health failed rapidly. Before leaving Eashmir 
he had been obliged to give up horse -exercise, and was 
now only able to travel in a litter. His appetite for 
food was gone, and opium, that had soothed Hina for 
forty years, now inspired nothing but loathing and dis- 
gust. So, faring sadly down, he reached Bair£mkilla ; 
and, under the temporary stimulus of the change of air 
and scene, ordered a drive of deer to be made, while he 
sat on the bank of the stream with his loaded rifle ready 
to shoot the game as it passed within range of him, on 
the top of the steep cliff which formed the opposite bank. 
He shot the first animal that passed, but a beater going 
to secure the quarry missed his footing, and came down 
over the cliff’s side ; the stream cast him up, mangled 
and dead, near the Emperor’s feet. Hurrying to camp, 
with nerves shattered by the shock, he sent for the poor 
man’s mother, and attempted to console himself and her 
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bj a gift of money. Bnt in vain. The crushed head ' 
was haunting him; he said he had “ seen the angel of 
death.” He pushed on to Edjaur. On leaving next 
morning he called for a cup of wine, but could not 
drink. Carried on towards Blmbhar, on the 28th 
October he breathed his last, being in his fifty-ninth 
year. He had reigned about twenty-two years. His 
body was taken on to Lahore, where it was buried in a 
garden belonging to Nur Jahan. 

Jahangir was in full possession of the Empire when 
he died. His record is unequivocal. He was not a 
model, either as monarch or as man. As an adminis- 
trator he was even less. The account of the country by 
the Italian traveller, Della Valle, in the later part of his 
reign, is to the effect that the people displayed prospe- 
rity, and did it in security, “ because,” says he, “ the 
King does not persecute his subjects with false accusa- 
tions, nor deprive them of anything when he sees them 
live splendidly and with the appearance of riches.” This 
is, at least, negative praise, not usually deserved by 
Oriental rulers. But the administration was inefficient 
and saturated with corruption. Boe found that abuses 
were uncontrolled in the customs, where the officers 
appropriated to their own use whatever they called con- 
traband. The districts were in the hands of persons 
who had contracted for them as farms, and had to 
oppress the people in order to wring out a profit. The 
Empress, .her father, her brother, were all insatiable in 
taking gifts. The military spirit was much imptdred, 
though during the Emperor’s detention by Mahdbat at 
SAbul a body of exempts attacked the Minister’s B^’puts 
and gave them a severe lesson ; their courage, in fisct, 
was instrumental in delivering Jahdngir from captivify. 
Hawkins found the country so full of robbers, in t^^ 
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eaxly part of the reign, that he could scarcelj stir abroad 
without a guard. Boe, at a later period, had to delay 
his despatches till he found a caravan setting out with 
sufficient escort. 

It has been mentioned above that Jahdngir issued 
certain “ institutes,” which looked fair enough on paper ; 
they have been severely criticised by Sir H. Elliot, him- 
self a distinguished Indian administrator of a more 
modem day. 

The first is Sk false claim to ha'^e remitted customs’ 
dues, which had been already remitted by Akbar, and 
which — if Boe and Hawkins are to be believed — were 
exacted, arbitrarily and extortionately, under Jahangir. 

The second is an assertion of measures for the pre- 
vention of highway robbery, which, if really taken, were 
of little' or no avail. Elliot cites no less than five 
English witnesses to prove how unsafe, and often how 
deserted, were the high roads of the time. 

The third is little more than a repetition of Sher 
Shah’s rule about the property of travellers dying on a 
journey. Here, again, English evidence is cited to E(how 
how often this rule was disregarded, especially in the 
interest of great ipen and princes of the blood. 

The fourth is the celebrated piece of hypocrisy by 
which tUs monarch, an habitual drunkard, claims credit 
for enforcing temperance. Elsewhere we have seen him, 
on his own showing, earnestly striving to make his sober 
son join in his wine-bibbing. Boe says that he never 
SRW two -men so fpnd of red wine as the Emperor and 
Prince (Parwez), and elsewhere describes the former as 
M drinking heartily himself and , commanding others -to 
drink.” Lastly, the evening, when he chiefly gave 
jiimsalf up to drinking, was the very time which he 
j|y(|ietended to set aside for business. 
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The fifth role ib one that Jahdngir says he made to 
prevent trespaes and cruelty. This rule he by no means 
observed in his own practice, as Elliot shows by many 
instances. Once, when Mahdbat was away on doty, 
Jahdngir turned the General’s family out of their house, 
and gave it to his son Parwez. He burned down the 
town of Ajmir, while Roe was there. His acts of cruelty 
to individuals were numerous and arbitrary. Hawhins 
says that in elephant-fights, when a driver — as often 
happened — was hurt, the Emperor had him thrown into 
the neighbouring river. “ So long as he lives in pain 
he will curse me,” was the despot’s remark, “ but dead 
men are silent.” (these acts, hundreds of them, are 
related with loathing by Englishmen of a time that wae 
not squeamish, and who were accustomed to see the 
sufferings of heretics and traitors in Smithfield and on 
Tower Hill. 

^0ixthly, the Emperor writes that he forbade his officers 
to seize the lands of his subjects. This did not prevent 
him from giving the lands of his subjects to farmers — a 
class who were bound, by their own interests, to be the 
most rapacious of all managers or collectors. 

The seventh rule was that no such person should con- 
tract marriages with women of their districts Without the 
|iinnission of the Emperor. This rule was well-inten- 
tioned, however it may have been carried out. 

The same comment applies to the eighth head, relative 
to public hospitals and medical officers paid by the State. 
If carried out, it was a benevolent system ; if not, it wac 
a mere barren admission of responsibility. 

The ninth rule was for honouring days : his own birth- 
day, the day of the week on which his father was born, 
and especially Sunday. Elliot’s comment on this is tc 
‘qnnte, ^e<m a not very anihoiitative book of later dafesy 
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a description of the Emperor’s avowed contempt for 
religion. In Jahangir’s own Memoirs are many expres- 
sions of natural piety, and some indicative of respect for 
Islam. 

The tenth regulation is said to have been one for the 
confirmation of Akbar’s grants, and the promotion of 
meritorious officers. There seems no sufficient reason 
shown in Elliot’s comments for doubting that the prin- 
ciple was, on the whole, observed. . 

Similar remarks are suggested by the eleventh, which 
relates to spiritual benefices. Jahangir would not im- 
probably be willing to quiet such titles, though it was 
not in the nature of his arbitrary government that they 
should not be sometimes disturbed. 

Lastly, he says that on his accession he released all 
the inmates of the State prisons. A puerile proceeding, 
no doubt, but well-meant. These measures were pro- 
bably intended as continuations of Akbar’s policy, (^e 
of the most pleasing traits in the Memoirs is the respect 
shown by the author to the memory of his illustrious 
sire. 

Akbar’s remains were laid, as we have seen, in his 
garden of Bihishtabad, at Sikandra, a few miles out of 
Agra, on the Dehli road. Here his tomb was made, in 
a vault thirty-eight feet square, and round the toUib 
were placed the arms, raiment, and books that had been 
used by the mighty dead. 

On the Nauroz of his- third year of sovereignty 
Jahdngir. walked out to inspect the works — a serious 
journey for a monarch to make on foot in an Agra 
March day. “ I would," he said, “ that I could have 
made it on my head ! ’’ Later in the same year 
he went ag^, and personally directed certain alter- 
^BS. The result is creditable, alike to his taste and 
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feeling ; and the magnificent pile of sand>8tone and 
marble, standing in skilfnlly laid-ont grounds, still 
attracts well-merited admiration from native and foreign 
visitors alike. 

Other fine buildings of this reign are : the tomb of 
the luckless Khusm at Allahabad, that of Mirza Ghids 
(Nur Jahan’s father, “ Itmad-ud-daula ”) at Agra, and 
Jahangir’s ovra mausoleum at Lahore. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of Jahangir’s tomb is that of the Empress 
Nur Jahan — a humble reproduction of her lord’s ; and 
not far off is that of her brother, ’Asaf Ehan, a domed 
structure of the usual Mughol type. It is a small sign 
of originality that few of these structures have domes ; 
for the most part, they end in a sky-line which, though 
varied with kiosques and other irregularities, is essen- 
tially horizontal. The ornamentation is, generally, 
sincere and good. The temple of Gobind Debi at 
Muttra (built by Baja Bingh), is also a grand 

building of this period ; as is the chief quadrangle of the 
fort-palace at Lahore ; perhaps, too, the “ Jahdngiri 
Mahl ” at Agra. 

Before the Emperor bad left Kashmir his youngest 
son, SulMn Shahiyar had been taken ill and had pro- 
ceeded to Lahore for the benefit of his health. This 
Prince, who was the Empress’s son-in-law, was of 
singular beauty of person, but not of corresponding 
mental power, and he is mentioned by the chroniclers as 
Nashudani, or “ Faineant.” On hearing of his father’s 
death he seized the treasure, and, by the advice 6f the 
Empress, collected men with the intention of joining 
Her Majesty and assuming the government. Asitf 
Khdn, impressed with the ides that the throne ought 
not to remain vacant, professed to set up SultAn Hdwar 
Bskhsh, son of Khusm of unlucky memory ; though 
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the same time he sent off a trnsty ranner to Sh&h JahSn 
to acquaint him with the state of affairs and invite him 
to come north and assnme the Empire. Shah Jahdn 
being then at Nasik, it would take at least three months 
before he could appear ; and it was for the quieting of 
the country and the defeat of the Empress’s arrange- 
ments that a puppet sovereign was thought necessary. 

Shahry&r marched out of Lahore, and ’Asaf and his 
“ Winter King ” met him and' gave him battle. 
Shahryar was defeated, made prisoner, and deprived of 
sight. 

Meanwhile Dawar Bakhsh was^ enjoying his brief 
reign, and the runner was pacing night and day the 
thousand or so of miles that lie between the Punjab and 
the Deccan. He had not been entrusted with any writing, 
for that might come to light and compromise the plans. 
But he was the bearer of a full oral communication; 
and, as a credential of its authenticity, he carried the 
Minister’s signet-ring. In twenty days the runner 
arrived at Junir, near Poona, where he found the Prince 
encamped, accompanied by Mahdbat Khdn, who had 
sought and obtained the Prince’s favour on the failure 
of his coup d'itat in the Punjdb. The runner was taken 
to Mahibat’s tent. 

On becoming acquainted with the purport of the 
Minister’s message, the Prince wrote a letter to inform 
’Asaf that he should march upon Agra ; but calling on 
the Minister to prove his sincerity by putting to death 
the incompetent Shahiydr. He Ihen proceeded to 
collect the army of the Deccan and advance slowly 
towards Agra, through Gujardt and Ajmir. 

The Minister, on receipt of -the Prince’s rescript, took 
Sluihiydr out of his confinement and had him publicly 
along with Sult&ns Hoshang and Taimuzw— 
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sons of the drunken Ddniydl— who had joined in his 
attempt. Nor Jahdu was allowed to retire to Lahore, 
where she lived for many years, doing good and wearing 
the white weeds of a Mughol widow. She died in 
1646 A.i>., and was buried in the garden of Shdhdara, 
near Lahore, by the side of her husband. The ** Winter 
T^ing ” was at the same time permitted to escapO into 
Persia; and Shdh Jahin, having reached Agra, ascended 
the throne, 4th February 1628. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
jahAn. a.d. 1^28-58. 

Thk reign of Shilh Jahan differs from those by which it 
was preceded. Military expeditioifb continue to pass 
before our eyes ; but the Empire is fairly organized and 
consolidated ; and the picture of the period is one of 
prime and palmy days. The dynasty is in equipoise. 
The Court is rich and splendid ; presenting itself, to 
eyes accustomed to Whitehall and Versailles, as a type 
of regal magnificence. As the military events have been 
amply and accurately recorded by Elphinstone, it will be 
as well to devote more of our space to some other and 
more social aspects. The subjoined summary of the 
annals will suffice to carry on the historical part of the 
narrative. 

The Emperor was born in 1 592, his mother being 
daughter of Udai Singh, Edna of Marwd.r. His father’s 
mother being also a Hindu, Shdh Jahdn had very little 
Chaghtai blood. Of his attachment to his illustrious 
grandfather, the Emperor Akbar, and of the precocious 
earnestness and ability of his youthful years, we have 
had a glimpse in precedmg pages. We need only add, 
for the present, that to his military talents he added a 
strong love of jewellery, upholstery, and architecture ; 
and that he was mudsi subject to the sway of women. 
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passing, at his 'wife’s death, from her inflnence to that 
of her eldest daughter. 

The first important event of the reign was the death 
of Nar Singh — the murderer of Abul Fazl — cleaving a 
son to succeed him as chief of Bundelkhand. About the 
same time Khfin Jahdn Lodi, who had been recalled to 
explain his corrupt conduct in the Deccan, escaped from 
Court and marched towards Gwalior, at the head of his 
personal folio-wing. Pursued, by the Emperor's order, 
so soon as his fiight was known, he was overtaken near 
Dholpur, as he was attempting to cross his family over 
the Chambal. It was the morning of the 24th October. 
The waters of the river, swollen by the autumn rains, 
were high and stormy ; but the bulk of the fugitives, 
after a number had been slain on both sides, made good 
their retreat, and swam their horses to the opposite 
bank. They were not followed as quickly as ought to 
have been done, the leader of the Imperialists having 
been killed in the skirmish. They passed through 
Bundelkhand by the connivance of Nar Singh’s grandson ; 
and, making their way through what is now “ the 
Central Provinces,” joined the Prince of Ahmadnagar 
— or Nkdm — ^wbo was disafiected, after the manner 
of his house. Early in the follo-wing year an army 
was sent against the confederates under ’Azam KhAn 
(one of the family to which the Empress-Dowager, Nnr 
Jahdn, belonged, and at this moment Prime Minister). 
'Azam surrounded Khdn Jahdn with a superior foreo, 
about forty miles from Ahmadnagar. Sendii^ his 
family to a place of comparative safety, the desperate 
rebel made up his mind to cut his way through the wall 
of steel and fire; and ultimately got away with a 
handful of followers into a hilly country where he could 
be easily pursued. The Mahratta leader of thn 
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Ahmadnagar chiefs forces immediately abandoned him 
and joined ’Azam Khdn. The “ Niz^m ” — so the chief 
himself is nsaally designated — also abandoned the nn> 
fortunate man, who finally decided on moving north- 
ward, in the hope of getting the support of some of 
his clansmen among the Afghans. But, in whatever 
direction he turned, he still found a fresh force of 
his enemies barring the path. He tried the road 
through Mdlwa, but was met,, south-west of Mdndu, 
by Abdulla Ehan. He tu];ned off towards Ujain, 
and again to Mandisor. At Sironj the Government 
troops were only two days behind him. As a last re- 
source he turned towards his old friends the Bundelas, 
and attempted to get to Kdlpi. But Nar Singh's 
grandson had by this time been replaced in this 
region by his father, Jajhdr Singh, who was anxious 
to recover the Emperor’s favour, and went after 
ElUin Jahdn to cut off his retreat. Overtaking the 
rear-guard under Daria Ehd,n, he attacked them, 
thinking that he had got hold of Edidn Jahdn himself. 
Four hundred of the Pathans were slain, including 
Darid himself, whose head was cut off and sent to 
Court, as a testimonial of the Bundela’s loyalty. 
Darid had been a mamahdar of five thousand, and 
ihe Bdja was promoted for his death. But it was 
necessary to do more ere the Government could feel 
itself safe. Ehdn Jahdn had arrived at Bhander, north- 
east of Jhdnsi, when he heard of the death of his 
om&zade : the ImpmietliBts being about sixteen miles off. 

It was by this time the end of 1680, nearly fifteen* 
months sinee Ehdn. Jah&n’s fiight from Court. Binoe 
then he had been incessantly fighting against odds or 
ffi0eing from unpitying pursuers. And now they 
i<|ieaing round him for the last time^ and he mo 
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alternative left bat to sell his life as dear as' he might. 
Many of his faithful Pathons were unfit for combat 
by reason of the fatigues of their long flight. These he 
sent off with the little baggage that was left him ; about 
one thousand horsemen were all that he could master 
for the last straggle. It was long and fierce : wounded 
and worsted he was driven off to Ealinjar ; here the 
commandant of the fort drew out his forces to stop the 
way. Ehdn Jahan had again to fight, and was again 
defeated, with the loss of his elephants and yak-tailed 
standard. Again escaping, he marched forty miles in 
one day, and reached Seauda, a town on the right bank 
of the Een river, not far from Nowgong. Here, on the 
28th January 1631, he made his final stand. He was 
weary of the life that he had been leading, he told his 
followers, and without hope of deliverance ; let each make 
off as best he could. Many acted on the advice ; a few, 
more generous, remained with him to the last. The 
advanced guard of the Q-ovemment troops presently 
came up under a Hindu leader named Mddhn Singh. 
The rebel had but two elephants left ; these he and his 
son mounted and led on their thin line. Presently, the 
opposing ranks closing, Ehdn Jahan alighted to fight on 
foot ; he was encountered and speared by Mddhu, and the 
deaths of his son and about one hundred of their men soon 
followed. Their heads were cut off and sent to Agra, 
where they were exposed over the main gate of the fort. 

This episode may be taken as an illustration of one 
class of difficulties to which the Governments of tbose 
days were exposed. It is possible that, had the Prince 
of Ahmadnagar been a man of more energy, and had the 
Mahrattas been better led, the misfortunes of a later 
period would have been anticipated, and the Empire 
restricted to its natural limits in Hindustdn. As it was, 
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the Niz&m’s fall followed on that of the man he had so 
readily deserted ; and the remaining days of the three 
Deccan powers were numbered. The chiefs of Bijapnr 
and Golconda were attacked and reduced in detail, while 
the Emperor looked on from Burhanpur. But these 
events are foreign to our subject, which is the history of 
Hindustan. 

The year 1631 is further noticeable for the death of 
the Emperor’s favourite consort, the lady of the Tdj, 
which took place at Burhdnpur on or^ about the 18th 
June. She was the daughter of ’Asaf, the brother of 
the Empress Nur Jahdn, and was the mother of the 
Emperor’s children, eight sons and six daughters. Her 
remains were sent from Burhanpur to Agra, where the 
famous mausoleum was erected over her grave, which is 
still the object of pilgrimage to travellers from all quar- 
ters of the globe, and of which some description will be 
found further on. The Empress's death was commemo- 
rated in another and a less commendable manner by the 
attack on the Portuguese settlement in Bengal, com- 
menced in the year of her decease. The deceased Em- 
press had a prejudice against Christians ; and her death 
inspired the Emperor with a motive for molesting them. 

We have seen that in Akbar’s reign — 1580 to 1592 
— Portuguese missionaries had been favourably received 
at the Imperial Court. In 1599 the Christians 'were 
'allowed to build a cathedral church at Hughli, and 
about the same time ajimuin is believed to have been 
issued for the foundation of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment at Agra.* Akbar’s successor, the latitudinarian 
Jah&ngir, encouraged Christians from a sense of com- 

* The materiala for a verifieatioh of this statement are ajMMot ; 
dfo arehives of the Agra Mission having been despatched for record 
at Borne some years ago, and lost at sea. 
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mercial expediency. Several tomb- stones in the Pro- 
testant cemetery in the Agra Civil Station still attest 
the presence of Dutch and English merchants there, the 
oldest being dated in 1627. Tombs of Catholics — 
mostly clergy — in the “ Padre Santo,” in the same 
neighbourhood, beginning in 1684, show that there 
must have been a considerable mission there in Sh&h- 
jdhan’s reign ; at the earliest part of which Bernier says 
that the Jesuits had at Agra “ a very fair and large 
church . . . upon which there stood a great steeple 
with a bell in it, whose sound might be heard over all 
the town.” But the present Emperor 'was less tolerant 
than Akbar, less Indolent than Jahtogir. The deceased 
Empress had been brought up in a spirit of orthodoxy 
by her aunt, Nur Jahan, and her hostility had received 
a sharp impulse from the fact that two of her daughters 
had become Christians, and had taken up their abode 
with the Jesuits in the Portuguese settlement of Hughli. 
Shortly after her death the Emperor determined to 
avenge her quarrel. The year 1631 had been a dry 
period in Bengal, and the Portuguese non-combatants 
could not be removed by ship on account of the conse- 
quent low state of the river Ganges. A strict blockade 
was instituted by the Imperialists ; and, after a siege of 
some months, a portion of the defences were under- 
mined and blown into the air. An assault followed, in 
irhioh the Christians were driven back with great 
^laughter. The Mughol leader, Edsim Ehdn, then 
entered the town, where he demolished the fortificatiomt 
aUd places of worship, and made the surviving non- 
eombatants prisoners of war.* They were sent to Agra, 

* A native historian states that ten thousand fell in the siege, 
and fdwt the prisoners amounted to 400 of both sexes. The loss 
of gte4»«Wi!g«s was alsp heavy. 
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where the women were distribnted among the harems 
of the nobility, and the men circumcised or thrown into 
prison. Two of the priests sank under their sufferings, 
and their tombs are still to be seen at Agra. Nor did 
the work of persecution stop there. The church was 
destroyed, wholly or in great part. It is, nevertheless, 
probable that political rather than religious motives 
were the chief cause ; for we learn that the Portuguese 
had long given offence by their piratical practices in the 
Bay of Bengal and on shore.* * 

This affair was concluded in 16.32, when the Emperor 
had returned from Burhanpur to Agra. About the same 
time he gave another sign of nn intolerant temper by 
causing the demolition of seventy-six places of worship 
which the Hindus had recently erected in Benares. 

In 1633 the Emperor proceeded, vid Lahore, to 
Kashmir, where he spent the summer; precautions 
being taken to minimise the evils on the line of march 
and pay compensation for damage. 

In 1634 Mahabat Kh4n died in the Deccan. He 
obtained condonation of his audacious treatment of the 
late Emperor ; and at his death was Khankhandn, head 
of the military administration. On the return of the 
Court to Agra the vacant dignity was conferred on 
’Asaf Kh&, who was already Vizier, or Prime Minister 
for civil affairs. Mahabat’s eldest son was provided for, 
and nltimately rose to be Governor of Kdbul and to bear 
his father’s title. In the course of this year the Bun- 
dela chief Jajh4r, and his son, committed various acts of 
insubordination, for which it was judged necessary to 
inflict punishment ; and for that purpose 20,000 troops 
were sent into their country under the nominal com- 
mand of Prince Aurangzeb, of whom we are hereafter 
Bernier and Kb4p Kfadn corroborate this, 
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to hear so much. Ureha was taken by escalade, mining 
being found impracticable. The main body of the rebels, 
under Jajbar himself, fled towards the Deccan, whither 
they were pursued with commendable energy. Their 
forces being dispersed by the vigour of the pursuers, the 
Baja and his son sought refuge in the woods, where 
they were murdered by the wild Gonds ; the Imperialists 
went into cantonments at Chanda, where the remainmg 
members of the family were made captives. The Em> 
peror, who had by this time joined the campaign in 
person, ordered that the males should be circumcised 
and the women employed in his harem as servants. The 
Bundelas still continued to give trouble for some 
time. 

The year 1636 was occupied in the settlement oi the 
Deccan, which has been already mentioned. The prin- 
cipality of the Nizdm was suppressed, those of Bijdpnr 
and Golkonda were reduced into apparent submission, 
and rendered feudatory. A campaign in Thibet closed 
the year with ostensible success, though, as afterwards 
proved, it was superficial. 

In 1637 occurred an event destined to have long and 
troublesome consequences. Kandahar, which had been 
in the l^Tida of the Persians since the seventeenth year 
of Jahdngir, was surrendered to the Emperor of 1^- 
dustdn by its governor, Ali Mardan Khan, who joined 
the Court at Lahore, where he was received with great 
distinction and made a mansabddr, or grandee, of the 
first class. In the next year Aurangzeb made some 
conquests in the Deccan, of which he had been appointed 
Viceroy ; and another campaign took place in the Thibet 
hiU-countiy. 

In 1689 Ali Marddn Khan was made Viceroy of the 
Foiydb, and inaugurated his appointment by obtaining 
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the Emperor’s conseDt to the constraction of a canal, 
whereby the waters of the Bdvi should be conducted to 
Lahore for the irrigation of the country between that 
city and the Himalayas. The Court summered in 
Kashmir. In the sajue year, and probably under the 
same inspiration, the foundations of the fort and palace 
of Dehli were laid with due ceremonies ; and the old 
canal of Firoz Shah was repaired between Khizrdbdd 
and Safidan, and continued from the latter place to 
Dehli, where it was introduced into the new buildings. 
These canals — developed by modem science — are still 
in full working order, and are calculated to keep the 
names of Ali Marddn and his Emperor in perpetual and 
grateful memory. The Court continued in Kashmi r for 
the next summer, and the winter was passed at Lahore. 
We have some interesting pictures of the mode of life 
at the last-named place in the memoirs of Father Man- 
rique, an Augustinian who visited Hindustan at this 
time, when he was on a tour of inspection among the 
missions of the East, and was, further, entrusted by the 
Portuguese Government at Goa with the office of pro- 
curing the release of the Hughli prisoners. 

Manrique, in a work published at Borne in 1658, 
Ctm pemissu Superiorum, tells us that he arrived in Agra 
on Christmas Eve 1640. The city was at that time 
very large, extending six miles along the bank of the 
river Jumna, and containing a population of six hundred 
thousand permanent inhabitants, besides strangers, who 
were sufficiently numerous to require thirty caravan- 
emraiB for their accommodation. The Father found that 
the Jesuits still had a mission and chapel there ; and 
with them he passed his Christmas. Having had an 
interview with Father Antonio da Cristo, the Prior of 
^Ughli, in his prison, Manrique proceeded to wait upon 
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the O-oyemor of Agra ; but, by reason of the absence of 
the Emperor at Lahore, was unable to obtain an order 
for the Prior’s release, or even a relaxation of his cap- 
tivity. He was, therefore, under the necessity of pro- 
ceeding to Lahore, which he reached after a journey of 
three weeks, and where, by the intervention of a Jesuit, 
Father Joseph da Castro, he was introduced into the 
presence of the Prime Minister, ’Asaf Khan. Him he 
found in a magnificent palace, gorgeously decorated with 
paintings, among which was a series illustrative of scenes 
in the life of St. John the Baptist. The Minister re- 
> ceived Manrique most graciously, and promised that the 
Prior should be enlarged from confinement at once, if 
not entirely liberated. Two days later he received froip 
the Minister a gift of some Persian melons and a bag of 
money. After some other interviews, Manrique suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the full liberation of the Prior, and 
an Imperial decree sanctioning the reconstruction of 
some recently-demolished places of worship. On one 
occasion he dined with the Minister, and met the Em- 
peror and several members of the Imperial family. The 
banquet was served with circumstances of almost in- 
credible splendour, and many ladies of rank, unveiled, 
took their seats at the table. This testimony — ^which 
is quite unique — shows that the intolerance of the 
Mughols of &at time was by no means severe, and 
that they had not yet adopted the rigorous woman- 
seduding habits of Isldm. 

On the 10th November of the same year, 1641, ’Asaf 
KbAn died, in his seventy-second year. Besides the 
palace at Lahore, where Manrique visited him, and 
which is said to have cost twenty lakhs of rupees, he left 
a colossal fortune. " 

year 1648, Prince Anraagseb prctfessed to be 
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desirous of retiring from the world to a life of religious 
contemplation. The Emperor dissuaded him, little 
knowing what was to be the future of the dangerous 
young man. In lieu of the Deccan, where he had been 
Viceroy, Gujardt became the scene of his official em- 
ployment ; but the full significance of the occurrence is 
not even now quite clear. A campaign in Balkh and 
Badakshdu followed, in which Sultan Murad was nominal 
commander, the actual guidance of affairs being held by 
All Mardan, who had been created Amir-ul-Umri, or 
Premier Noble. The Emperor, in tne meanwhile, moved 
towards Kabul. Murad proved quite unfit for his em- 
ployment. A debauched sensualist, and surrounded by 
light lordlings of his own stamp, he pined and firetted 
among the alpine solitudes. The troops, observing 
the lack of zeal among their leaders, grew careless and 
unmanageable. In 1646 the Emperor was obliged to 
send AMmi Sa’d UUah who had succeeded ’Asaf Eh4n 
as Prime Minister. He was an able and zealous officer, 
and his exertions somewhat restored order. The chief 
command was next conferred on Aurangzeb, who, after 
personal experience of the state of affairs, wrote to his 
father recommending that the country should be restored 
to its former ruler. The advice having been adopted, 
Aurangzeb and Ali Mardan conducted a retreat — ^in 
which it is plain, despite the courtly language employed 
by the chronicler, that they were much harassed both 
by the hiU-tribes and by the snow. Five thousand men, 
with a quantity of baggage and cattle, were lost in tbia 
retreat. 

In 1648 Aurangzeb was again employed, this time in 
an attack on Eandahdr. He was once more accompanied 
by a strong force under Sa’d UUah, which the chronicler 
estunates %t 60,000 horse and 10,000 infantry. The 
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reason of this movement was that the Persians had 
taken the city by a coup-de-tnain, aided by treachery in 
the garrison. 

Aurangzeb was unable to obtain any success in his 
attempt to recover Kandahar, and was recalled to India 
in 1649; his elder brother, D4ra, marching out from 
Kdbul to cover bis retreat. In 1650 a fresh campaign 
was undertaken in Thibet, and Skardo was captured. 
The Court remained that year at Lahore, but returned 
to K4bul in 1651. Sa’d Ullah and- Aurangzeb were 
again despatched to Kandahar with a siege-train ; but 
all the attempts of the Prince and his officers were foiled 
by the tenacity of the garrison. Dara now volunteered 
to take his brother’s place ; and a fresh train of ordnance 
was prepared. 

After a five-months’ siege, when all the ammunition 
had been expended and the forage in the neighbourhood 
consumed, Ddra had to return, no more triumphant than 
his brother. It is difficult to account for these repeated 
failures, except by supposing that the armies of Hindu* 
st&n had deteriorated from the quality that they possessed 
in the days of Akbar. 

It was about this time that the Italian physician 
Manucci recorded his observations upon the Court of 
Shdh Jahdn. The Emperor’s family were still sur- 
rounding the Peacock Throne in apparent harmony and 
subordination : the Emperor was about sixty ^ears old, 
fond of pleasure, but of refined tastes and dignified 
demeanour. Besides his four sons, D4ra, Shnja'4, 
Murdd, and Aurangzeb, he had two daughters living 
with him, both unmarried ; Jahdn&rd, the P&dshdh 
Begam (*' Princess Boyal ”), being over thirty years of 
age, vei^ beautiful and accomplished ; the younger, lew 
atizaetive, but of greater astuteness and worldly wisdom. 
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‘ D5ra was a freethinker,* with a taste for the learning 
of the Hindns and for the manners of Europe, in which 
he resembled his great-grandfather, Akbar. He held a 
minor Court, in which both these elements were repre- 
sented, having in his suite a number of Eajput chiefs, 
and also many officers of engineers and artillery from 
Europe, together with three Jesuit priests, namely, a 
Neapolitan named Malpica, a Portuguese named Juzarte, 
and Henri Buze, a Fleming, who is * mentioned by the 
well-known French traveller Bernier^s having a power- 
ful influence over the Prince’s mind. Unhappily, the 
result was not the production of Christian graces, such 
as humility and gentleness. Dara combined with a 
latitude of opinion which shocked orthodox Muslims an 
arrogance which offended the more worldly courtiers. 
Of the other three brothers, Murdd and Shuja’d. were 
like many purple-bom princes all the world over, indif- 
ferent to everything but their own pleasures. Aurangzeb, 
as we have seen, was of another stamp. Without 
exceptional originality, either civil or military, he was 
earnest, cool, calculating, and a professed follower of 
tiie more rigid form of orthodoxy, both in belief and 
observance. The elder Princess was attached to Ddra, 
but the interests of Aurangzeb were vigilantly cared for 
by the younger ; and wherever he might be, this faithful 
agent kept him informed of all the transactions of the 
palaee. 

At the beginixing of 1653 the Court was at Hefa^, 
where the new buildings had -been now finished abott 
five years. The Emperor himself moved thence to 
Ajmir this year, and sent- Sa’d UUah to demolish the 
new fortifications which, in breach of his agreement, the 
jllAna of Udaipur had presumed to make. The work 
* Vide next ebaptav. 
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was accomplished in spite of all the B&na’s effoi*t8 at 
negotiation ; the working parties being occupied a fort* 
night in the task. Dara, to whom had been confided 
the nominal direction, was overwhelmed with marks of 
his father’s favour. 

In the following year the Imperial troops overran 
what is now known as the Dehra Dun ; the familiar 
names of Ealangar (the scene of Gillespie’s dfath in 
1814) and of Hardwar, occur in the narrative. 

The next event to be noticed is the arrival at Court 
of the minister of the King of Golkonda, Mir Jumla, 
who had been ill-treated by his sovereign, and now 
sought the protection of Shah Jahdn. The defective 
statesmanship of those days had never quite organized 
these southern states into the Imperial system, though 
after each of their repeated conquests they were always 
treated as feudatory. On the present occasion the King 
of Golkonda was warned, and soon afterwards the 
Emperor sent a force in that direction under the com- 
mand of Aurangzeb, who demanded the immediate en- 
largement of Mir Jumla’s family and the surrender of 
hie property, which had been sequestrated by the King . 
After some evasions, the first portion of these orders 
mcA with compliance ; but the property not being deli- 
vered up, the Imperialists advanced upon Golkonda. 
The King came forth with his forces, but they were 
routed and driven to take refuge in their fortificationB. 
After some more fighting, varied with negotiation, the 
properly was surrendered, and the King of Golkon^, 
having given his daughter in marriage to Aurangzeb’s 
eldest son, was pardoned, and restored to feudatory 
power. ^ 

On the 9th of April 1656, the Emperor underwent an 
vwpamhle loss in the death of ’AU&mi Qn’d UUah 
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Ehdn, universally regarded as the ablest and most up- 
right minister that the Empire had produced since the 
time of Akbar. His son was provided for handsomely, 
though only eleven years old. 

Having succeeded in Golkonda, Aurangzeb was next 
employed against Bijapur, where a disputed succession 
seemed to call for interference. The real reason, pro- 
bably, was a desire on Dara’s part to keep his ambitious 
and unsympathetic brother engaged in dangerous and 
distant expeditions. The policy, ^s we shall see, de- 
feated itself. Aurangzeb became versed in warfare and 
dear to the soldiers in a manner which soon rendered 
bitn the only valid power in the country. 

On the 16th April 1667, the Emperor lost another 
useful servant, the Premier Noble 'Ali Mardw £han, 
who died on his way to Kashmir, and was buried at 
Lahore: his death, as we are informed, caused great 
grief to the Emperor. 

In August 1667, the Emperor, who was residing at 
Dehli, was attacked by a complication of the maladies 
to which an elderly man of pleasure is often exposed. 
Next month his health grew so much worse that Ddra, 
who had for some time been the mover in the admini- 
stration, took full possession of authority, and acted as 
self-constituted Regent of the State. He laid hands 
upon the postal communications, intercepting and open- 
ing letters, and arresting any officials suspected of for- 
warding intelligence to distant parte. But the condition 
of affairs necessarily leaked out; and anticipations of 
the demise of the Grown, becoming general, spread dis- 
order all around. Rebels appeared in some places, in 
others the payment of rents and taxes was withheld. 
In Gnjardt the Viceroy, Snltin Murdd, assumed the 
functions ^f royalty, as did his brother Shuja’i in 
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Bengal. Anrangzeb alone made no sign ; but B&ra 
sought to anticipate any act of independence on his 
part by withdrawing the officers who, under Aurangzeb, 
were conducting the siege of Bijapur. Alarmed and 
irritated, Aurangzeb raised the siege and moved npvn 
Anrangdbad. 

Among those who were summoned to Court was Mir 
Jumla, whom Aurangzeb would not allow to obey, put- 
ting him under close arrest. Naturally suspecting 
collusion, Dara imprisoned Mir Jumla’s son, who was 
residing at Court. At the same time he moved with his 
father from Dehli to Agra, and on the 1st December 
1657 despatched a force, under the ostensible command 
of his son Sulaiman, to check and chastise his brother 
Shuja’4, who had left his government and was advancing 
upon the capital. The real leadership of the Imperialists 
was exercised by Jai Singh, the able and accomplished 
Eaja of Amber, who surprised and totally routed the 
indolent Shuja’a. The followers of the latter were 
to Agra, and there made examples in various ways, the 
Prince himself seeking safety in flight. 

At the same time a second force was sent, under 
another Hindu leader, Baja Jaswant Singh, with orders 
to oppose Murad, and prevent, if possible, a combina- 
tion between Aurangzeb and him. At the same tim e 
Ddra gave his ambitious brother fresh excuse for oppo- 
sition by ill-treating one rs4 Beg, who was Aurangzeb’s 
representative at Court. Aurangzeb was informed of 
everything by his faithful sister. Provoked, if ^ot 
justifled, he at last determined upon action. He wrote 
to encourage Murad in active measures, and offered his 
humble services in putting him on the throne. This 
missive he promptly followed up in person, arriving at 
Burhinpur on the 19th February 1658. Aftei; a months' 
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halt he moved towards ITjam, and a junction was effected 
there or in the neighbourhood. The Imperial forces, 
under Jaswant, arrived in the middle of April, and gave 
the brothers battle a few miles westward of Indore, on 
th# 20th. The assailants were utterly overmatched and 
defeated ; Jaswant set the example of flight. A week 
later Aurangzeb entered the Gwalior territory, and, 
three days after, crossed the Chambal in fall march for 
Agra. Being now convalescent, the Emperor enter- 
tained the project of going to the confederates, weak 
and infirm though he was, in order to endeavour to use 
his personal influence upon them. In this design he 
was opposed by the Nawab Shayista Khan, a secret 
well-wisher of Prince Aurangzeb. This noble was son 
of the deceased ’Asaf Khan, whom he had succeeded 
as Vizier, and was the brother of Aurangzeb’s mother, 
the lady of the Taj. He is supposed to have been one 
of those who furnished Aurangzeb with intelligence at 
this crisis, whereby he was able to anticipate and' pro- 
vide against the movements of Dara. When the news 
of Hdja Jaswaut’s defeat arrived, the Emperor, deeply 
regretting that Shayista had persuaded him not to go 
till the time for his mediation had gone past, lost his 
temper, and forgot his dignity so far as to strike his 
brother-in-law with his cane. 

It was, indeed, full late for negotiation. The rebels 
were at hand. The hot season had set in — that, time 
when the country round Agra is parched by the sun and 
idle terrible hot wind which drives the dust before it in 
almost impenetrable columns. On the 10th of May 
Ddra sent his available forces to contest the passage of 
the Chambal at Dholpur ; but they did not arrive in 
,time. Aurangzeb — as we have seen — had already 
.ftoseed in peace and safety. It was t^e 19th May when 
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the oppofflng boats encountered at Samoghar, a few 
miles south-east of Agra. The heat was so intense 
that many snccumbed, literally broiled in their own 
armour. Next morning the rebels began the attack, 
which was at first a duel of artillery. This was D&rj^’s 
strongest arm; and, a forward moyement being made 
presently by a brave officer from the Deccan, named 
Bustam Eban, there was a momentary chance of 
success. This Ddra attempted to secure by advancing 
to the charge at the head of 20,000 horse. But the 
charge was repelled. Dara then turned against Mur^ ; 
and, being bravely supported by his Hindu friends, was 
making some impression, when the fall of Baja Bim 
Singh, their valiant leader, drove him back at this point 
also. All this time Aurangzeb remained in the rear, 
and took no part in the perils of those who were 
struggling to win him an Empire. At length the 
Bdjputs cut their way through to the place where he 
sate upon his elephant, but appear to have been 
insufficient in numbers for the effecting of any durable 
success. At this juncture the gallant Bustam fell, with 
some other leaders. Disheartened and distracted, Ddra 
dismounted from his elephant and got upon the back of 
a horse« His disappearance was the signal for the dis- 
persion and flight of his followers, who were now no 
more than an unshepherded flock. Accompanied hy 
his second son, Sipahr (Sulaimin had not returned 
from the expedition against his uncle), Ddra galloped 
into Agra with not more than thirty horsemen in his 
train. 

llnrdd, who had shown great steadiness in this hotly- 
contested action, was carefully tended by his crafty 
brother. His wounds were dressed, and he was warmly > 
congvtttalited as one destined to sovereigniy. The 
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unlucky Regent, meanwhile, overwhelmed with shame 
and sorrow, set out for the Punjab without even seeing 
the Emperor. The deserted old man showed his fond- 
ness to the last by sending 5,000 horsemen after him as 
a guard. 

Next morning the Emperor — as we are informed by 
his Italian doctor — perceived from the roof of his palace 
that the citadel was invested. The sight of immediate 
danger awakening his warlike instincts, his first impulse 
was to open fire on the camp pf his rebellious sons. 
But the fire was probably returned in a manner which 
showed that their artillery was far stronger than any in 
the fort. Correspondence ensued, but the Emperor, while 
temporising with Aurangzeb, still endeavoured to do 
what he could for the help of his fallen favourite D4ra. 
To the former he sent his daughter, the Princess Royal, 
whose feminine irritability was but a poor channel of 
diplomacy. Then the Emperor wrote an autograph 
letter, accompanied by the present of a sabre engraved 
with the word ’Alamgir (“World-holder”), which the 
rebel Prince adopted as an omen, and finally as his own 
title of sovereignty. The Prince also sent his son 
Muhamad to take charge of the city and protect it from 
plunder ; the date of this measure was the 8th Jane, the 
battle having been fought on the 20th May, so that the 
“ protection ” must have come somewhat tardily to 
the citizens and their families. Five days later, Aurang- 
zeb departed towards Dehli in pursuit of Ddra, much as 
his grandfather had gone after Ehusru at the death of 
Akbar more than half a century before. In the mean- 
time the Emperor had found means to send a letter to 
the Governor of Kdbul — the younger Mahdbat Ehdn, 
whose father had been so useful to himself — in which 
that officer was directed to raise the country and come 
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down to Lahore for the assistance of Ddra against his 
brother. , 

On arriving at Muttra (Mathura) Aurangzeb threw off 
the veil that he had worn with Mur^d. That brave but 
savage Prince was arrested while suffering from the 
effects of a carouse, and sent in all secrecy, a prisoner, 
to Dehli, where he was confined in the Salimgarh, a fort 
near the palace. Soon after, Aurangzeb desisted from 
the personal pursuit of his eldest brother, Ddrd, aild 
quietly assumed the administration at Dehli, though 
without any ceremonial answering in any respect to 
coronation. He is, in fact, for the present, no more than 
“Protector of the Empire.” The recent services of 
Shayista were rewarded by his appointment to the post 
of Premier Noble, vacated by the death of ’Ali MardAn. 

Meantime, he who still bore the supreme rank and 
title was made a captive in his own halls. A few days 
before Aurangzeb’s departure, his eldest son (the same 
whom we have seen marrying the Princess of Golkonda) 
entered the Agra fort with a large body of armed men. 
A scene of confusion and bloodshed ensued ; women 
shrieking, slaves running to and fro, guardsmen cut 
down in vain resistance. After a hypocritical address 
from his grandson, the Emperor was arrested, and 
possession of the palace taken in the name of the 
victors. This occurred on the 9th June 1668, which 
may, therefore, be regarded as the virtual end of the 
reign of Shah Jah&n. Aurangzeb had not seen his 
father ; but letters had passed between them. ThMe 
are a few words in the last of these which may be taken 
as illustrative of the light in which the usurping son 
desired that his conduct should be regarded. 

Ood knows that this slave has not been aoting in a spirit of 
opporition to the will and pleasure of his august iiather, as has 

14 
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been wrongly supposed, but that he regards himself as his father's 
deputy, and will so continue. Only the due exercise of affairs and 
the protection of the people require him, with great regret, to 
usurp for a few days a more independent attitude. . . . It is a 
cause of deep dissatisfaction to him^p^ your august Majesty has 
undergone any discomfort or separation from friends. . . . Your 
servant thanks you for pardoning his offences, acknowledges the 
gift of Dara’s jewels, and returns gratitude for all kindness. 

Sbdh Jahdn lived nearly eight j'ears more, dying on 
the 23rd January 1666. His captivity was shared and 
cBeered by the faithful Jahanara; and his last sight, 
from the window of what is kng^wn to have been his 
bed-room, was probably the white marble mausoleum of 
the vnfe of his youth, glittering in the tempered beams 
of a winter which is fairer and brighter at Agra than in 
most parts of the world. 

A few statements as to the taxation, revenue, and 
administration, with a list of the principal public works 
of the period, will be the most appropriate conclusion of 
a chapter on the reign of Shdh Jahdn. 

From the account that Khdii Khan gives of the taxes 
remitted in the succeeding reign, it would seem as if 
the fiscal reforms of Akbar had not been perpetuated by 
his son and grandson. In the number of these taxes 
was a toll, or transit-duty, collected on every high-road 
and ferry, and again on merchandise crossing a frontier. 
Then there was the house- tax in towns, which was 
enforced on all the trading-classes, whether wholesale 
dealers, bankers, or petty costermongers ; every shop, 
every stall, every square foot of ground occupied by an 
old woman’s basket, contributed to this source of 
revenue. Collections were also made at fairs; pre- 
somably these were unlawful exactions on the part of 
lords of manors. There was an excise, a tax on dis- 
orderly houses, a cess of 25 per cent, on debts recovered 
tbrongh the Courts of Law. Ebdfi Khdn says that 
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there were in all eighty of these items, besides a tithe 
on grain which was estimated to yield twenty-five lakhs 
of rapees, and is an it^ not very intelligible. As 
Aurangzeb, on becoming%mperor, affected to remit all 
these vexations imposts, it is plain that he meant to 
free the people from annoyances to which they had been 
subjected under his father ; whom, indeed, in a respect- 
ful way, he reproved (in the letter already cited) foj 
having failed in the protection of his subjects. Ehafi is 
careful to add that Aurangzeb’s good intentions were 
greatly neutralised by the great vastness of the Empire 
and the impossibility of carrying out an incorrupt 
administration ; so that, as he says, “ the regulation for 
abolishing most of these imposts had no effect.” The 
transit-duty, in particular, grew to such oppressive 
measure that, at the time when Ehafi was writing, goods 
doubled in cost between departure from the port or 
factory and arrival at the place to which they were 
consigned. 

Of the revenue it may be conjectured, after comparing 
a large variety of estimates, that during the reign it rose 
from about seventeen millions of our money to a little 
over twenty.* If the author of the Majalis-us-SaldHn 
is to be trusted, the land-revenue alone amounted, at 
one part of the reign, to fifteen and three quarter krors 
of rupees ; the rupee, as we learn from two independent 
Boropean authorities, being worth fifteen pence of our 
xftoney.f 

■Of the condition of the country under Shdh Jahdn ire 

* Twenty-three krors is the estimate of Bernier in the latter 
part of the reign. 

t Manriqne gives the cash balance in the treasury (oiro. 1646), 
at 198,846^86 Bs. See also Mannoei and Tavernier, the latter 
of whom eays that 14 Bs. were e^oal to 21 Hvrts towmeit. IHnrther 
twte will be Inuui in the next ehipter. 
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have many statements, the result of them being favour- 
able. Khafi Khiin, writing after the death of Aurangzeb, 
when there could be but little temptation to exaggerate 
the merits of Shah Jahdn, spesHls highly of Shah Jahdn’s 
justice and care of his people, while admitting his own 
veneration for Aurangzeb, who was a kind of Muslim 
hero. Rai Bahdra Mai, who had been Dara’s accountant, 
writing in the fortieth year of Aurangzeb, extols the late 
Emperor for the same qualities. Tavernier — who spent 
several years in India during tlio latter part of Shdh 
Jahdn’s reign — sajs that the Emperor “ reigned not so 
much as a king over his subjects, but rather as a father 
over his family and children.” And elsewhere he calls 
him “ this great king, during whose reign there was such 
a strictness in the civil government, and particularly for 
the security of the highways, that there was never any 
occasion to put any man to death for robbery.” Sahara 
Mai gives some details on these points. If offenders 
were discovered, he tells us, they were usually tried on 
the spot where the offence had been committed “ accord- 
ing to law, and with the aid of the law-officers.” From 
these decisions there was an appeal to the Court of the 
Province ; and if a party were still dissatisiled, there was a 
second appeal to the supreme civil or criminal authority, 
but only on points of law. Finally, His Majesty sate 
openly once a week— on Wednesdays — apparently for 
last appeals; but it was a rare matter if there were 
twenty cases for him to hear on any such day. 

This is a clear and pleasing sketch of a system not 
greatly differing from that still in force in all parts of 
British India. As -a financier Shah Jahdn was still 
more distinguished. In spite of campaigns carried on, 
as we have seen, from the borders of the Carnatic to the 
foot of the Pdmir ; in spite^ of a series of public works 
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among the most splendid and costly ever nndertaken by 
one single administration, Sh^h Jahdn, at the end of his 
reign, had a treasury so well replenished that its contents 
were estimated at Tariont large amounts, and formed a 
reserve which lasted half a century. 

The public works of Shdh Jahdn fall into three 
distinct classes : — 

I. Falaces and Tombs.— The best known of all these 
works is the mausoleum of the Empress, known io 
Europeans as the “ TAj Mahal.” Like our own Edward 
I., Shah Jahan carried the remains of his consort to his 
metropolis, where it lay in a spot still marked in the 
garden during the long period (about eighteen years) 
while the sepulchre was being built. This tomb has 
been so universally praised, that a few words of explana- 
tion may not be improper. Fully admitting the scenic 
effect of the first coup d’opil ; when through the dark 
arch of the entry we see dome and minarets, the finest 
features of the tomb, behind an avenue of cypresses and 
a fore-ground of dark foliage, with a long line of foun- 
tains tossing in the breeze their light and pliant plumes ; 
admitting that the white sheen of the unsullied marble, 
with these accessories, shows like a vision against the 
clear blue sky ; yet we must allow for two things. The 
effect is not altogether what the artist intended ; and that 
artist was not an Oriental. Those who have seen other 
Indian buildings of the kind, who have seen old drawings 
of the Tdj, or who have read the old records of the British 
0overxunent ,at Agra, know that the present garden is 
of English taste, and that originally the building stood 
np without a screen, fronted by stiff masonry parfems 
planted with marigolds and lemon-trees ; the fountains, 
indeed, were there, but, once out of order, would never, 
probably, be repaired. Those who have read Manriqna 
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know that he learned from Fatiier Da Oastro at Lahore 
how the designs were made by Geronimo Yerroneo, 
a Venetian architect, to meet an estimate of three 
krors of rupees ; while there is every reason to suppose 
that the pietra dura decoration was done under the 
superintendence of a Frenchman named Augustin de 
Bordeaux. 

It is conceivable, no doubt, that some suggestion may 
have been made to Yerroneo by Shah Jah^n or ’Ali 
Marddn Ehdn, or someone who hjgd seen the Himalayas. 
The typic thought may have been the mass of an Alpine 
glacier, proportioned by natural forces, with its glinting 
prisms in tiie morning sunlight, against a back-ground of 
blue ether, and fronted by a fore-ground of cedars 
framing it in their dark masses. But to be true Art- 
work, a thing so inspired should have been alike free 
from arbitrary outline and from capricious decoration. 
It should have been necessary in all particulars, so that 
the beholder should have felt that it could not have 
been otherwise ; and its aspect should have concluded 
controversy. 

That is not the case of the T4j. It has been 
found fault with by good judges. As a building, and 
apart from its surroundings, it cannot be pronounced to 
be an organic whole. No relation can be discovered 
among any of the dimensions ; the outline of the dome 
does not express the inward form of the vault it covers ; 
fihe disengaged towers of the four comers have no use or 
purpose, either apparent or real. The fenestrations give 
Utijje shadow outside, no light within. 

Yet, masked by the modern garden, and consecrated 
by the repose of the whole scene — glittering, gleaming, 
dhrtinguished — ^there is something about the T4j, as we 
wnr see it, which is perhaps unequalled by any build- 
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ing in the world for that mysterious fasdnation which 
we express by the single short word “ charm.”* 

Of the other Agra works of this period, we may cite 
the Moti Masjid or “Pearl Mosque,” to be classed below, 
and the marble palaces in the Fort, “ marked,” as Mr. 
Fergusson observes, “ by peculiar elegance.” These 
buildings were begun in 1628 and completed in 1687, 
about eleven years prior to the completion of the 

Next in date to the palace buildings of Agra, and 
perhaps superior in merit, are the remains of Shdh 
Jahin’s fort and palace at New Dehli — or Shdhjahdn* 
dbdd, as it is still called by Indian Muslims. Of the 
palace here, the same authority (Fergusson) says that 
“ it is, or rather was, the most magnificent in the East 
— perhaps in the world.” High praise from a critic 
who has such peculiar means of comparison as the his* 
torian of Architecture. It was in the twelfth year of the 
reign that the foundations were laid, as stated above ; 
and in 1648 the Emperor entered the new fort by the 
river-gate (now disused), and held his first Court in the 
palace. The circuit of the fort is about a mile and a 
half ; the river-side wall being about 60 feet high, and the 
palace buildings on a level with the summit. On the 
land side are yet higher walls, 45 feet broad at the base, 
with a broad and deep moat. Two barbicans, eadi 
110 feet high, guard the main entrances on that side, two 
smaller gates opening on the side facing the Jumna. 
Within was a vast series of public and private halls ^nd 
.apartments, with a mosque, bath-house, and gardi^; 
tile whole permeated by a marble channel bringing in 
the bright and wholesome water of the canal. A 

* Ur. Elpliijuttoiie, who visited the T&j on his war to EibtiL 
'q^esks of its “ charm ” and “ taste.” Though neai^ ^ It. hif^ 
dilgh^aciidsaof *»>«• Zogaoy said " it only waateda ghssi ' 
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gronnd'plan 'will be found in Mr. Fergueson’s valuable 
book above cited. 

n. — Of buildings dedicated to purely religious uses, 
there are three speci'nens that are especially famous. 
Of these, the first is the Jama’ Masjid of Agra, facing 
the main gate of the Fort. It was built in 1644-60, 
and is a fine building, bearing an inscription to the 
honour of the Princess Jahdndrd. In 1663 'was com- 
pleted the simple and chaste Moti Masjid of Agra 
(already mentioned), whose white marble arcades are 
suggestive of Italian influence. The date assigned to 
the great Jama’ Masjid of Dehli is 1668— the last of 
Shdh Jahdn’s reign. It is raised on a rocky basement, 
and has three domes and two lofty towers each 180 feet 
high. Its outside area is 1,400 square yards, and the 
approach is up a flight of thirty-three steps. Three 
sides of the quadrangle are arcades, or open cloisters, 
the fourth being the sanctum itself, 260 feet long, 'with 
a depth of 90 feet. The hall of worship is floored in 
black and white marble, marked out for 899 worshippers. 
This mosque has also won high commendation from Mr. 
Fergussou. 

ni. — The works of public utility best known to us 
are the two irrigation canals above mentioned : the 
second — ^now known as the “ Western Jumna Canal ” 
— also serving to convey potable water into the interior 
of New Dehli, where the well-water is unwholesome and 
believed to produce sores in the bodies of those who 
d^dnk of it. 

These works alone are sufiScient to distinguish the 
reign of Sh4h Jahdn. Doubtless, like some of his pre- 
decessors, he paid attention to roads and rest-houses for 
trav^ers, but, these having been largely provided 
bttfore bis time, he would not have the same reason for 
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attending to works of this class. Nevertheless, the 
whole impression of his epoch is that of a snmptuons 
and beneficent despot. 

His treatment of Christians and Hindus is a blot 
upon his reputation, the more so because his father and 
grandfather had shown him the better way. Even in 
this respect, however, he is superior to most of his' 
European contemporaries. He employed many Hindu 
officers ; he allowed his favourite son Dara to do the 
same, and to associate with Christians ; and the expe- 
rience of Manrique shows that Christians were not per- 
secuted as such, though the conduct of the Portuguese 
in Bengal got them into trouble. The Jesuit mission- 
aries at Agra were never molested ; and the Protestant 
merchants and travellers were treated with due hospi- 
tality. 

Note. — It remains to indicate the sources of informa- 
, tion as to the period treated in the above chapter. The 
native historians principally consulted are those whose 
records have been translated by Elliot and Dowson. 
First, in point both of time and of value, comes the 
Pddshdndma of Muhamad Amin of Kazvin, followed and 
expanded by Abdul Hamid ; the Shdhjahdnndma of 
Indyat Ehdn and others ; all supplemented by the early 
part of Khdfi Khan’s celebrated history. These are 
authors valued by the best critics : and in addition use 
has been made of the Travels and History of the Bevoht- 
tion by Bernier, a school-fellow of Gassendi and Moli^' 
and a protSgS of Colbert, the great French statesman. 
Also of the remarks recorded by Baron Tavernier 
d’Anbonne, who travelled in India between 1651 and 
1669, almost contemporaneously with Bernier. Con- 
stant reference has been made to the work compiled in 
1708 by Father Catron, based on the memoir of Ma- 
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nncd, the Italian physician, who came to India about 
the year 1649, and resided there for the long period of 
forty-eight years. His descriptions of the family and 
Court of Shdh Jahan are those of an eye-witness ; but, 
unhappily, the good Father has edited them in such a 
way that one cannot always be sure what is Manucci’s 
personal testimony. Otherwise, the observations of one 
who was actually Physician to the Emperor and his 
family would be of particular value and interest. The 
quaint old Spanish record of Maprique has already been 
described. He did not see very much, but what he did 
see is, of course, direct evidence. Khdfi Khan, Bernier, 
and Manucci are also our main authorities for the next 
reign. 
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CHAPTER EC. 

X,LAMGIE I. (adeanqzeb). a.d. 1659-1707. 

Aueanozeb was in his fortieth year when he deposed 
his father, and he continued to hold his usurped position 
for nearly half a century. Yet this long reign is singu- 
larly deficient in material for an interesting record. 
And this for seTeral reasons. The Emperor had the 
strongest objection to having the history of his reign 
written, insomuch that the best of the native chroni- 
clers has to confess that, after the tenth year, he found 
the utmost difficulty in collecting information. Next, 
the Northern Provinces — with which this work is chiefly 
concerned — had been so' thoroughly settled by the time 
that Aurangzeb became Emperor, that they were in the 
condition of the happy nations whose annals are a 
blank. And, finally, if it entered into our task to give 
detailed description of events in the Deccan and Car- 
natic — where Aurangzeb spent most of his time — ^those 
events present little beyond a monotonous series of vain 
struggles against a destiny pr^ared at once by the 
Emperor’s qualities and defects. The attachment to 
Islim, which helped him to pres(%e, and the lov^ of 
supremacy, which led h im to usurp the Empire, were 
the two causes which ultimately combined to make him 
the author of its fall. 

The means by which he gained his crown .were np4 
ns&nous titan those practised bj many othsK 
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ambitious men. When once he had consolidated his 
power, he manifested an unwearied devotion to duty — 
as he saw it — which only wanted success to have been 
glorious. We can see now why he failed. But there 
is no reason for supposing that he was inferior to any of 
his contemporaries, or that any spectator — at least, till 
nearly the middle of his reign — perceived that he had 
placed the Empire on a fatal incline. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the period is dull and 
depressing ; barren of great idf^a^j great transactions, 
and great men. With an abundance of energy, and 
many talents and even virtues, the Emperor was one of 
those singular human beings who combine a hot head 
with a cold heart ; and, having the courage and ambi- 
tion to achieve power, lack the unscrupulousness by 
which alone — in such conditions as his — power can be 
permanently supported and exercised. To this day his 
name retains its hold in the memory of Indian Muslims 
as that of the greatest of their rulers ; and writers 
nearer the time can hardly find words to express their 
admiration of him who unquestionably prepared the 
ruin of his dynasty. His misfortunes were those of 
a bold, narrow-minded, suspicious, and centralising 
egotist. As his father said of him, in terms that he 
himself recorded, “Aurangzeb excelled both in action 
and in counsel, and was well fitted to undertake the 
burden of affairs ; but he was full of subtle suspicion, 
and never likely to find anyone whom he would trust.” 
His failure is not B(f much a failure of Isldm as a failure 
of over-government. He failed much in the way that 
Louis XIV. failed in France, and as all rulers are likely 
to fail who make their own feelings the measure of their 
subjects’ rights. 

We have seen that, when . D4iti-^despondent in 
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trouble as he had been rash and insolent in prosperity — 
hurried northward after the rout of Samoghar, his father 
sent a mandate to Edbul to move the Governor there to 
the fugitive Prince’s aid. The Governor, hotvever, took 
no steps, and Dara, in great alarm and perplexity, 
turned his steps towards Multan. After a number of 
weary wanderings he was at length betrayed by one, 
Jiwan Khan, in Sindh. Loaded with chains, the 
unprosperous Prince who had lately swayed an Empire 
was paraded through the streets of New Dehli on a 
sorry elephant, that all men might be witnesses that it 
was really ho that was the captive. A disturbance 
ensued, which arose from his sympathisers, but only 
served to hasten his ruin. On the 29th August 1659 
men were sent to decapitate him in his prison. He had 
prepared himself by an interview with Father Buz^, 
the Flemish priest ; and his last words, according to 
Catrou, were : “ Mohamad causes my death, but the 
Son of Mary is my Saviour.” He had been the author 
of several freethinking treatises, and had long been 
unpopular among the orthodox. A translation of one 
of hie books was made by Anquetil du Perron, of which 
an account will be found in the second number of The 
Edinburgh Review. From Dara’s preface, given in 
English by the Reviewer, it appears that the book was a 
Persian version of one of the Upanishdds, a work which 
the princely editor openly preferred before the Koran 
and the Christian Scriptures (which latter he cites under 
the names of “Law,” “ Gospel,” and “ Psalms”). The 
book was not published till after Ddra’s death ; but it 
affords a fair illustration of his rash and contemptuous 
character. It was the height of imprudence to attempt 
the part of Akbar before he had secured the succeBBion> 
and he paid for the imprudence with his life. 
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On the 26th May of the same year Anrangzeh wAb 
proclaimed Emperor. The title which he selected was 
’Alamoib, the same that had been iucmsted on the 
blade of the sabre sent him by liis father when he 
encamped at Agra the year before. Changes were made 
in respect of laws and customs ; all in the direction of a 
stricter Mushm observance. The “Ilahi” or solar 
year of Akbar, with its Persic months, was abolished ; the 
Arab lunar computation and names being restored, in 
conformity with Muslim usage, ai^ the uew-year festival 
in March being entirely abolished. The edict for 
remitting the assessed taxes and customs, to which 
reference v\fas made in the last chapter, was issued about 
this time ; and a system of frugality and minute super- 
vision was substituted for the profusion of Shdh Jahdn ; 
the Emperor at the same time adopting in liis own 
practice a regimen of tlie most ostentatious asceticism, 
and professing to provide for his subsistence by the 
work of his own hands, in embroidering caps — which, 
we may be sure, never failed to find purchasers. 

Mir Jumla and Sultdn Muhamad (the Emperor’s 
eldest son) were sent into Bengal against the Emperor’s 
elder brother Shuja; but the Sultan chafing under 
Jumla’s control, deserted to his uncle, whose daughter 
he took to wife. After a three-weeks’ campaign Shujd. 
was finally routed near Dacca, and fied to Chittagong. 
The nephew returned to his allegiance, but Aurangzeb 
sent him to prison, where he ultimately died. Shiy& 
Soimht refuge with the Burmese, who probably put him 
to death in order to possess themselves of his treasure. 
He was heard of no more. 

About the year 1660 arose a danger which was 
destined to grow year by year until it eventually over- 
whslmed the Empire. Little certain is known of the « 
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Silbrattas in their first ori^; it will sttffioe for onr 
present purpose to note that they were a Hindn tribe 
settled in the Western Deccan, whose active predatory 
habits, in days of defective administration, brought them 
forward in virtue of the law of natural selection. One 
of their chiefs who, in the days of Jahdngir, was in the 
service of the Nizam of Ahmadnagar, had given his 
daughter in marriage to the head of an immigrant 
family from Udaipur, called “ Bhonsla.” This man, 
whose name was Sahu, or Sdhuji, entered the service of 
the Muslim king of Bijapur, and soon after — about 
May 1627 — his wife bore a son who was named Sivaji. 
Sdhu Bhonsla had the youth properly trained to the life 
of a man of arms and business ; when old enough he 
was put in charge of the district of Poona. Being able 
and ambitious, he took advantage of the chronic mal> 
administration of the Deccan to raise a force of his own, 
with whose aid he rendered himself master of several 
hill-forts, levied contributions on the neighbouring land- 
holders, and soon became a formidable public enemy. 
Early in 1660 Shayista Khan was sent against the 
marauder ; and for some time seemed in a fair way of 
success. 

About the same time, Sulaiman, Dora’s eldest son, 
being taken and sent to prison at Gwalior, all rivalry 
seemed to have disappeared. In 1661 the Emperor, 
adopting the tradition of his house, caused his son 
Mn'azzam (now Heir Apparent) to be married to a 
Hindu bride, the daughter of Bdja Bup Singh. In 
of the two following years Shayista Eh^ met wit 
reverse at the hands of Siv^i, which covered him with 
xidicnle. Mir Jumla conducted a campaign in Assam, 
in which he was partially successful, but died of the 
ihtigna ; sad the En^ror’s remaining brother, Mwidi^ 
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endeaYOuring to escape from prison, was put to dea^. 
Mdh^ja Jaswant Singh and B4ja Jai Singh were sent 
to aid in the operations against Sivdji in 1664, and in 
the following year the brigand chief was obliged to sur- 
render, and was taken as a prisoner to head-quarters. 
Jai Singh answering for his good behaviour, he was 
pardoned and treated as a feudatory. After co-opera- 
ting with the Kaja for a few months, he was sent to 
Court, where, however, he was not received in a manner 
altogether satisfactory to his feelings ; and after a brief 
experience of Court-life, he made a sudden and un- 
authorised departure, returning to the wild country and 
wild life of his early predilections. 

Next year Baja Jai Singh died in the Deccan, and 
Prince Mu’azzam was appointed Viceroy of that pro- 
vince. In 1668 the morose despot made one of those 
mistakes into which persons of his character are so apt 
to fall, by abolishing the use of the balcony in which it 
had always been usual for the Emperors to present 
themselves to the public once, or even more, during the 
day. Hundreds of thousands were deprived of an inno- 
cent pleasure ; the monarch lost touch (as the saying 
goes) of his people ; and in some eventualities the public 
might even be left in doubt as to whether the Sovereign 
were alive or dead. A further and most considerable 
step was the exemption of the property of Muslim 
traders from taxation, ultimately modified into a levy of 
two and a half per cent, on them, while falling at the 
rate of five per cent, on Hindus. These class distino- 
tiittB are deadly in India. 

About this time some disturbance broke out among 
the mountaineers about Swat, to repress which the 
Emperor proceeded northward in person. But when 
he had reached Hasan Abd41, he found the trouble 
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^^ind him far more threatening. The dates of the 
transactions are somewhat coufnsed ;* but there is a 
document, to be quoted presently, which serves to show 
that Hindu persecution and consequent discontent had 
begun to be general about 1669. The first step appears 
to have been the demolition of Hindu temples, by order 
of the Emperor, in places as distant from one another as 
Multdn, Benares, and Mathura (Muttra). 

The author of the Ma'dsir-i-Alamgiri (Dowson, vii. 188) 
gives 18th April 1669 as the exact date of the begin* 
ning of these persecutions, and mentions the demolition 
of the temple of Eeshab Bdi at Mathura, and the erec- 
tion of the great mosque still standing upon its site 
there, as having taken place at the end of the same 
year. 

The first reprisals of the Hindus were committed by 
a sect of persons somewhat resembling the Shakers of 
modem America. There were four thousand or so of 
householders in the neighbourhood of Ndmaol, who 
adopted a peculiar costume, while continuing to carry 
on agriculture. They were bound to abstain from un> 
lawfiil means of acquiring wealth, to injure no man, but 
not to submit to injury. They assumed the title of 
SaM&mi, or “ Truth-known,” meaning, probably, persons 
known for truthfulness. Rising in retaliation for what 
they considered oppression, they came into notice about 
1670, and occupied the town of Ndmaol, where they 
set up a temporary administration in the absence of ihs 
State officials, whom they had expelled thence. They 
even put to flight some bodies of regular troops, and 
drove them within thirty miles of the capital. The in- 
fection was spreading among the neighbouring land- 
holders, and the Emperor was obliged to take the field 
in person. An action took place, in which the Satndmis 

16 
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defended tbemselveB with much valour until they were 
overpowered by superior numbers and exterminated. 
We have no exact knowledge of the duration of this 
rebellion ; but the way in which it is described by two 
writers shows that it was important, and prolonged 
some time. 

The year 1671 was chiefly remarkable for vigorous 
eflbrts against Sivaji, who was driven up and down the 
Deccan, but not taken, conquered, or even seriously 
daunted. The annals of Hindpstau for the next few 
years are a complete blank. In 1678 died the able 
Rdja of Jodpur, or Marwar, Jaswant Singh, who had 
taken Dara’s part in the war of the succession, but 
whom the Emperor had judged it prudent to pardon 
and employ in his own service. His death occurred 
while he was on service in the Kabul country. His 
family was sent to Agra, with the view of being con- 
ducted to their home in Bajputan. The bigotry of 
Aurangzeb induced him to attempt to secure the persons 
of the Baja’s sons, in order that they should be circum- 
cised and brought up in Isldm. The retainers resisting, 
a fight arose, in which the faithful Bdjputs were only 
enabled to withdraw their charge from wrong by giving 
up their own lives. They were all killed by the troops ; 
but the delay enabled the fugitive women and children 
to reach their destination. One of these boys, in after 
years, married a daughter of the proud house of Udai- 
pur, and their daughter became the wife of another 
Emperor. But it was becoming daily more evident that 
the Emperor’s policy was not of the kind calculated to 
■maintain the influence of his house over men like those 
of B^put4n. 

Anrangzeb’s next error was even more flital than any 
which had preceded. The remission of taxes in the 
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beginning of the reign had weakened the budget and 
rendered it inadequate to meet the chronic hsemorrhage 
of the Deccan wars. In 1680 the Emperor resolved on 
re-imposing the jizia, or poll-tax in lieu of death, from 
which the Hindus had been exempt since the beginning 
of the reign of Akbar. Benewed disturbances imme- 
diately arose ; the Hindus mobbed the Emperor when- 
ever he appeared ; shops were closed in Dehli ; and all 
business came to a standstill. The unrelenting Emperor 
caused the crowds to be charged by his war-elephants, 
and numbers were crushed to death. At the same time 
an officer was sent to Jodhpur to bring away the idols 
from the temples there, which had been already razed 
to the ground. A similar act was perpetrated at Udai- 
pur, where twenty of the guardians of the temple died 
fighting in its defence. We have records of the de- 
struction of nearly three hundred temples, in various 
parts of Bajputan, about this time. 

Moved by the sorrows of his race, and by the danger 
with which the Empire was threatened, a spirited and 
leading Bajput came forward with a vain protest : — 

“Your royal ancestor, Muhamad Jaldl-ud-din Akbar,” 
so wrote Bana Baj Singh, of Udaipur, in these calami- 
tous days, “ conducted the afiairs of the State in dignity 
and security for fifty-two years, keeping every class 
prosperous, whether followers of Jesus, of Moses, or of 
Muhamad; were they Brahmans, were they Atheists, 
all alike 'enjoyed his favour. . . . Jahdngir also ex- 
tended for a period of twenty-two years the shadow of 
protection over his people. . . . Hot less did the illus- 
trious Sh&h Jahdn, in a fortunate reign of thirty-two 
years, acquire for himself immortal fame, the just reward 
of cl||nency and righteousness.” 

This resumd of a hundred (lunar) years was pointed 

15 
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into a bitter contrast with present doings. The letter 
had been seen in original by the historian of the Bdj- 
puts, Colonel Tod, and has always been admitted as 
authentic. It goes on at some length to argue out the 
irreligion, as much as the irrationality, of the Emperor’s 
fanatical policy, and forms one of the monumental 
documents of history. But when did fanaticism ever 
bow to reason — or even to religion, in the higher sense 
of the word ? 

In 1680 the Emperor experieiysed a few last gleams 
of good fortune. One was the death of Sivaji, which 
took place on the 5-1 6th June. The freebooter left a 
son to succeed in his command of the Mahrattas. The 
son’s name was Sambha ; and he resembled Sivdji in 
none of the qualities which had made him what he was — 
in energy, ability, good fortune, or in the personal vir- 
tues which had magnetised his men. 

Another chance of prosperity was offered to the Em- 
peror in the submission of the Bana of Udaipur, who 
availed himself of the mediation of the Heir Apparent 
to make his peace with the Emperor, by whom he had 
so long been persecuted. A treaty was made, and all 
appeared settled in that quarter. But new care was at 
hand. The Heir Apparent, it may be remembered, was 
now Aurangzeb’s second son, Sultan Mu’azzam, a prince 
of high character and intelligence, almost slavishly 
obsequious to his austere parent. Two others of the 
Princes were named ’Azam and Akbar ; and all three 
were now ostensibly employed against the Bajputs, the 
war in the Deccan being entrusted to a foster-brother 
of the Emperor’s entitled Kh4n Jahanr But now arises 
a family complication, due, evidently, to the great 
fhndamental fault of the Emperor’s nature. 
mixing of religion in his political system alienatel^ihe 
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HinduB, who were the majority of his snbjects, so did 
his tendency to suspect everyone lead to domestic trou* 
hies which distressed his mind and diminished the 
strength of his administration. 

So far back as the period of his return from Hasan 
Abdal, about 1670, he had begun to withdraw confidence 
from his son Mu’azzam, apparently one of the best of 
his subordinates. Henceforth his family was as trou- 
blesome as his Crown. 

It may here, therefore, be convenient to take note of 
the members of the Imperial family as it existed at the 
time, particulars of which are to be found in a history 
of the time, the ’ Alamgiindma, 

The Hmperor’s eldest son was Sultan Muhamad, 
whom we saw imprisoning his grandfather, then join- 
ing his uncle Shuja’a, and finally sent into custody, 
where he terminated his existence in his thirty-eighth 
year, about 1677, 

By the same mother — a lady of Hindu blood, whose 
singular origin is noted in the Turks tn India, p. 199— 
the Hmperor had a second son, whom we have hitherto 
known as Mu’azzam, bom four years later than Muha- 
mad. 

The third son, ’Azam, was bom in 1658, the offspring 
of a Persian mother. 

By the same lady was a fourth son, namSd Akbar, 
now — 1680 — ^in his twenty-third year, and employed in 
the war against B4jput4n. 

The fifth son was named K&mbakhsh, his mother 
being a Hindu lady named Udaipuri Mahl, believed to 
have been of the Sisodia clan from Jodhpur. Bom in 
1667, lfii.tnbn.khHb had the faults of a king’s son, and 
hiajhte will be found mentioned in the next chapter. 

TMie w«re also five daughters, one bom so late «« 
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1704, when her father was nearly ninety years of age. 
We learn from Manned that the first breach of con- 
fidence between the Emperor and his second son, 
Mn’azzam, which has been mentioned as having been 
noticed ten or twelve years before the period at which 
we have now arrived, was neither serious nor of long 
duration. When, therefore, the eldest brother, Mu- 
hamad, was dead, Mu’azzam was regarded as heir to 
the Throne. But when the present Hindu friend of the 
family, Bdja Jai Sing, and the^ able statesman, Baja 
Jaswant, had also passed away, the rebellious chiefs of 
Rdjputdn bethought themselves of the youthful Akbar, 
whom they persuaded to head their quarrel in the hope 
of obtaining the succession for himself. This obliged 
the Emperor to employ Mu’azzam with as much trust as 
his character allowed him to repose in anyone. It was 
then that Mu’azzam was summoned from his post in 
the Deccan, ’Azam being at the same time called up 
from Bengal, and both being directed to watch their 
younger brother (and each other) in the conduct of 
affairs in the Kajput country. ’Azam came up by 
forced marches ; but the milder-tempered Mu’azzam 
advanced with reluctance, and wrote to his erring 
junior, attempting to control his errors by remonstrance. 
The Emperor, offended and alarmed, ad^essed a severe 
reproof to his eldest son, whose character he never 
understood. 

Mn’azzam, whose conduct throughout was that of a 
wise and loyal son in great difficulties, hastened to his. 
father’s presence, bringing with him his two young 
sons and placing himself unreservedly at his father’s 
disposal. 

An animated, though prejudiced, narrative of what 
ensued will be found in Tod’s Bt^atihdn. The historian 
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of the EdjputB ascribes to Prince Akbar a feeling of 
compassion and sympathy with “ the gallant bearing of 
the Bajputs in this unequal combat ” ; alleging that, 
so late as some time in the year 1681, the Prince con- 
tinued to display active loyalty, and oven inflicted a 
defeat on the Hindus with the aid of his lieutenant, 
Tahavar Khan. But Tod is obliged to admit that 
“ ambition came to the aid of compassion,” which is 
evident, for Akbar assumed the attributes of sovereignty 
and soon openly took sides with the Bdjputs. But he 
soon showed as great haste in retreat as he had in 
aggression ; and was, ere long, in full flight pursued by 
Mu’azzam. Mr. Wheeler, to whom we are indebted for a 
study of Aurangzeb’s reign from the European point of 
view, ascribes Akbar’s sudden flight to a letter which 
the Emperor addressed to the Prince, as if replying to a 
despatch in which the Prince was supposed to have been 
only pretending to conspire with the Bdjputs. The 
letter, by arrangement, fell into the hands of the latter, 
and caused them to believe themselves betrayed ; on 
this they withdrew their support, and their defection led 
to the flight of Akbar. There is nothing in what we 
know of Aurangzeb to prevent our believing this story, 
which may have come to Manucci’s knowledge. It is 
also told, as a common rumour, by Ebdfi Khdn. 

Akbar had only his personal escort with him, a 
handful of Mughol horse and a few Hindus. Planning 
an escape northward — where the humanity of his elder 
brother left him a line of possible retreat — he threaded 
the defiles of Bagldna and took refuge with Sambhd, the 
new chief of the Mahratta freebooters. The Emperor 
moved to Burhdnpur, intending to bar the northern 
route : from thence he proceeded to Auraitgdbad. 
Mu’azzam and ’Azam led two separate corps against the 
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Mahrattas. Alarmed by these measures, and not relish- 
ing the manner in which he was treated by SambhA, 
Ahbar resolved on adopting the only route that remained 
open, the sea. He accordingly chartered a couple of 
small vessels ; of which the one in which he himself 
embarked was cast away on the territories of the ImAn 
of Muscat. By him he was delivered to the officers of 
the Shdh of Persia, and finally assigned by that sove- 
reign a residence in Ehorasan, where he ended his 
troubled career in obscurity about>the end of the reign. 

It was in 1683 that Aurangzeb collected all the forces 
of the Empire for a grand and final attack upon the 
Deccan. The eastern kingdom of Golkonda, or Haidar- 
Abad, was the first to feel the blow. Mu’azzam, who 
was in command, took Golkonda ; again undergoing 
censure for his lenient treatment of the enemy. 
Aurangzeb at first temporised, and endowed him with 
the title by which, until his accession, to the throne, 
this Prince was henceforth known — “ ShAh ’Alam,” 
meaning Lord of the World; but the Emperor con- 
cluded the campaign in person. At the same time, 
BijApnr was finally reduced, after a protracted siege, in 
which the chief command was, nominally at least, held 
by Prince 'Azam. 

In 1686-7 the suspicions of the Emperor once more 
fell heavily on his eldest son; and the estrangement 
increased until at last the mild and gentle Prince was 
arrested on a charge of collusion with the Muslims of 
the Deccan. Having taken this harsh step the Emperor 
was seen to retire into the harem, wringing his hands 
and: crying in his anguish, that *‘the labour of forty 
years had fallen to the ground." 'Azam ShAh, the 
third son, continned in fovonr, and was for some years 
to come hie father's chief adviser. 
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The times were growing dark, and the power for 
which the old man had committed so many crimes and 
home so many toils and cares, was becoming a more 
and more burdensome possession. One son dead in 
prison, a second living in durance, and a third in exile ; 
a land ravaged by war, pestilence, and famine ; these, 
as we have reason to know, were heavy sorrows. To 
them was now to be added the discovery that the con- 
quests of the Muslim kings had been worse than barren ; 
having only served to bring the straining vessel of the 
State into unrelieved contact with the true danger, the 
rising tide of Hindu disaffection. About this time — 
somewhere towards the middle of 1689 — Sambhd, the 
son and successor of Sivaji, was surprised by the officers 
of the Mughol Government as he was carousing in a 
garden with a vulgar associate. Apprehended and 
brought into the Imperial presence, the rebellious pair 
broke into reviling ; on which the Emperor, with a loss 
of temper not habitual to him, caused them to be put to 
death with torture. 

In 1690 two armies were sent forth, one under the 
Prince 'Azam Shdh, the other led by a high Turkman 
noble entitled Firoz Jang, son of the Chancellor of the 
Empire and father of the well-known Chin Knlich 
Ehan, afterwards the founder of the still existing 
dynasty of Haidardbdd. Sambhi had left a bad repu- 
tation and a disputed succession ; but the great fort of 
his father at B&jgarh still held out for whosoever should 
prove the Mahiatta leader. 

Northward, another Hindu tribe was becoming dan- 
gerous. The Jats plundered, near Agra, a royal convey 
on its way from E&bul, the officer in charge be^ 
slain in the attack. In reprisal, ihe Effiperor iskusd 
an edict to effect that^ Hindu should be oacrisd 
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in a palanquin or ride an Arab horse — so little progress 
had Muslim humanity made since the days of ’Ala-ud- 
din. 

About the end of 1691, Shah ’Alam, whom we have 
called the Heir Apparent, was enlarged from captivity, 
and was ere long engaged in chastising the Jats. The 
Emperor had gradually relaxed the Prince’s arrest for 
some time, and had sent him several kind messages ; 
but the immediate occasion of his complete forgiveness 
and restoration to paternal favour, was the death of his 
mother. It is pleasing to find this austere despot par- 
doning his son under the influence of a calamity common 
to them both. Mentem mortalia ianguut. 

About this time the Mahrattas began to gain sub- 
stantial successes in the valley of the Bhima, a river 
that flows southward through the Bijapur country. 
The Emperor moved his head-quarters to Bairampuri, 
a small place about midway between Kulburga and 
Satdra. His general, Tahavar Ehw, was routed and 
left v^ounded upon the field, and he himself was almost 
surrounded by the daring freebooters. He was heard 
to say that “ the creature could do nothing, for all was 
in the Creator’s hands.” In the Carnatic matters were 
no better. The young Prince Edmbakhsh, who was in 
nominal command there, quarrelled with Zulfikd 
a general of whom we shall hear more ; he was a con- 
nection of Shiyista Khdn, and had lately been made 
Amir-ul-Umra. The Prince had to be put under arrest, 
and in the midst of their troubles the Imperialists — cut 
off from communication with the Emperor — ^were sud- 
denly attacked by the -Mahrattas. With difficulty they 
beat off their assailants, and Kdmbakhsh was taken to 
his father at Bairdmpuri, by whom he was released. 

Aurangzeb was more fartonbte with the Portuguese of 
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Goa and the English of Bombay, with whom he was 
annoyed for coining rupees, but with whom matters were 
adjusted through the instrumentality of the historian 
Ehafi Eh4n. 

Santa, the ablest of the Mahratta leaders, shortly 
afterwards blockaded one Imperial force till it surren- 
dered, and overthrew a bccond, killing the leader and 
capturing the elephants and the baggage. Family 
troubles were not wanting. ’Azam bitterly resented the 
pardon of Shah ’Alam (Mu’azzam), by which his hopes 
of the succession were affected : his resentment, indeed, 
became so open that it was judged wise to exile him to 
Edbul in the capacity of Viceroy. Nor was Nature 
more kind. In 1695 the Bhima, rising in sudden flood, 
swept away the Emperor’s cantonment with tents, fur- 
niture, horses, and cattle, and human beings, estimated 
at twelve thousand. Then another Imperial general 
was wounded and captured ; he ransomed himself at the 
expense of the mercantile community of Nandnrbdr, 
where his defeat had happened ; and the unhappy 
monarch could only exclaim that there was no use in 
fighting when you were too weak to win.” 

The Emperor at last perceived that his only hope lay 
in an aggressive attitude, and accordingly proclaimed a 
holy war against the Mahrattas, and gave orders for the 
siege of<i>6at4ra. Sant4 was by this time (1698) dead ; 
on the other hand, the Imperial army was entrusted to 
the command of ’Azam — who had been recalled from 
Kdbul — and the chief of the Mahrattas, brother of the 
deceased Sambh4, was a fugitive on the hill-side. All 
seemed to promise well ; the siege was obstinately 
pressed, the aged Emperor taking part in the attack 
« as if in search of death.” The fugitive Bdja dijed 
dunng the uego ; the cortoin of the town was blown in 
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bysoiniiig; at length the Governor surrendered, and 
was admitted into the Imperial service. The fall of 
Parli followed. Soon, however, Aurangzeb, in his usual 
manner, withdrew his confidence from ’Azam, who was 
sent away to Ujain. Tdra Bai, widow of the late Bdja, 
took up the leadership of the Mahrattas, and displayed 
the courage and resource so often shown by Indian 
ladies. The next few years were passed in renewed 
beating of the air. Forts fell, to be succeeded by new 
forts; armies were dispersed, to4)e reassembled else- 
where after the lapse of a few days ; the whole Deccan 
was scoured and ravaged under the direction of Tara 
Bai. Amidst these increasing woes the health of the 
brave old bigot began to give way. In 1704 he had a 
succession of fits, but he rallied and resumed his laboUtas. 
It is impossible for us, with all that we see of his mis- 
takes, to withhold admiration of his resolution and 
staunchness, shown when his personal repose was shaken 
by sickness, his dignity outraged by the misconduct of 
his sons, his camp insulted by the menaces of his im- 
placable foes. 

He sought a little rest at Ahmadnagar towards the 
end of 1705. ’Azam wrote for permission to visit him 
there, alleging that his present station disagreed with 
his health. But Aurangzeb recollected his father’s ill- 
ness in 1668, and wrote back to ’Azam that if any air 
was better for a man than the airs ambition gave itself.” 
Unabashed, the Prince continued his solicitations, and 
ultimately obtained a grudging permission, appeared at 
Court, and began to make preparations for a struggle 
which he foresaw to be at hand. 

The aged sovereign’s mind continued vigorous and his 
•snses. unimpaired. In all his long life there had been 
apparmit a self-examining i^iirit which now began to 
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assume the character of remorse. The voice of 
Bcience rings through his latest letters to his sons. To 
one he wrote ; ” The transient enjoyment of power has 
left only sorrow behind. I have not been the guardian 
or protector of the Empire. My precious time has been 
squandered on trifles. ...” To another : “I depart 
and carry with me the fruit of my sins. . . . Alone I 
came, alone I go. . . . Wherever I look I see nothing 
but G-od. ... 1 have committed many crimes, and I 
know not with what torments they may be punished. . . . 
The guardianship of my people is the task that God 
commits to my sons.” 

Meanwhile, ’Azam took such measures as he could. 
His brother Akbar died at this moment ; Shah ’Alam 
WMB away in Kabul, where he had succeeded to the 
government. Kambakhsh was at Court, jealously 
guarded by orders of the Emperor ; but his elder 
brother’s designs became so transparent that, for very 
existence sake, he had to be sent away to safe keeping 
at Bijdpur. ’Azam was, at the same time, directed to 
return to his post at Malwa. 

At length came the end. On the morning of Friday 
the 21et of February 1707, after performing his morning 
devotions, the Emperor breathed his last in uttering the 
creed of Isldm, his failing fingers still handling the 
beads of his rosary. He was aged ninety lunar years 
and seventeen days ; it appears doubtful whether he had 
made any real provision for the succession. A docn> , 
ment professing to be his will contains the wDrds, 
“ Whichever of my sons may he so fortunate as to 
obtain the Empire”; an unstatesman-like, if philosophic^ 
invitation to them to settle the question by an inter- 
necine conflict and the survival of the fittest. It is the 
eentoioe of KhAfi Kh&n — an authority of the highest 
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reputation, among Europeans as among natiyes — ^that 
his veneration for the religious law of Islam weakened 
his hands by rendering him unwilling to employ those 
measures of severity without which his vast and pre- 
carious power could not be preserved. “ So every plan 
and project that he formed came to little good; and 
every enterprise that he undertook was long in execu- 
tion and failed in the end.” 

His remains were carried to Aurangabad, and there 
deposited in a tomb that had been erected in his life- 
time hard by the shrine of Shaikn Zain-ud-din, about 
fifteen miles from the city. In the same neighbourhood 
is the tomb-of his daughter ; intended to be an imita- 
tion of the Taj Mahl of Agra ; but, like most Asiatic 
imitations of European designs, it is but a poor per- 
formance. Such as it is, it may be taken as a type of 
the architecture of the reign, which is a mere school of 
decadence. 

Such is a brief but, perhaps, sufficient resume of the, 
events of this long yet not very important reign ; only 
remarkable for misfortune, only pregnant with decay. 
For an account of the state of the country, as seen by 
European travellers, readers may be referred to Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler’s Histoi'y of India, vol. iv. The 
abstracts of the descriptions will be found well selected 
and arranged in that work ; but such accounts require 
constant comparison with native records, for they con- 
„tain gossip, fable, and not a little utter misconception. 
One thing is abundantly clear ; thp organization of the 
Empire under Sh4h Jahin had been successful. During 
the whole of Aurangzeb’s protracted reign the older 
provinces remained peaceful, even though the whole 
force of the Empire was gradually withdrawn into the 
South. Neither in once-turbnleut Bengal, or still more 
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turbulent Afghanistan, was there any trouble sufficient 
to attract the notice either of the visitors or of ihe 
chroniclers. 

The Empire was divided into twenty provinces during 
the greater part of the reign. From various sources we 
may learn enough to warrant the conclusion that the 
total revenue of these averaged, first and last, about 
twenty millions of our modem sterling. As much 
higher estimates are often taken (see, for example. The 
Imperial Gazetteer, article “ India ”), it will be proper to 
state the grounds of this assertion. The author of the 
Bddshrindma puts the revenue (at the conclusion of Sh&h 
Jahdn’s reign) at twenty-two krors of rupees — giving 
details for each province of which this was the total. 
MS. records cited by Mr. Thomas (Berenue Resources of 
the Mughal Empire, pp. 33-36) give twenty-four krors as 
the net income in the earlier years of ’Alamgir (Aurang- 
zeb). The revenue for 1666, according to a European 
contemporary (Thevenot), was 375,750,000 French 
loires (say twenty-five krors of rupees). Manucci — at a 
somewhat later period — makes it nearly thirty-two krors ; 
adding that the value of the rupee was trente sols, or 
fifteen pence. [In this latter statement he is confirmed 
by Tavernier, who says that, at that time, fourteen 
rupees were worth twenty-one livres tournois,] But the 
revenue fell again before the reign was over. 

By this they mean more than merely the land- 
revenue, though clearer information would be desiruble. 
But the separate revenue was fluctuating and inde- 
terminate. Mr. Elphinstone is of opinion that Aurang- 
zeh’s new taxation “produced a heavy loss to the 
State,” because — though the imposts were extorted 
everywhere by the officials — ^the money failed to find its 
way to the public fisc, the trade and general welfare of 
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the coantry suffering meanwhile. No doubt there were 
also escheats and fines ; but their amount must have 
depended upon too many accidents to form a steady 
budget-item. Possibly, after the re-imposition of the 
jieia, the grand total of thirty millions may have been 
obtained, as stated in Harri'^’s Voyaget, though not for 
very long. 

From what has been here recorded it will be clear 
that Aurangzeb — ^though unlike most of his illustrious 
house in respect of the main fea^res of his character — 
was not only a conscientious ruler, very attentive to 
business, but was (on the whole) averse to bloodshed 
and violent measures. If we desire to realise for our- 
selves the state of things that, with such conditions, he 
succeeded in bringing about, we find the question beset 
with difiSiculties, and even with conflicts of evidence. 
The native historians do not go much into the matter, 
though more than one is far above the average of care 
and ability. But they were, generally, retired courtiers, 
soldiers, statesmen, who dwelt upon the negotiations 
and intrigues of which they were cognizant, and upon 
the campaigns and sieges in which they had shared, 
without perceiving that the people at large were any- 
thing more than breeders of soldiers, or producers of 
commissariat supplies. 

Nevertheless, we have some testimony. Bernier, in 
his well-known letter to Colbert, drew a picture of 
administration and social life which was unfavourable to 
Aurangzeb, and indirectly flattering to the state of 
France under his patron. On the other hand, we have, 
in the Institutes of 4lanigir, proof that such evil as 
existed was not, as formerly, the fruit of Turkish in- 
dolence. The Bmperor had an aim ever before his ^ea, 
which was the revival of the Muslim ideal, by virtue of 
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which the faithful were to enjoy peace and a light taxa- 
tion. With this objeci; he was vigilant, strenaons, con- 
sistent — almost anything bat snccessful, or just to the 
Hindus. 

In the long run his policy failed, mainly because 
everything was referred to a religious basis of authority, 
and because the extension of a supposed Holy Empire 
was regarded as more important than the providing for 
the welfare of a secular society. Moreover, Anrangzeb’s 
system had a direct tendency to minimise in the Hindu 
mind — and the Hindus were, perhaps, 76 per cent, of 
his subjects — a good deal of that sanction of law to 
which Orientals are mo'st disposed to pay respect. Let 
a ruler, clothed and armed with the attributes of power, 
say blankly to his subjects, “ Do this, for it is my will,” 
in the East there will be an immediate disposition to 
obey. But when a ruler, in endless and evident diffi- 
culties with foreign foes and domestic disaffection, says, 
as Aurangzeb did, that his officials are to be guided 
“by the enlightened law ” of a prophet (whose mission 
is not acknowledged), and that disobedience will meet 
with eternal punishment (in which the people do not 
believe), the step from the sublime to the ridiculous has 
been almost cleared. 

Nevertheless, Bernier found that, in Mughol India, 
administration was more active and less corrupt than in 
other Eastern lands. “Those persons," he says, 
“whom the Mogul sends into the provinces to write 
him whatever passes there do a little keep the officers 
in awe. ... As also the governments are not so ofbeii 
sold, nor so openly, as in Turkey . . . and the gover- 
nors ordinarify remain longer in their governments, 
whieh makes them not so hungry, so beggarly, so deepfy 
in debt . , . even aj^rehendisg lest the people shonld 

16 
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ran awaj to the Rdjas.” In all marks of cmlisation 
the Indian Mughols — always according to Bernier — ex- 
celled the European Turks, probably by reason of their 
having more Aryan blood. But the absence of a sense of 
secure ownership in land and other property was ruining 
society in India, and in other Oriental Empires. 

In his letter Bernier dwells upon the extent of the 
country, the circulation of gold and silver, the riches, 
forces, justice of the States of Asia, -with the causes of 
their decay. “ Throughout thesf^ parts,” he wrote, 
“ we see almost no other towns but what are made up 
of mud and dirt, nothing but ruined villages or such as 
are going td ruin.” But he allows that Persia and 
India were both mord prosperous than the Turkish Em- 
pire, where the Tartar element ruled without check or 
mitigation. In Persia and India he found large cities 
where manufactures were carried on, and where trades 
were practised, justice being systematically administered 
in them under direct supervision by the Government. 

But it is necessary to observe two cautions regarding 
the unfavourable portion of this testimony ; first, that 
it was contained in writings prepared for the purpose of 
pleasing Colbert by showing what a specially good 
administration was his, and how happy the French were 
made thereby ; secondly, the writer had also undertaken 
the support of a ptrticular thesis, namely, that the 
assertion of the State’s ownership in land was adverse 
to the progress of society. Now, on each of these 
points there is some allowance, evidently, to be made. 
'It will be admitted by most persons that Arthur Toung, 
Tocqueville, Taine, do not give a particularly pleasing 
account of the condition of France undtf the Bourbons. 
It will be also granted that^the State’s ultimate right ja* 
soil is one that has never been, and . never ea^i. 
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altogether abandoned in the most progreasiTe society ; 
and is not only constantly upheld by theorists, but is, to 
this day, at the bottom of the fiscal system of France 
and other civilised nations. It is, in fact, not the mere 
assertion of a public interest in land that is injurious, 
but its undefined exercise and the uncontrolled expen* 
diture of the proceeds. 

We also observe from Bernier’s evidence that the 
Tartar or Turkish element m the system of the Mughols 
was alleviated, not only by Persian influences, but by 
the employment of Hindus and HindusMni Muslims. 
Shdh Jahdn owed his throne to a Pathan general ; and 
the proportion of Hindus among the grandees of his 
reign was larger than it had been under the tolerant and 
latitndinarian Akbar. Let us recall the significance of 
this, remembering that, even under the narrower system 
of Aurangzeb, not only were loyal Hindus, like Jai 
Singh and Jeswant Singh, members of the peerage, but 
that such stubborn foes as the Mahratta leaders were 
occasionally admitted to its ranks. Sivdji’s grievance 
when he absconded from Court was that he was only 
given a command of the grade of “ five thousand,” and 
not one of ‘‘seven thousand,” which he deemed his 
due. 

The generic word for all these grandees was (as we 
saw in treating of Akbar) mansabddf^ the word meaning, 
conventionally, “ holder of a military dignity conferred 
by imperial patent.” The mansabddrs were graded 
according to the number of men-at-arms that they were 
supposed to maintain. Those above the grade of " five 
hundred ” were all designated amits, or lords. The 
highest grade, for ordinary subjects, was that of “ five 
thOnsBud'*; above that were higher grades, such as 
thit Siv^ ailbtad to a^e, but they 
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reserved for Princes of the blood. Of the amm between 
“ five hundred ” and “ five thousand '* there were latterly 
nearly six hundred, of whom about one -fifth might be 
Hindus. In the days of Akbar they received large 
salaries, out of which they were expected to provide a 
certain minimum number of men, according to their 
respective grades, as also a proportionate establishment 
of elephants, horses, camels, and carts. They were 
under the nominal superintendence of a high officer 
of State, entitled Atnir-ul-Umra, Premier Peer," or 
“ Captain-General.” 

This military hierarchy, however, diflered from a 
feudal aristocracy in some respects. No Muslim system 
contemplates hereditary privilege. A waterman has, in 
Eastern countries, sometimes risen to command the 
army to whose wants he had ministered ; an able palace- 
slave has often become a sovereign. On the other hand, 
the sons of an amir, though they might have some claim 
to preferment, would not inherit their father’s mansab. 
They would, perhaps, begin life, as he had done, as 
ahdis, or unattached cavaliers, with some slender follow- 
ing which it would be their object to increase gradually 
by dint of service. Their father’s property, even, was 
regarded as an official perquisite which, instead of being 
divided among them, was liable to escheat on his death. 
If the sons, therefore, pbtained some small outfit and 
allowance, that was as much as they could expect. 
Nevertheless, under the Indian Mughols, these men so 
far formed a patrician class that they usually benefited 
by their birth. The son of Bairam Ehdn rose, as we 
saw, till he became chief of the staff under Akbar. In 
a later reign In&yat Ehdn was made mantabddr at the 
age of seven, owing his premature preferment to the 
fact of his deceased father beini(^ a man of high position 
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and influence. The case of Mahdbat’s son has also 
been noticed. Bernier affords details of the place held 
in Aurangzeb’s system by these grandees. The Em- 
peror, he tells us, determined the number of effective 
horsemen that each was bound to maintain ; and from 
this they derived their income. Ddnishmand Kh4n — 
in whose suite Bernier was — had a “ viansah of five 
thousand”; his actual force was five hundred horsemen, 
and his salary left him a balance of 5,000 Bs. after these 
men had been paid. But Bernier adds that many of 
the mansabddrs in his time were paid by grants of land, 
which gave them better incomes. Probably the method 
of territorial assignments became more and more usual 
as the increasing cares of the ruler afforded less time 
for the details of administration. For the gradually 
advancing accretion of such fiefs into principalities 
which tended to become independent did, as we shall 
see, accelerate the final disruption of the Empire. 

Of these grandees, or lords, twenty-five were in wait- 
ing daily. The minor mansabdars who were not amirs 
were dispensed from regular attendance at council or 
levee, but had to attend parades and musters ; their pay 
ranged from 200 Bs. to 700 Bs. monthly. The pay of 
an ahdi, or exempt, was &om 25 Bs. and upwards, 
according os he had from one horse to five. 

The artillery was numerous, and — latterly — divided 
into field-batteries and siege-trains. Under early Em- 
perors the gunners had often been Europeans, or Indo<‘ 
Portuguese. But Aurangzeb replaced them by Muslims, 
thereby introducing, it is fair to presume, a new element 
of decay into his power. 

As to the general state of the country, the testimony 
of Manucoi is more favourable than that of Bernier. 
He notes particularly the uniform administration of 
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justice. Each Province had a viceroy, each district a 
governor, each considerable town a mayor; and all 
held Courts, on the pattern of that of the Emperor, to 
decide causes concerning the property and lives of the 
subjects. Also, in every such centre was a Kotwdl, or 
provost-marshal, to superintend the police, and a Kdzi, 
or ecclesiastical judge, for religions and matrimonial 
causes. Procedure was simple, trial prompt. Perjury 
and corruption were capital charges. Manned con- 
sidered the institutions of the Ei^pire not, indeed, as 
free from defect, yet “little inferior to those of any 
other nation.” 

The Italian physician ends his account with a tribute 
to the ability and energy of Aurangzeb, a ruler of whom 
even the prejudiced Bernier is compelled to urge that he 
was “ no barbarian, but a great and rare genius, a great 
statesman, and a great king.” 

A few words are all that can be here added as to the 
state of the law and the general habits of the com- 
munity. 

It is to be inferred from the reports of contemporary 
European visitors, that life and property were not so 
well protected in Aurangzeb’s India as in the England 
of the Stuarts or the France of Colbert. In India, as 
in Europe, there were numbers of petty chiefs daiming 
indefinite powers in their localities ; in India, nntiIrA 
Europe, there was an absence of strong urban corpoTa- 
tions. In the rural regions, doubtless, an approach to 
municipal organization existed in the famous “viUage 
system ” ; but it was one which allowed a good deal of 
internal crime and positively abetted predatory habits at 
^e expense of neighbours. Then, even more than qow, 
the life of the peasant, of artizan, of the retljnfE, 
iwas squalid, and — in time of peace at leaet~«moiio< 
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tonoQB and dnll. Their women carried loads, or sate in 
the shade making manure np into cakes of fuel ; while 
the men braved the fierce sunshine, scratching the 
surface of their fields, in the intervals of lifting the cattle 
or breaking the heads of the people of the next village. 
Whenever one of them died his wife was expected to 
give her living body to share the cremation of her dead 
lord, unless, indeed, she preferred a life of domestic 
slavery and grudging pittance. Added to these evils 
was the enormous curse of chronic plunder. Bands of 
outlaws, discharged soldiers, professed brigands, fol* 
lowers of petty chieftains, wandered about subsisting by 
rapine while awaiting the call to war. 

The tribunals, on the maintenance of which the 
Mughol Governments always prided themselves, must 
have had a busy time. Purely municipal law might not 
be very generally appealed to — except in large towns — 
by a population of men provided with arms and habi- 
tuated to the redress of their own grievances. But the 
correctional tribunals would have their hands full. 
Their procedure was swift — a current proverb ran to the 
effect that prompt injustice was better than tardy justice. 
Professional advocates and “ the law’s delay ” were 
absent. But the absence of lawyers at the bar was 
more than balanced by the presence of lawyers on tiie 
bench. Hindus as were the bulk of his subjects, 
Aurangzeb treated them to as much Muslim law as had 
been used by the narrowest of his predecessors of the 
eariier dynasties. 

The penal code of Isldm has the incurable fiauH of 
professing to spring from Divine Bevelation. We can 
lii^irm some notion of this by imaginmg a London mag^ 
trate ndministeriag Leviticus, and sentencing a oost»- 
mmidf to death for selling oranges on Saturday. Hven 
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so, we should have but an imperfect idea of the tyranny 
of Muslim law, or of the terrible, though uncertain, 
severity of its punitive sanctions. And it would involve 
the supposition — perhaps not always justifiable — that 
the stem casuists who presided over the Courts were 
as honest and impartial as they were indifferent to 
human suffering. 

Murder, for example, was classed among torts call- 
ing for a sentence of retaliation : the complainant was 
dominus litis, and the offence mi^ht be compounded 
by a money-payment. In a second class came such 
matters as offences against property, drinking wine, and 
committing adultery ; all punishable by statutory penal- 
ties mostly capital. -The third class comprised the 
residue of unscheduled offences which were dealt with, 
at the discretion of the magistrate, by penalties which 
might range from riding backwards on a donkey to 
mutilation or death. And not only was it practically 
less dangerous to commit a murder than to take a glass 
of wine, but whether a homicide was murder or not, 
was made to depend not on the motive, but solely on 
the instrument employed; so that it was a more 
heinous crime to shoot a man by accident than to stab 
him in cold blood with a pen-knife. Lastly, the pro- 
cedure abounded in pedantries which must be acknow- 
ledged to have been eccentric to puerility. No wonder 
if the Hindus avoided these Courts as much as they 
could, and endeavoured to settle disputes among them- 
selves by tribal, or communal, arbitration. 

Not less cumbrous and oppressive was the revenue 
system which — in deference to his religious zetd — the 
Emperor substituted for the sensible and humane 
methods of Akbar. An abstract of Aurangzeb’s revenue 
law will be found in the English version of the IruUtulea 
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of that monarch by Mr. N. B. E. Baillie. And the 
system was enforced in a decree issued in 1686 from 
the Home Office to the provincial accountants, in which 
the disobedient are threatened with “ temporal and 
eternal punishment.” 

Bevenue regulations thus framed and thus sanctioned 
are not likely to have been happy in their operation. 
The imposition of the jizta alone made a difference 
to the Hindu tax-payers of about cent, per cent. It 
does not matter whether the proceeds found their way 
to the Treasury, or whether they were embezzled by the 
collectors. In either case the impost was resented by 
the people as a duplication of their burdens and a 
perpetual badge of conquest. The formal and petti- 
fogging persecution of Aurangzeb was more exasperating 
to the Hindus, and more fraught with mischief to the 
Empire, than had ever been the blind bloodshedding 
of the most brutal of the old Muslim rulers. 

Note. — The sources of information have been suffi- 
ciently indicated in the text. They are, for the most 
part, the same that have been followed in the preceding 
chapter, in treating of the reign of Shdh Jahan. 
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CHAPTER I' 

DlieOMPTION OF THE EMPIBE OP HINDUSTAN IN THE PEBIOD 
OP ITS GREATEST GEOGRAPHIC EXTENSION. 

At the death of Alamgir the Empire had attained its 
extreme limits, though the cohesion of the extremities 
was becoming enfeebled. Kandahdr was lost ; and all 
claims to Balkh and Bukhara were virtually allowed to 
lapse. Aurangabad, Bijipur, Bidar, and Golkonda, 
were tributary provinces, troubled by the greed of the 
Mahrattas. The control over Edbnl and Bengal was 
growing weaker than under Shah Jahin ; though, actual 
insurrection had not yet occurred. 

As described by Abul Fazl, in the 40th year of Akbar, 
the Empire, if more compact, had been much less 
extensive. Instead of the twenty provinces nominally, 
at least, held by Alamgir, the Empire of Akbar con- 
sisted of no more than fourteen, of which ten were in, 
Hindustan; and the rest on its immediate frontiers, 
namely, (1) Multan and Thatta (making up what is now 
called “ Sindh ”); (2) Kashmir and Kdbul {'forming, in 
union, the north-western outwork) ; with (8) KhAudes ; 

and (4) Gvijarit. 

The following specification of each province, as it is. 
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known to have existed at and after the time of Abnl 
Fazl, is abstracted from his work, compared with later 
lists. It has not been thought necessary to add the 
figures from the separate Taksim Jama, or detailed 
rent-rolls. Apparently prepared at a different time, they 
do not entirely tally with the facts recorded in the 
descriptive portions of the Am Akbam. Nevertheless, 
the totals of these rent-rolls do not exceed the other 
estimates very seriously, excepting where they include 
items of customs’ revenue. 

Each province was on the scale of the averse 
European kingdoms of those days. The most easterly 
was Bengal ; forming (with its maritime dependency 
Orissa) a wide and fertile tract assessed at about 
one-and-a-half kror of rupees. Bahdr (often united with 
Bengal under the title of “ The Eastern Suhahs ”) was 
the very finest part of the Gangetic valley, both in 
climate and natural advantages. It had, both to north 
and south, considerable chains of hills ; abundant 
streams irrigated the soil. The land-revenue was over 
forty-three lakhs. Taking the rupee at fifteen pence, 
the aggregate of these sums represents something less 
than three-quarters of a million of modem money. The 
chief towns were, probably, Lakhnauti (or Gaur),Mangir, 
and Patna. 

Next came two fine provinces — Allahdb^ and Andh 
(or “ Onde ”), often held by the same Bubahdar, of 
Viceroy ; and each resembling Bahdr in size, charaoteir, ' 
and c^ate. The capitals were, respectively, at Allah- 
dbdd (Pray4g) and Faiz&bid, two tovms which bore the 
name names as the provinces in which they were 
#j|paieed._ Praya^--:Allahdbdd-^was an old Hii^dq Judy 
P^aee, edtnated at the confluence of the Jumna with ilf 
Gax^ges. Here Akbar built a great caatle, 
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sabstantially, still exists ; and it was, and still is, a 
place of strategic importance. Faizdb&d — then called 
Audh — was on the Ghdgra, and is now ruined. The 
aggregate land-revenue of the two provinces was about 
a hror and a third. 

Agra, or Baiana, was a compact division extending 
from Ealpi on the east, to Eiwari on the west, and 
from Aligarh, or Eoil to the southern boundary of 
N^rwar. The chief city was called Agra, and the 
fortified part Akbarabad — after AklujU'. The fortifica- 
tions — which still subsist — include many palatial struc- 
tures, and its lofty gateways add to its imposing 
character, though it may not be very strong for purposes 
of modem warfare. Besides the metropolis other towns 
occupied the various divisions, such as Gwalior — a place 
of great natural strength — and the land-revenue was 
over two krors. 

Malwa — a large province formed out of a conquered 
kingdom — stretched from the borders of Allahabdd to 
those of Gujarat. The climate was much esteemed and 
the fertility proverbial. It corresponds, roughly, to 
what is now Holkar’s territory, and contained the Hindu 
city of Ujjain, besides Mandu and Indore. Land- 
revenue over sixty lakhs. 

Eh4ndes was a small but pleasant province lying 
between the Narbada and Tapti rivers ; and, therefore, 
not strictly in the confines of Hindustan proper. It 
was conquered, as we have seen, in the latter part of 
Akbar’s reign. Crossed by the Satpura range, its chief 
place of strength was the hill-fort of Asirgarh ; but in 
time of peace the Governor occupied the more commo- 
dious town of Burhdnpnr, not far from the foot of the 
same mountains. The land-revenue was only about 
weven-and-a-half lakhs. 
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Ghijardt, an old Mnsalman kingdom, was of great 
extent, largely washed by the Indian ocean ; and con- 
tained the city of Ahmadabad, and other large towns 
besides. The Portuguese had a settlement at Surat, of 
which we often hear during the reign of Alamgir. The 
revenue exceeded a kror of rupees, and customs were 
also levied at the sea-ports. 

The so-called “ Subah of Ajmere ” was one of the 
largest provinces, almost conterminous with the modem 
“ Bajputan.” But it was scarcely part of the Muslim 
Empire, since the native dynasties were never wholly dis- 
placed or deprived of sovereign power. There were three 
ancient chiefships, Mewar, Mdrwar, and Harauti, whose 
modem equivalents are Udaipur, Jodpur, and the group 
of Kotah. Other principalities grew into importance, of 
which the chief one was called at first Dnndar, then 
Amber, and finally Jaipur, the name by which it is 
known to-day. The country was fine, but hilly, and the 
population was hardy and^ warlike. The revenue was 
nothing more than a tribute— estimated by Abul Fazl 
at 671,000 Bs., and paid by the Hindu chiefs whenever 
payment could be compelled. They were there before 
the Muslims came : they are there when the Muslims are 
gone. Ajmere was a favourite resort of the Emperors, 
and they took wives from Jodpur and Amber ; but the 
B&jputs preserved a considerable amount of independence 
through the whole period. 

Dehli was a province of average size, with a revenue 
from land of one kror and a half. The khdUa, <a de- 
mesne, round the metropolis furnished almost the whole 
Grown income during some of the later reigns. 

Lahore was a province of rather larger dimensions, 
with a nearly identical revenue. The capital gave iifi 
name to the district. Looking towards Kashmir aOid 
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Eldbtil, and enjoying a long cold weather, this was a 
favourite residence of some of the Emperors ; there was 
a large palace in a strong fort, and considerable relics 
of those buildings still remain. 

Multan was a long strip of sandy country lying along 
the left bank of the Indus. The revenue was nearly 
forty lakhs, and the capital a place of great strength. 

Thatta was the name given to the remainder of the 
Indus valley, the revenue being about one lakh and sixty 
thousand rupees. a 

Kashmir, with the scarcely less romantic hills and 
dales of Kabul — the Asian Piedmont, separated rather 
than connected by the mountains of Dardistan and Swdt 
— such was the sub-alpine region of Asia’s Italy, valued 
for climate, scenery, and sport. The revenue is esti- 
mated by Abul Fazl in rice and sheep, with twenty lakhs 
for the division of Kdbul proper. Thomas estimates 
the total yield at not less than eighty lakhs. 

Of Balkh, Badakshan, and other northern fragments 
the possession was precarious, and soon entirely ceased. 
The provinces mentioned were those which formed the 
permanent paying territories of Akbar’s Empire ; and, 
with some addition from separate revenue, produced a 
yearly income of about ten krors of rupees. This con- 
tinued to be the condition of things under his immediate 
successors. The authorities that have been here con- 
BuUed differ enough to lead to the suspicion that ncme 
were completely accurate ; but there was a period of 
about fifty years during which the Empire was some- 
thing like what is here described. The revenue of these 
|>rovinces rose eventually to about twenty-tWo hrora, 

Akmgir acceded to an Empire of some fifteen pro- 
^y^Utes, to which may be added a titular sovereignty over 
|ita^'id|id ooantiy of OondwAna, a^ost ei^irely ooeu^iod 
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by hill-tribes, and yielding little or no reTenne. hit 
already stated, the revenne, according to Thevenot, was 
876,760,000 French livres in 1666, abont twenty-five 
krors ; Manucci — later, though nearly contemporary — 
gives it at over thirty-one krors of rupees (at Is. 3d.). 
Latterly, as we have seen, the Empire consisted of 
twenty provinces, but the Mughol officers had to fight 
with the Mahrattas for the revenues, and the country 
became much impoverished ; we shall see in the sequel 
how much the first Nizam had to do for its recovery 
when — in all but name and a small tribute — the Deccan 
became independent. 

The accompanying map has been prepared in relation 
with the subjoined list of provinces and their revenues 
given by Manucci about 1689. It shows the utmost 
extent of the Empire which was attained at that time, 
and reduced greatly and rapidly soon after. 

In theory — and usually in practice, so long as the 
central authority remained — the system on which these 
provinces were ruled was that of a Dual Control. The 
province, indeed, like the Empire, would be under one 
ruler, the Subahdar, or Viceroy. But there were two 
distinct lines of administration below, each province 
having its divisions, each division its districts, in which 
the finance was under a diwan, or accountant — ^usually a 
Hindu — ^while the police and general management de^ 
volved upon an officer called, in the division, “ Ndzim,” 
in the district, “ Faujd&r.” Thus, as will be seen heii^ 
after, by the treaty that followed the battle of Bu^far, 
the Nawdb (Lieutenant) of Bengal continued to bear 
title of Ndzim, while the sinews of war and the reality 
of power fell into the hands of the East India Company, 
under the name of the " Diwdni." There was a oeah^ 
depay^^G^aut of £hate to control the lead, reveane, ityivM^] 
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iMing chiefly confined to looking after freeholds and 
endowments, which were granted and revoked in a 
manner apparently arbitrary. There was also a sort of 
Primate, or Chancellor, over the Kdzis, or ecclesiastical 
judges in Musalman law, of whose administration some 
notice has been taken in preceding pages, especially in 
dealing with the reign of Alamgir, or Aurangzeb. But 
from this system the Hindus held aloof, maintaining 
unpaid tribunals where they appealed to their own 
sacred texts, and got awards that^were sanctioned and 
executed by the force of public opinion. 

Of military matters it is impossible to say much gene- 
rally, because the system varied with the varying abilities 
and opportunities of the sovereign. We have seen that 
the efforts of Akbar were in favour of a standing army 
paid in cash ; we have not been without evidence that 
the tendency of practice was ever more and more in the 
direction of a loose feudal levy of troops paid out of as- 
signments of land and led by private chiefs. This inherent 
characteristic of the Mughol system — so complete a re- 
versal of the order of European ideas — ^must have been 
a powerful factor in the disintegration of the Empire. 
In the one system, as in the other — whether supported 
by assignments or paid in cash — the armies never got 
beyond a mediseval organization. Cavalry was the nucleus 
and vital element, and it consisted of men-at-arms and 
free cavaliers, loosely disciplined and led by amateur 
officers. The armament of these horsemen consisted of 
a cap and coat of chain-mail, with sabre and target ; 
the officers, in addition, wore a morion with a visor, 
which concealed the face, and four plates of steel, called 
(Mr aim, on breast and shoulders. The chain-mail 
worn by the higher classes was wrought of pure steel 
rings, and the whole weighed scarcely ten pounds. But, 
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hoveyer little oppressiye may have been the weight of 
this armour, its effect on a hot Indian day, when the 
thermometer in the eon would have registered 140° 
Fahr., must have been serious. The generals rode on 
elephants, and their haudas were plated with iron. The 
infantry consisted of archers, matchlockmen, and, some- 
times, of light companies of spearmen. The artillery 
was of two classes, light cnlverins on elephants and 
campls, and very heavy guns, which usually remained 
in position untU the battle was lost or won. These, 
with the rocket-batteries, were chiefly manned by Chris- 
tians ; and under their management the fleld-pieces 
became somewhat more mobile, till we gradually hear 
of guns being advanced with the -infantry. The heavy 
ordnance continued to be stationary. 

Fought under such conditions, and upon alluvial 
plains destitute of topographic peculiarities, most of the 
battles present a strong resemblance one to another. 
The camps were protected by earthworks and abattis, 
and the guns were in front, or (at the utmost stretch of 
strategy) some were enflanked on one side, or slowly 
brought into action on rare occasions. The heavy horse 
charged each other while the infantry slowly advanced 
under cover of the charge, and prepared to pick off the 
leaders on their elephants. When one of the chiefr 
was killed, or sent wounded out of the fleld, the whole 
of his men were wont to turn into a mob and seek safely 
in headlong flight. Bernier remarked that 20,000 
veterans of Condi’s army, led by Tureime, would 

trample under foot all those armies.” 

The Mahrattas somewhat innovated on this method oi 
fi ghting ; and one of the most interesting passages in 
Biplunstmie^s classic work, is that in which he contrasts 
the e^uiniuant and procedure of the mterprising but not 

17 
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Tory heroic Sontherners with the ostentations splendour 
and orthodox formality of Mughol warfare. Slowly the 
new system of armament and manoeuvre crept int The 
English and French in India opposed to the cumbrous 
and unsystematic militia of the country their own more 
scientific arrangement of battalions and batteries. The 
quicker minds among the native leaders took the hint. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century we shall see 
the curious spectacle of two kinds of war opposed, which 
students of European history are^ wont to consider as 
completely remote as is a modern gun-boat from a 
Roman trireme. The last great battle fought purely on 
the mediaeval system was that in which the Afghans 
overthrew the Hindus on the famous field of Panipat in 
1761. Even here the system of drilled musketeers 
played a part ; but it was a small and not very effective 
part. The infantry of Ibrahim Gardi was on the losing 
side, and though its effect was noticeable — and was 
evidently not without its impression on the mind of one 
of the combatants, the subsequently famous Mahdaji 
Sindhia — yet the battle was decided by hand-to-hand 
fighting and charges of heavy horse. 

Fluctuating features of , war and of the pursuits of daily 
life, have been touched upon in the various chapters of 
this History as they varied from reign to reign. Some 
further idea of the theory of the Mughol Empire, as laid 
down by its greatest statesman, is to be found in the 
Ain Akbari. Of this work something has been already 
said in. the chapter where its publication was noticed 
(Book I., chap. vi.). But, in case of there being any 
reader who desires to know more of the attempt to make 
a harmonious whole out of the elements present in 
Hindustan, a few further particulars may here he added, 
in elucidation of Akbar’s principles. 
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And before doing so it may be permitted to give an 
instance of the impression produced on the mind of the 
British’ statesman who made the next serious attempt in 
the same direction. 

In recommending Gladwin’s translation of the Ain 
to the patronage of the Court of Directors, Warren 
Hastings thus wrote, in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century : This work comprehends the original con- 
stitution of the Mogul Empire described under the 
immediate inspection of its founder. ... It will show 
where the measures of their (the Directors’) administra- 
tion approach to the first principles which, perhaps, will 
be found superior to any that have been built upon 
their ruins, and certainly most* easy — as the most 
familiar — to the minds of the people.” 

Hastings was fully justified. The key-note of the 
book is a sense of union and of order. Abul Fazl was a 
man of business habits ; and he goes through the whole 
private and public establishments in a spirit of entire 
harmony, yet with a minute attention to detail. We 
learn that Akbar’s household included no less than five 
thousand women of various ranks, enregimented with 
military precision and receiving monthly pay at fixed 
rates.* We have a description of arrangements for the 
royal progresses ; we learn the order in which the 
camp was pitched — Sultan Daniydl with the chief 
Empresses in the centre, Salim on the right, Murdd on 
the left. We learn how the household was supplied 
with potable water, what was the price of ice, and how 
the water was cooled when ice was not to be obtained. 
A full account of the management of the kitchen is 

* Though a polygamist from policy, Akbar recommended mono- 
gamy to his subjects ; and towards the end of his life observed 
that if it were to begin again, he should have nothing to do with 
marriage, or any intercourse with women save as sisters. 
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given, and of the preparation of food and perfumery. 
The prices of cloths, shawls, draperies, and haber- 
dasheries are detailed, from which we find that the 
cheapest of all kinds of velvet was what came &om 
Gujardit, or from Europe, and so on. An account of 
the Emperor’s books and pictures follows, and the 
names of the painters which are recorded show &at. 
several Muslims had overcome the prejudices against 
this art which is inherent in the creed of Islam, and is 
a remnant of the spirit that breathes in the Second 
Commandment of the Hebrew Decalogue. Among other 
things of this sort, Akbar possessed an album in which 
were bound up portraits of all the principal officers of 
the Court. There is a list of the current prices of 
warlike weapons. From the description of the artillery 
it appears that some of the guns were of large calibre, 
even asserted to have thrown a projectile nearly half a 
ton in weight. There is a chapter on elephants, with 
rates of d&ily food for each sort, and an account of their 
servants and harness. The arrangements for breeding, 
stabling, and feeding the royal horses are recorded ; the 
stalls at Fatehpur are still to be seen, occupying three 
sides of the court-yard in front of the beautiful two- 
storeyed house traditionally named after Bir Bal ; the 
Emperor’s full establishment was twelve thousand horses; 
but in the Fatehpur stables he seems to have kept only 
forty for his personal use. 

The manner in which His Majesty laid out his time 
is stated, and shows the same orderly character. 
** Always feeling after God and His truth, the Emperor 
practises austerities both outward and inward; and. 
occasionally takes part in public worship to still tiie 
tongue of slanderous bigots. . . . Knowing the value of 
life, he never wastes his time. . . . every act of his day 
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may be regarded as an act of worship. ... He 
especially examines himself when morning spreads her 
silken azure and her young beams of gold ; at noon, 
when the light of the sun, embracing the universe, 
becomes a source of joy for all ; in the evening, when 
that fount of light is withdrawn from sorrowing eyes ; 
and at midnight, when that cause of life turns again to 
bring back cheerfulness to a darkened people. . . . 
Zealots call all this a deification of the Sun, and an 
introduction of fire-worship ; but I shall dismiss them 
with a smile.” After adding that His Majesty fasted 
often, sometimes abstaining from fiesh-meat for months 
at a time, the writer adds that he took but one meal in 
the twenty-four hours, and only slept a little at evening 
and morning, passing the night in philosophic dis- 
cussion, and in the business of administration. In the 
last watch of the night there was usually a concert ; 
after which the Emperor rested till dawn. Soon after 
day-break he showed himself at a window in front of 
which a crowd of persons, private and official, was 
already in waiting ; and he then retired once more. After 
the first watch of the day he went into his Hall of State, 
where he gave audiences and dispensed justice. " He 
does not reject what superficial observers call unim- 
portant ; and, counting the happiness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, allows nothing to disturb his 
equanimity.” The Emperor’s apostolic mission is fully 
set forth. Gladwin excuses this assumption of spiritjsil 
leadership as having had a purely political motive ; hut 
it is more probable— judging from what Christian 
misBionaries and other contemporaneous writers have 
recorded (especially Badaoni) that Akbar seriously 
bdieved in his mission, 'and thought himself capable cl 
enlig^tening.and instructing mankind. In this case it 
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is the more creditable to him that he never withdrew his 
favour from the many Hindu and Muslim officers who 
refused to join his religious college or Order. He even 
seems to have cherished Messianic dreams, and to have 
fancied that he was the Mahdi, whose appearance one 
thousand years after the founding of Isldm signalised 
the close of the dispensation. Blochmann (Ain, p. 209) 
gives a list of eighteen members of Akbar’s college, but 
thinks that there may have been others : more than half 
are literary adventurers ; the onlf distinguished military 
nobles are the Khan ’Azam and Mirza Jani Beg, of 
Thditha in Sindh. The writer of the Ddbistdn supplies 
an interesting comment on this : “ Akbar,” he says, 
“ paid no regard to hereditary power or pedigree, but 
favoured those whom he thoiight excellent in knowledge 
and conduct.” 

Among remaining matters contained in the Ain, 
a prominent part is taken by the list of grandees, called 
mansabddrs, which has afforded Blochmann the oppor- 
tunity of recording a biographical account of the mem- 
bers of Akbar’s peerage, which is one of our most valu- 
able sources of information on the history of the reign. 
The standing army is also described : it comprised 
artillery, cavalry, and matchlockmen or musketeers, all 
paid in cash. The flower of the cavalry was a force 
organized by Akbar, under the title of Ahdis, or Units.” 
These were gentlemen cadets, or exempts ; not liable to 
sentry or fatigue duty, and each followed by inferior 
men-at-arms, four or five in number. The description 
of the land revenue system has been summarised above, 
in treating of Akbar’s reign. It may be added that, 
from the list of repealed imposts given in the Ain, we 
derive confirmation of the opinion that the land-revenue 
was the only large source of income ; and- that separate 
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revenue of an equivalent amount had existed under 
former rulers, but had been abolished by Akbar. The 
total of his revenue, with a few items of customs, 
came to nearly ten krors of rupees. As this estimate is 
far from universally admitted— in fact, is opposed by the 
highest modern authority — ^it may be as well to give a 
short recapitulation of the facts on which it is based. 

“In the fortieth year of the reign,” says Abul 
Fazl, “ the revenue was settled at the annual rent of 
362,975,646 dams, or Rs. 90,749,881, 2, 6.” Adding 
up the detailed lists that follow, which include some 
miscellaneous items, we get a total of Rs. 99,613,850. 
A contemporary writer, to whom we have been much 
indebted in the course of the foregoing narrative (Niz4m, 
ud-din Ahmad), says that it was “ 640 krors of murddi 
tankas.” As “ muradi tanka ” means only “ copper 
coin,” and as, after due inquiry, it seems quite certain 
that the indigenous copper integer of the country was 
the paisa or pai, of which sixty-four went to the rupee :* 
these estimates tally closely, and we are pretty well 
assured that ten krors was the total of Akbar’ s revenue 
in the year 1595 a.i>. Before the end of the reign 
Berdr and Khandes were annexed, and the figure else- 
where recorded as the total on Jahangir’s accession sup- 
ports our conclusion ; for it is stated by an enterprising 
English traveller, Coryat, to have been twelve millions 
sterling in the reign of that emperor. The Rev. T. 
Coryat, Vicar of Odcombe, was a Mend of Ben Jon- 
son’s, who travelled much and made inquisitive obser- 
vations in Eastern lands during James the First’s reign ; 

* Akbar coined a dam, forty of which went to the rupee, but it 
is never called tanka. It is noticeable that Jahdngir in hia memoira 
Bays : “ In no rei^ before mine had tankas been coined except in 
copper.” This is not true, though the corruption “ takka ” atill 
means a paisa. 
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and there con be no doubt about his estimate, which 
is forty millions of crowns of six shillings each 
(^ 12 , 000 , 000 ). 

As to the sterling value of the revenue of ten years 
earlier we are not so clearly informed. In after years 
the rupee was valued at fifteen pence, as we learn from 
two independent sources.* Whether it had depreciated 
since Akbar’s time can only be conjectured. Akbar’s 
rupee, as we learn from the .din,. was of the value of 
forty dams, which was then abo^t the value of three 
bushels of wheat, or half the price of an average sheep. 
In a later reign the united revenue from KMndes and 
Berar was Bs. 2,69,12,500, say two and three quarter 
krors. If we take Ooryat’s estimate as a correct one for 
the Empire after the addition of those provinces, and 
subtract from it two millions as the probable revenue of 
them at the time, we reach, perhaps, the sum of ten 
millions for the fortieth year, before their annexation. 
If we suppose the rupee to have become depreciated (as, 
after nearly a century of trade with Europe it might 
in Tavernier’s time), this sum may perhaps be assumed 
to be the equivalent of the ten krors recorded by Nizdm 
and Abul Fazl. 

The rest of the Third Book is devoted to a detailed 
descriptidta of the provinces that formed the Empire in 
1697 ; namely (1) Bengal-Bahdr, (2) AUahdb&d-Audh, 
(8) A^a, (4) Mdlwa, (6) Ebdndes, (6) Berar, (7) Gtya- 
rdt, (8) Ajmer, (9) Dehli, (10) Lahore, (11) Multdn- 
Thk^, (12) Lashmir-Edbid. Then follow chapters on 
the world, as then known ; with a particular and sympa- 
tilietic sketch of the state of Hindustan and its inhabi* 
tants, these being depicted in terms very different from 
the pessimistic language which has been above extracted 
* Maaaooi aad TaTersier, temp. Aunoigsib ; vide euprd. 
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from B&bar’s memoirs of seventy years before. “ The 
Hindus,'’ writes Akbar’s friend, “ are pious, affable, 
courteous to strangers, cheerful, fond of knowledge . . . 
lovers of justice, able in business, grateful, admirers of 
truth, and of unbounded fidebty in their dealings.” Of 
their religion he writes that they only use images as a 
means of turning their attention to Ood ; and though 
they acknowledge a Trinity, it is only as a manifestation 
of the One Supreme Being, “ as the Christians regard 
their Messiah,” some even insisting that the Three 
Sacred Persons were only men, of peculiar sanctity and 
righteousness. He admits the truth of much of the 
disparagement they had formerly incurred by backward- 
ness of material civilisation and comfort, which the 
Emperor had done much to rectify by teaching them to 
cool their drinking-water and to temper the hot winds 
of summer by the use of khai> tatties.* 

Next comes a treatise on astronomy, one on geography, 
one on castes ; an account of the Jauna of the country, 
of the various weights and measures, of the philosophic 
systems of the Hindus, of the rise and fall of Buddhism 
' — of which some professors were still to be found in 
Kashmir, of music, of Hindu law and religion, of mar- 
riage and other ceremonies, and of Hindu festivals. 
There are also a few chapters on Muslim saints and 
sects ; and the last division consists of a collection of 
Akbar’s apophthegms and doctrines, none of which has 
ever been translated into Enghsh, so far as the present 
writer is aware. 

The general character of the book is evidently high 

* Tlua will be understood by Anglo.Indians. Abu) Fozl san 
that AUbar " caused mats to be woven of odoriferous graas, whuih, 
being wetted, cause the air of rooms to be cool and pleasant in 
the nstteet weather.” 
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and original, at once synthetic and analytic, like all 
the best work of the kind. Instead of a laudation of 
war and a glorification of miserable Court intrigues, we 
find Abul Fazl bringing forward, in a manner never 
attempted by mediseval writers, the tastes, habits, and 
thoughts of the subject races. The result is calculated 
to give a pleasant view both of the author and of the 
ruler by whom he was controlled and inspired. In all 
the long and blood-stained Book of* Kings we may search 
in vain for a brighter name than that of Akbar, the 
many-sided, the maker of Hindustan. And, whatever 
credit be due to the intelligent counsels of Abul Fazl 
must still redound upon the monarch by whom they 
were adopted. 

It is for such reasons that the reign of Akbar and the 
account of the institutions that he founded have been 
dwelt upon at a length disproportionate to the scale of 
the remaining portion of this work. All that was vital 
and pregnant in the Musulman history of India is, in a 
manner, centred in his region and period ; and whatever 
was at all stable in the succeeding periods owed its im- 
pulse to these times, whose &uit, indeed, is still to be 
discerned underlying the best portions of the British 
system of administration — especially in the three re- 
spects of revenue management, employment of natives, 
and complete religious toleration. We are next to 
see how the Empire crumbled as these subjects cessed 
to be held paramount. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Bahadce Shah. a.d. 1707-12. 

With the brief reign of Bahddur begins the story of the 
decline and fall of the Empire. Naturally, the steps 
from one period to another were’ not sharply defined in 
the eyes of contemporaries ; and even now, in looking 
back on them, we can observe gradations like those by 
which one hue passes into the next among the colours 
of the rainbow. Nor were the character and position of 
the Emperor by any means such as to justify any imme- 
diate alarm among such well-wishers of the State as had 
survived the aged and strong-willed despot whom he 
succeeded. Colonel Tod, the enthusiastic historian of 
the Rdjputs, admits “ the virtues of Bahadoor, the son 
and successor of the fanatic tyrant,” and “ the short 
lustre of his sway.” The Deccan troubles were, for the 
time, appeased. Other regions that had given almost 
as much trouble to earlier Emperors had been long since 
beaten into quietness. Neither in the Edbul country 
nor in Bengal was there any active opposition. The 
Emperor still gave audience seated on the Peacock 
Throne, and round him stood the vigorous Paladins of 
his father’s later period ; the manly, though blind, 
veteran, Firoz Jang, and his mighty son, Chin Ealich 
Eh4n, the leaders of the Turkm&u party, the ** Amirs 
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of Tnr&n,” as they were called ; and the Persian family 
connected by so many ties with the Imperial house — 
whose heads were Asad Ehan and his son Ismuil, or 
Zulfikar Khan. Chief in merit as in power — though 
not in official or ostensible rank — was Muna’im Ehdn, 
son of Sultan Beg Birlas ; also a Turkman, though 
never deflected by party-ties from the path of duty to his 
master. Some preliminary trouble, however, had to be 
gone through. 

At the time of Alamgir’s (Ai^angzeb’s) death his 
eldest son was Governor of Kabul. It has always been 
believed that the deceased Emperor had so far relaxed 
from his long-cherished doubts of this Prince as to have 
designated him as his heir ; but the evidence of the 
alleged order to that effect is not convincing. In any 
case it was not recognised by the second son, ’Azam, 
who was in closer proximity to head-quarters, and able 
to command the services of Zulfikdr and his father, and 
of the Grand Army. Nevertheless, Shdh ’Alam (as the 
elder must still be denominated), ably advised by 
Muna’im (who was Viceroy of the » Punjab), determined 
to strike for what he deemed his rights, <even though (as 
he himself said) he were forced to flght a duel for them 
with his brother single-handed. Descending from Kdbul 
with his immediate following, he effected a junction with 
Muna’im at Lahore, and despatched his son, ’Azim-us- 
Shdn, who had been Viceroy of Bahdr under the late 
Emperor, to seize the fort and treasury at Agra. His 
brother and competitor advanced to meet him from the 
Deccan ; but this Prince’s movements were hampered 
by his want of money and by the scarcely-concealed 
rivalry of his son Bedar Bakht, who had many friends 
Binong the officers of the army. He also suffered from 
the want of artillery, an arm in which the other side was 
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portictilarly strong. Hi-paid and undisciplined, his 
troops plundered the country as they went. 

There are two accounts extant of this short campaign, 
the liveliest being by Iradat Khan, who was an equerry 
of the young Prince Bedar Bakht, and whose narrative 
is that of a straightforward soldier who professes to 
relate nothing but what he actually witnessed. 

It was the beginning of the hot season when the 
competitors, from their respective quarters, set off for 
Agra, each being preceded by his son at the head of the 
advanced party on each side ; the real leaders, re- 
spectively, being Zulfikdr with Bedar Bakht, and 
Muna’im with ’Azim-us-Shau. Early one hot morning 
in June the two parties reached the opposite banks of 
the river Chambal at Dholpur ; and, Bedar’s party 
having eluded the vigilance of their opponents and 
crossed the river nnperceived, the force under his cousin 
fled back to Agra, abandoning their guns. 

Elated by the easy triumph awarded him by his father 
for this success, Bedar moved carelessly on, closely fol- 
lowed by the main army. In the meantime Shdh ’Alam, 
who liad gained possession of Dehli and Agra, had 
found in them the sinews of war in the shape of all that 
remained of the once enormous treasures that had been 
accumulated by Shdh Jahdn. Out of this booty two 
hrors of rupees (nearly two millions of our money) were 
distributed to the troops as an immediate largesse. The 
contrast between this well-timed liberality and the 
penurious and pillaging proceedings of his rival wak a 
true harbinger of the result. Nevertheless, the mode* 
ration which had always characterised Shdh 'Alam con- 
tinued to mark his conduct. He dispatched a letter to 
his Inother, in which he offered to divide the EmpilO 
with him- These terms being refused, he then propoelCii 
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to meet ‘AKarn in single combat, and decide the qnarrel 
‘without shedding the blood of any other person. At 
the same time Shdh 'Alam sent on his camp to Jdjar, 
half-way between Agra and Dholpur. 

Hardly condescending to send any reply to these 
offers, the rash and haughty ’Azam moved on in loose 
order, captured his rival’s tents, 'with all the baggage 
accompanying, and made a prisoner of Bustam-dil Ehan, 
the officer commanding the baggage-guard. He then 
advanced a few miles nearer to Ag^a, and encamped on 
the barren and dusty plain, where Uis troops experienced 
great suffering for want of water. On the other side, 
the army of- Shah ’Alam was advancing on the line of 
the river Jumna, over the ground on which Dd,ra had 
been encountered and defeated by Aurangzeb nearly 
fifty years before. 

Zulfikdr Ehan and other experienced veterans now 
submitted to ’Azam that the success of the day had been 
sufficient for the day ; it would be advisable to halt and 
rest the army on the banks of a stream which Bedar 
Bakht’s vanguard had already secured ; the delay would 
not only refresh the troops, but afford an opportunity 
for their well-'wishers on the other side to come over. 
While the council of war was still urging these un- 
welcome cautions upon the haughty prince, the battle 
was precipitated by the action of the other side. Far 
to the right, on the line of the river, appeared a vast 
cloud of dust, which, to the experienced eyes of Iridat 
the equerry, betokened the advance of fifty thousand 
men. He was at once sent to the main body under 
’Azam, still about three miles in the rear ; and having 
with difficulty discovered ’Azam’s litter, he dismounted * 
and delivered his news. With furious looks, “and 
polling up his sleeves as was his manner, when excited,” 
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the Pretender called for his elephant, and hanghtilj hade 
the equerry return to his son, and tell him to have no 
fear, inasmuch as his father was at hand. Ir^dat gal- 
loped back to his master in time to witness the opening 
scene. Out of the mighty dust-cloud now emerged a 
long and hostile line, led by the sons of Shah ’Alam, who 
hurled upon their opponents a tempest of round shot 
and a hail of musketry. The men-at-arms, confused 
by a raging hot wind that blew in their faces, and 
impeded by a mass of elephants, baggage-cattle, and 
camp-followers, were unable to deploy. A charge, 
attempted by a brave officer named Ehan ’Alam, led 
to no other result but the death of the leader, who was 
shot by Prince Azim-us-Shdn. Zulfikar Khan and his 
following of BAjputs met with no better fortune ; two of 
the Hindu chiefs were slain, and Zulfikdr retired first to 
his Prince’s post in the second line, and thence, after ten- 
dering advice which was haughtily spumed, galloped off 
to Gwalior, where he brought the news that all was lost. 

And so it proved. In vain the leaders of the Bdrha 
Saiads — Abdullah and his brother Husain Ali, of whom 
we shall hear more anon — descending from their ele- 
phants, gathered their followers round the Pretender 
and attempted to guard him to the last. In vain Bedar 
Bakht, from his howdah, did his best to urge the fiagging 
energies of his bewildered ranks. A musket-ball laid 
him dead on his elephant. A new whirl of dust was 
presently wafted towards the Pretender, out of which 
issued the sons of his competitor, at the head of a select 
band. He (’Azam) was the next to fall, and his head 
was cut off by his prisoner, Bnstam-dil, the captain of the 
‘enemy’s baggage-guard taken in the morning’s skirmish. 
His second son fell soon after, and all resistance presently 
ceasing, shouts of victory arose from the army of Agra, 
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and Bnstam-dil repaired to Shih ’Alam's presence and 
laid before him the gory head of his ill-fated brother. 
Dismissing the bravo with a frown of indignant con- 
tempt, the victor turned to receive the congratulations of 
his sons and other officers, offered thanks to the Almighty, * 
and at once devoted himself to protecting and comforting 
the surviving children and the ladies of his late rival's 
family. He then embraced Muna’im, and ordered the 
bodies of his brother and nephews, to be duly cared for, 
and conveyed to Dehli, where they were buried in the 
enclosure of the Emperor Hnmaian’s mausoleum. 

This decisive battle was fought in the tremendous heat 
of an Agra June, and no pursuit was either necessary 
or possible. On the morrow, Mnua’im was presented 
with the unprecedented donation of a, hm of rupees ; 
while messengers were sent to Gwalior to call in Zulfi- 
kdr and his father A'sad, who were pardoned and raised 
to high rank. 

Asad became nominal prime-minister, with the title 
of Vakil-i-Mutlak ; his son was made Paymaster-General. 
But the real power was entrusted to the faithful Mu- 
na’im, who at once devoted himself to introducing order 
into the administration. Shdh ’Alam ascended the 
throne, and assumed the title of Bahddur Shdh. 

The honest soldier, Irddat, though he fought on the 
opposite side with zeal so long as it existed to be fought 
for, yet bears warm testimony to the virtue and prudence 
evinced by the conqueror throughout this trying period. 
Thongh he was in his sixty-fourth year, and by natnre 
rnffd and moderate, there was no want of resolution in 
Bahddur Shdh’s conduct when he found that mild ness 
and moderation were useless. He was generous and* 
merdfol, magnanimous, munificent, afihble, and ready 
to diBoem merit. Bchooled in adveraity, he had watehad 
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iihe exploits and errors of his father, and had been 
versed in affairs for half a century. He was a good 
judge of character ; “it is a fact,” we are told, “that 
the deserving of whatever calling or degree, received 
unprecedented attention from the throne.” 

In spite of his great expenses in the campaign, and 
of his age (which was such as to favour a love of money) 
the new Emperor displayed a sumptuousness which 
caused his Court to recall the memory of his grandfather 
Shdh Jahan. Seventeen of his sons and nephews sate 
round the throne, while a little farther off stood the 
sons of subjugated princes. The platform within the 
silver rails was thronged with nobles to whom 
the monarch frequently gave presents. “ How,” says 
Iriidat, “ can I describe every particular of this splendid 
scene ? ” Tod, taking the Hindu view, is equally 
encomiastic, asserting that the Emperor had many 
qualities that endeared him to the B^jputs, and adding 
that, “had he immediately succeeded the beneficent 
Sh£h Jahdn, the house of Taimuf — in all human proba- 
bility — ^would have been still enthroned at Dehli.” 
like Shdh Jahdn, Bahddur had Hindu blood, and might 
perhaps have looked for Bajput support on grounds of 
consanguinity and patriotism. Even the Mahrattas 
seemed somewhat conciliated. Sdhu, the grandson of 
Siv^i, had been set at liberty by 'Azam before he left 
the Deccan, and was gathering followers, not for rebel- 
lion, but for opposition to the administration of Tdra 
Bai. His first public act was to pay a visit of honbnr 
to the tomb of the late Empermr between Aurangabdd 
and Daulatdbdd, where he restrained his men from 
plunder, out of respect for the mighl^ dead. The 
Emperor deserved the sympathy of the Hindus; for, 
like Alcbar tmd Dfoll^ he was a student of their philo- 

18 
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sophj ; BO much so, indeed, as to incnr the BnspicionB 
of his own co-religionists, who accused him of heterodoxy. 
The Khdnkhanan also (Muna’im) was philosophically 
given, and wrote a book which was thought to transgress 
the strictness of Islamite principles. 

Mention has been made of this Minister’s reforms. 
Unremitting in diligence, he sate daily in his office, 
where his clerks and secretaries opened his letters and 
submitted them for orders. He made arrangements 
for redressing the grievances of the mansabddrs, "who had 
suffered during the late reign from commissariat charges 
unduly thrown upon them. The coinage received atten- 
tion. An attempted rebellion in Bdjputan was sup- 
pressed by a demonstration of force ; an official hierarchy 
was established in the Bajput towns, and the chief Bajas 
were required to reside at Court, where they were duly 
ranked and honoured. 

Kambaksh, the younger brother of the Emperor, was 
appointed Viceroy of Bijapur and Haidarabad in the 
Deccan ; the blind old Turkman, Firoz Jang, being 
Governor of the province of Ahmadabad, which joined 
it at the north-west. The Prince had talents, but was 
flighty to a degree that led people to doubt his sanity. 
Some injudicious flatterers having told him that his son 
would some day become Emperor, the Prince twisted the 
compliment into a ground of jealousy, and kept the 
unfortunate lad in confinement “worse than death,” as 
Iridat says. He also ill-used the ladies of his family, 
whom. he tortured and — in some cases — killed. This 
cruel madman had held aloof from the attempt of his 
brother 'Azam, but his insolence and general misconduct 
at length provoked the patient Emperor so much that, 
in the second year of his reign, having vainly tried the 
effect of written remonstrance, he nikrched southward to 
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coerce him by a show of force ; enjoiaing strictly upon 
the Khinkhdn^n that, though on no account was the 
Prince to escape, he was to be taken and brought to the 
presence alive. But, before the main army could arrive, 
Zulfikdr Ehdn, for reasons of his own, took the field 
against the Prince. He probably wished to remove a 
possible competitor from the path of the Emperor's 
youngest son, Jahdn Shah, who was his friend ; and 
perhaps thought that he saw his way to obtaining the 
Governorship of the Deccan — a quasi-independent com- 
mand — for himself. A battle ensued near Haidardb&d. 
It seems that the Prince had been at first supported by 
Firoz Jang, who deserted his cause at the last hour. 
On the other side, the Imperial army, accompanied by 
the Emperor and led by the Ebunkbdnan, had arrived 
in the neighbourhood, but did not join in — though too 
late to prevent — Zulfikar’s attack on Kambaksh. The 
deserted Prince fought with the utmost courage ; over- 
come by numbers, he refused to surrender, and it was 
found impossible to secure his person until he had 
received numerous arrow-wounds in his howdah, and 
sixty-two of his staff and personal following had fallen 
round his elephant. Taken to his brother’s camp, the 
unhappy man was tended with all the resources of 
medical science — European surgeons being especially 
mentioned. The Emperor visited him in the evening, 
and covered his bed with his own mantle. “ I never 
thought,” the benevolent monarch said, “to see my 
brother in this condition.” “ And I never thought,” the 
dying man answered sullenly, “ that one of the house of 
Tumur would 1)e taken prisoner in war.” That night the 
proud Prince — ^who refused all nourishment— expired ; 
and his body was sent to Dehli, where he lies in the 
cemetery of his race, by the tpmb of Humaiun. 

18 
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The chief interest of this event, for modem readers, 
is that it laid the foundation of the still-existing Princi- 
pality of the Deccan. Zulfikar Ehdn, it is true, received 
his reward in the immediate appointment to the Yice- 
royship of the Deccan. But, after vain attempts to 
divide and conquer the Mahrattas, he had ultimately to 
make way for Chin Kulich Kh<in, the son of the old 
Firoz ; and, the office ultimately becoming hereditary 
in his family, the circumstances gave rise to the power 
of “ Nizam of the Deccan,” whic^ subsists to this day. 

For the present, however, Firoz Jang was sent in 
honourable retirement to his former post in Gujardt, 
while Zulfikdr was left to his own resources at Haidar- 
iibdd with the aid of a Pathan deputy, named Ddud 
Ehdn, by whom he was ably represented during his 
numerous absences at Court. 

It has been mentioned that there appeared hopes, at 
the beginning of the reign,.that the Hindus would rally 
round the throne. But the half-hearted loyalty of the 
principal chiefs did not avail to conciliate that of the 
people at large, alienated by the bigotry of the late 
Emperor, and by the maintenance of the hated jizia t,a.T, 
So the lessons of disaffection learned in that fatal school 
could not be untaught. 

Among the leading Hindu chiefs of the time were 
Ajit Singh (the son of Jaswant of Jodhpur), whom we 
saw chased into his native country by Alamgir, in 1678, 
andJai Bing Siwai (commonly called “Mirza B^‘a ”) 
who succeeded to the State of Amber, or Jaipur, about 
1693. The former remained quiet till the following 
reign, but the latter availed himself oj^the absence of 
the Emperor in the Deccan to return to his territories, 
team which he expelled the Governor whom the 
Emperor had placed there the year before. He soon 
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became distinguished for scientific attainments and local 
improTements. 

The Hindus have in general parlance become known 
as “ mild and — so far as a lack of energy and enter- 
prise, engendered by a hot climate and a vegetable diet 
may go — ^the epithet is not undeserved. But they are 
suspicious, reserved, and tenacious; worshippers of 
jealous gods. Such a people, if once a general panic 
of alarm as to the good faith of their rulers arises, are 
liable to become truly irreconcilable. So long as the 
great Alamgir was seated there, resolute and strong, they 
were content to bide their time ; but now that time was 
come. The Bdjputs were becoming insubordinate, the 
Mahrattas grew bolder, the Jdts* were hardly withheld 
from indiscriminate marauding. And now *a mixed 
Hindu population, full of the new wine of a fresh 
fanaticism, was arising in the Punjdb, with a future 
before it (had all been known) more full of menace to 
consolidation — India’s abiding need — ^than Jits, Mab- 
rattas, and Bdjputs, all combined. 

Zulfikkr, as has been hinted, found his new post frill 
of trouble, and administered it, usually, by deputy. He 
tried to conciliate the Mahrattas, advancing to great 
honour a chief of that nation who had co-operated with 
him against the late Prince KAmbaksh. Soon after a 
quarrel arose between his protege and other chiefs, 
about the commission allowed for collecting the land- 
revenues of the province. ZulfikAr wished to distribute 
'this on one principle, Muna’im, the KhAnkhAnAn, on 
another. The good-natured Emperor was appealed to, 
and attempted a compromise by which neither party 
was satisfied. The Mahratta chiefs profited by 
dissenmons of the Mughol authorities to pltmder the 
DecKHttt, right and left, on their own account. ICeas* 
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time, the griefs of the Bijpats were unappeased. Bat 
all the attention of the Government was at this juncture 
(1709-10) called away to the Punjab by the new-born 
turbulence of the Sikhs. 

This word was applied to a class of eclectic sectaries, 
originally a mixture of Jdts and Ehatris (or Northern 
Bdjputs), who associated together in a manner some- 
what similax to that affected by the Satnamis of Bewdri 
in the early part of the last reign.** About the time of 
the campaign of Bahadur Shdh^in the Deccan their 
views had taken a more worldly turn. The last of their 
purely spiritual teachers had been succeeded by one of a 
more secular and martial turn. This man — ^named 
Gobind — accompanied the Emperor’s march, and had 
been assassinated by a Pathan as he was in the act of 
preaching against Islam. One Banda, an obscure dis- 
ciple, came forward in the Punjab, alleging himself to 
be a re-appearance of the murdered teacher ; he pre- 
tended to work miracles, and assumed the title of Sacha 
Pddsha, or “ King of Truth.” Taming away the atten- 
tion of his followers from the religious reform in which 
they had been hitherto engaged, he incited them to 
plunder, raised a force of eighteen thousand men among 
the hardy peasantry of the country, and encountered 
successfully more than one of the Imperial officers. In 
one of these engagements no less a person than the 
Faujddr (District Officer) of Sirhind was worsted and 
slain, the town being sacked and laid waste with gra- 
toitous atrocity, and the district parcelled out under a 
mimic administration. The mob then passed over the 
Jumna, and fell on the district of Stdidranpur. The 

** For a summary of the latest studies conoeming the origin of 
the Sikhs see Religious Thought and Life in India (Part I.), by Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams, CJ.E., pp. 161 ff. 
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officer in charge lost heart, and fled to Dehli ; but the 
Musulmdin citizens of Sahdranpur entrenched themselres, 
and fought hard in defence of their property and fami- 
lies. They were overpowered and put to the sword ; 
the Jacquerie, passing on towards what is now the Dis- 
trict of Muzafarnagar, mot their first check from the 
Pathdns of Jaldlabad. Driven across the Jumna with 
heavy loss, they fell back on the Jalandar Dudb. By 
this time their forces had swollen to over seventy thou- 
sand men — irregularly armed and organized, no doubt, 
but formidable to a Government harassed in a variety 
of directions. But Shams Khan, the Commissioner of 
Jalandar, was a man of judgment and resolution. Col- 
lecting the neighbouring gentry, he met the Sikhs at 
Bahun. After receiving their first fire he charged them 
with his whole line. The Sikhs wavered, broke, and 
fled for refuge into the neighbouring fort, where they 
were at once attacked. They stood a short siege, but 
after a few days stole out by night ; Shams Ehan fol- 
lowed the main body, but a fresh party seized the fort 
behind his back. Lahore was next insulted ; the whole 
Punjab was given over to rapine and disorder for eight 
or nine months ; and numbers of low -caste Hindus 
affiliated themselves to the society, which assumed un- 
shorn locks and beards as its distinguishing feature. 
As Kb^fi Kban shrewdly observes, the outcasts found 
their own advantage in professing to be converted and 
in obeying the commands of the successful banditti* 
and it was among them that the most truculent ex* 
ponents of the gospel of blood and plunder were 
found. 

All tiiis tiiTift the Emperor had been personally en- 
gaged in endeavouring to pacify the chiefs of B^put&n, 
where the Hindu movement h^ not become democratie 
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or lawless, as in the Ponjdb. He now adopted the only 
expedient at his command for extricating the troops for 
service elsewhere. Sending one of his sons to the Bdjas 
of Amber and Jodhpur, he summoned those chiefs to his 
presence and quieted tliem for the moment by the simple 
measure of concession to all their demands. What these 
were on that exact occasion is not recorded ; but we 
know what the general grievances of the RAjputs were : 
1st, the imposition of the jizia, -or distinctive tax on 
Hindus ; 2nd, the slaughter of bovine cattle for food ; 
and 3rd, the taking of Hindu ladies of princely families 
to be wives to the members of the Imperial House. Such 
were the points of the Hindu charter, granted or re- 
voked, during the period of the Empire, as circumstances 
allowed or required. The two Bajas, apparently mis- 
trustful of the charter, on leaving the Imperial camp, 
proceeded to Udaipur, where, in concert with the BAna 
of Mewar, they concluded a triple alliance which, in the 
words of Tod, " laid prostrate the throne of Babar, but 
ultimately introduced the Mahrattas as partisans in their 
family disputes, who made the bone of contention their 
own.” 

For the present, however, the attention of the Go- 
vernment was set free for the purpose of suppressing the 
Bikhs, who were attacked with all the available resources 
of the State. The rebellion had by this time made 
serious progress, and the van-guard of the Imperial forces 
Bought a doubtful engagement with the insurgents at 
KhAhdara, the great hunting-ground of the Emperors, 
joB^ outside the capital, on the 6t]} December 1709. 
ThelKhAnkhAnAn was then hurried up with reinforce- 
ments, by whose aid the Sikhs were slowly beaten back 
on what was, and is still, the sub-Himalayan piincapdity 

NAhan. A* strong party, under the immediate como 
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mand of Banda, took refuge in the fort of Lohgarh. 
The Emperor, hoping that the Guru would surrender, 
forbade an assault, which he feared would be attended 
with much slaughter. But the Khankhandn preferred 
to act upon his own judgment ; thinking that it was 
all-important to capture the Guru, by doing which the 
rebellion might be crushed at a blow. He storaq^ed the 
fort by night, but met with a signal disappointment. 
Changing raiment with a devoted follower, Banda 
escaped by a postern in the confusion of the hour. Soon 
after dawn the last defence was carried ; the false Guru 
was captured ; but when he was brought before the 
General the truth soon became apparent. The rebel 
leader had escaped into the SirmuT hills, whither a force 
was at once despatched in pursuit. The local chief, in- 
deed, was captured ; and with this imperfect success the 
Khdnkhandn returned to Dehli, which he entered with 
drums beating and colours flying. The mild Emperor's 
anger was thoroughly aroused. He sent out orders to 
have the noisy demonstration arrested, and to forbid the 
baffled general from entering the presence. This is the 
last that we hear of Mnna’im Kh^, to whom the Em- 
peror had been so much indebted, but who had justly 
forfeited his favour by a direct act of military insubordi- 
nation which could only have been justified by the most 
signal and unqualified success. The Ehdnkhdndn 
sickened and died about the beginning of the year 
1711 . 

Deprived of its experienced steersman, the ve(^l 
hastened to distress. . The Prmce ’Azim-ns-Shdn, who 
had been his patron, wished that one of the fallen 
Minister’s sons should succeed to the chief command 
of the forces, and the other to the government of the 
Deccan ; Znlfik^ KhAn — ^who had failed in that post — 
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being transferred to Muna’im’s civil functions as Yazir. 
But the government of the Deccan was becoming inde- 
pendent, and Zulfikar would not give it up, though he 
remained at Dehli and attached himself to ’Azim-us- 
Shan. 

Accordingly, no Yazir was appointed, the Prince 
himself controlling the administration. Great jealousy 
arose in the minds of his brothers, though for the 
moment no actual quarrel broke out. 

The Emperor was sinking^ under the weight of 
years and a long life of labour. As his strength 
failed, the customary intrigues began. The two elder 
sons, ’Azim-us-Shan and Jahdnddr, were sitting by 
his bed-side one day, when the latter — esteemed at 
the time a warlike prince — took up his father’s dagger, 
and, while playing with it, drew it out of the sheath. 
’Azim-us-Shan was alarmed, and, in his anxiety to 
avoid an attack that the other had not thought of, 
sprang out of the room, struck his head against the 
lintel of the door, dropped his turban, forgot his 
slippers, which lay outside, and finally fell upon his 
face barefooted. His attendants raised him and con- 
ducted him to his quarters. 

Zulfikdr, hearing what had happened, wrote to the 
Prince, condoling and offering his services. The Prince 
returned a curt and haughty answer, scribbled on a 
aeiap of paper. Irddat, who was with the Minister, 
says that he complained with tears in his eyes. Ha 
(Irddat) augured ill for the future. 

Amid such sinister omens the demise of the Crown 
oecutred. The mild and munificent Emperor died at 
Lahore on the 28th February 1712. Tod supposes 
poison. His short reign had not been unproii^erous ; 
but his liberality had exhausted the Exoheqner, while 
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his obliging, modest, and indulgent demeanour had 
lowered the prestige of the Throne. 

The contemporary account of the confusion that marked 
the Emperor’s death may help to show the disorganized 
state into which the country was already beginning to fall: 
“Loud cries arose on every side. The amirs and officials 
stole off in the dusk, to join the respective princes. 
Many persons were tilled with alarm, and went mto" 
the city to their families. The streets were so crowded 
that it was impossible to pass, and house-room could 
not be found for the accommodation of all. Several 
persons were to be seen all taking refuge in one shop. 
Friends and relations were unable to meet the calls 
made upon their hospitality. Great disturbance arose 
in the armies of the princes, and none of the grandees 
hoped to escape with their lives. The soldiers loudly 
demanded their arrears, and, joining the private servants, 
began to use violent language and to plunder. Fathers 
could not help their sons, nor sons their fathers ; every- 
one had enough to do in taking care of himself : the 
scene was like the Day of Judgment." 

All this bewilderment was caused by the incapacity 
of the Chaghtais for progressive administration. There 
was no fixed law of succession when they lived in the 
wilds of Karakoram — where it was needful that the 
tribesmen should have the most competent leader. 
After forming a settled system they were unable to adapt 
themselves to changed conditions. Some advantage on 
the other side accrued in the long persistence of great 
qualities in the successive rulers ; but the commonify 
at large suffered more than they gained. 

It remains to be noticed that, simultaneously with 
the growing disorganization of the central power, the 
birth of all the States that have since exist^ in Hin- 
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daBtdn and the Deccan — excepting the old Bdjpnt prin> 
cipalities — was now at hand. The Sikhs in the Punjab, 
the Jats at Bhurtpore, the Mahrattas at Poona, Indore, 
and Nagpore, all became more or less independent, as 
also did the Viceroy of Haidardbad. On the sea-coasts, 
also, of Bombay, Madras, and Bengal, was quietly 
growing a little embryo that was to rule all. 
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CHAPTER III. 

jahAndAh; paeokh sitae; the saitids. a.d. 1712 - 19 . 

The reign of BaMdur Shah may appear to take np 
more space than is its due in these pages. But it is 
important as the last and not least worthy actuality of 
a great dynasty. From the accession of Mbar to the 
death of Bahadur was about as long as from the acces- 
sion of Vespasian to the death of Severus. But the 
advantage of the comparison is entirely in favour of the 
Asiatic as against the European Empire. For while 
the one produced no Akbar the other was free from the 
ignominy of a Domitian or a Commodus. Jahdngir and 
Alamgir were, it is true, tyrannical ; but, with all his 
faults, Jahdngir was human ; and Alamgir was still 
better than merely human, for he was conscientious. 
The reigns were long — only five Emperors in nearly one 
hundred and fifty years — and they were all those of 
energetic,, able, and (on the whole) merciful rulers. It 
is probable that all bistoiy might be exhaustively searched 
without discovering any similar record of unintem;pted 
excellence in despotic rulers. The causes of this con- 
tinued personal superiority are twofold. One is the 
” exogamy ” of the race, every Emperor being the son 
ef a woman entirely alien in blood to her husband. The 
othmr ie the fact thaWwith the single exception ol 
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Jahangir, the worst and weakest on the list— each won 
the throne after a hard struggle, and by the survival 
of the fittest. The throne, no doubt, was fought for at 
other subsequent successions ; but the fight, was waged 
by political intriguers in support of some helpless puppet, 
more resembling the “Winter King ” of 1627-28 than 
the ordinary antagonists of those valiant days. Of these 
it may be said that Bahadur Shah and his two brothers 
were genuine examples ; men whp conceived their own 
designs and put them into execution in their own persons 
and their own way ; intrepid letters of armies and real 
kings of men. 

Once more there were princely competitors for the 
vacant throne. It was at first assumed by ’Azim-us- 
Shan ; and an abortive attempt was made by one of his 
backers to seize the person of the Paymaster-General, 
Zulfikar Khan, while he was engaged in the ceremonies 
of the late Emperor’s funeral. Being already Grand- 
master of the Palace and in possession of the papers and 
privy purse, ’Azim was undoubtedly the man in posses- 
sion. But Zulfikar was opposed to him, and persuaded 
the three others to combine, proposing a partition by 
which one was to take the Deccan, another Kashmir 
and Sindh ; and this plan, if sincere, had a certain air 
of statesmanship. But the partition never took effect, 
and was not, perhaps, ever intended to do so. 'Azim 
was irresolute, and his irresolution led to his being de- 
serted by his men, routed, and — ^it is believed — lost in 
crossing a river. Khujista Akhtar was then attacked 
and killed by Zulfikdr, acting on behalf of Jahdnd&r 
Sh^, in the same neighbourhood. Jahdnddr, who was 
a mere yoluptuary, lost his head, and hid in the litter 
of his mistress ; but his rival was killed by a chance (or 
treacherous) shot just as the soldiery were in the act of 
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oeiebrftting his victory. The effeminate Jah&nddr then 
emerged from his ignoble concealment, and, by the help 
of Zulfikar, got his remaining brother surprised and 
slain ; somewhat to his own surprise becoming Emperor 
of Hindustin. 

His true character at once appeared. Abandoning 
all dignity, duty, and even decency, he gave himself 
over to the society and influence of a dancing-girl named 
Ld.1 Kunwar, whose friends he advanced to offices of 
State. He passed his time in roaming the streets and 
drinking in taverns. Zulfikar, who still held the post 
of Amir-ul-Umra and Paymaster-General in addition to 
the titular governorship of the Deccan, bluntly satirised 
these proceedings to the besotted man’s face. But he, 
himself, though in less indecorous stylo, was no better 
as an administrator, being corrupt and grasping to an 
intolerable degree. Baud Khan, his deputy, though an 
intrepid soldier, made havoc of the Deccan, combining 
the avarice of the Minister with the debauched habits 
of the master. Kight and day,” writes Khafi Khdn, 
‘ ‘ were devoted to the lusts of the vile world . ” “ Mussal- 

mans and Hindus,” adds Iradat, “ united in prayers for 
the downfall of the Government.” 

The minions of the Emperor now began to poison his 
mind with suspicions of the Minister, who on his side 
instituted measures for their removal. The two brothers 
already named as heads of the- Barha Saiyads, Abdullah 
and Husain Ali, were governors, the one of Bahar, the 
other of AUahfibdd. They resolved on raising the Ijate 
'Azim-us-Shan’s son, Farokh Siyar, who was living in 
disgrace at Patna, as a competitor for the throne. 
Firompted by Zulfikdr, to whom he resorted for counsel in 
his trouble, the Emperor moved down from Lahore to 
Dehli ; but on arriving there he plunged anew into the 
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pleasores of a capital city. The minions renewed their 
intrignes ; Zolfikdr, they said, was in secret understanding 
with the insurgents ; if His Majesty moved out with the 
army it would only be to become a prisoner in the hands 
of the “ £ing-maW,” as men called the Minister. The 
latter, disgusted at the distrust in which these intrigues 
involved him, neglected all his duties. 

In the midst of this scene of confusion and imbecility 
the Saiyads and their jyrotSgS advanced from Allahdbad. 
The Emperor sent his son to check them, followed by 
Chin Kulich Khan, who, however, went no farther than 
Agra. Zulfikdr ultimately persuaded the Emperor to 
take the field, and they moved rapidly down with the 
main army, letting the Prince go on as an advanced 
guard. The Prince and his Atdlik fled at the first 
sight of the enemy’s advancing standards. He fell back 
on Agra, where Chin Kulich persuaded him to remain. 
But when Zulfikdr Khdn arrived with the main army 
his veteran spirit rose to a somewhat higher flight. 
Advancing to Samoghar he made a night-attack, 
desirous of crushing the enemy as they were crossing 
the Jumna at Gaoghat. Either, however, from intrinsic 
inferiority, or from treachery on the part of Chin Kulich 
and other officers, he was unable to carry out his plans. 
The enemy, marching up to a ford near Sikandra, forced 
the passage of the river ; but were encountered not un- 
successfully for some hours. In the afternoon the 
craven Emperor mounted his mistress’s elephant and 
fled from the scene. In vain the valiant Zulfildlr main- 
tained the fight till night ; then, perceiving that he was 
deserted and overwhelmed, he reluctantly retired and 
followed his pusillanimous sovereign — though in better 
order — on the road to Dehli. On reaching the capital, 
Emperor and Minister alike sought refuge in the house 
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of tiie father of the latter. But all men had groTm 
weary of Jah^nd^ and his associations. He was accord- 
ingly removed to the Salimgarh, an out- work of the forti- 
fied palace of the Mughols ; Znlfikar attempted remon- 
strance, but his father pointed out that the case was 
hopeless. On the 9th January (O.S.) 1718, Farokh 
Siyar entered Dehli, and a reign of terror commenced. 
The wretched Jahdnddr was ultimately slaughtered in 
his prison, and his body, after being publicly exhibited, 
swas sent to the necropolis of the family, round Humd- 
ynn’s tomb. The same day witnessed another deed of 
violence. The Saiyids had become to appearance all- 
powerfuJ. • But one Abdulla, a favourite of the new 
Emperor’s, whom he had ennobled by the title of Mir 
Jumla, at once began an adverse influence. It seems 
that, this man being suspected of intending to set up 
Zulfikdr and his party against their interest, the king- 
making brothers resolved to guard against any such 
danger. Accordingly, when the two fallen Ministers 
came with much anxiety to pay their respects, the 
father was arrested and the son strangled. Zulfikdr’s 
body was tied to the tail of an elephant, on whose back - 
was thrown the corpse of the ex-Emperor, previously to 
sepulture, as above stated. Zulfikar’s treasurer, B^ja 
Sabha Ohand, had his tongue cut out ; others of the late 
Emperor’s party were executed ; a number of princes of 
the blood were blinded, among them Farokh Siyar’s own 
brother. Of the Baiyid brothers, Abdulla Kh4n was 
appointed Prime Minister, with the title of Entb^il- 
Mnlk, and Husain Ali succeeded to the post of Amir-i^- 
Umra and Paymaster-General. The use of the bow- 
string— 'Uow mentioned for the first time in Indian 
history — became general, and imitations of its nse weze 
represented by comedians. Mir JtAda alone, by hie 
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integrity and ability, seemed to make head against the 
Saiyids. The new sovereign was weak, timid, young 
and inexperienced. As such he was prone to comply 
with anyone who had the last word with him. Mir 
Jumla was intimate with him in private, and thus 
enabled to counteract the Ministers, who worked out- 
side^ He succeeded in parting them, sending Husain 
to conduct a campaign against the Eajputs, while 
Abdulla, though in the metropolis, was excluded from 
the secret council of the Emperor. Nominally, how-„ 
ever, he and his brother retained the highest offices of 
State, mihtary and civil ; some of the Turkman nobles 
holding subordinate posts. The favourite was satisfied 
with the substance of. power, which he showed by thus 
parting the brothers. 

Tod is reticent as to this RAjput campaign, but says 
that it originated in the expulsion of the Mughol officers 
from MArwar by the Raja of Jodhpur, Ajit Singh, and 
that it was terminated by a compromise between liim 
and the Saiyid general. According to Ehafi — who gives 
the Mughol side of the story — Ajit Singh, in spite of the 
triple alliance of 1709, was left to bear the brunt of the 
storm alone. Sending his family and his property to a 
place of refuge in the hills, he opened negotiations. 
There is, therefore, this much of truth in Tod’s RAjput 
version, that Ajit Singh was unprepared for resistance. 
He must, however, have been hard pressed and seriously 
alarmed, and his submission was that of an intimidated 
enemy rather than that of a collusive partisan. How- 
ever willing the Saiyids may have been to terminate the 
campaign, the Raja made a complete capitulation, in- 
cluding a condition directly opposed to the principles of 
the RAjput confederation. He consented to send his 
daughter to Dehli^o become the bride.of the Emperor, 
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It was evident that the favourite — whatever may have 
been his merits— was occupying a position which no Con- 
stitution, however arbitrary, could long allow. Saiyid 
Abdulla, being nominally Vazir, attempted to carry on 
the administration through the instrumentality of his 
secretary, Eaja Ratan Chand, On the other hand, the 
Emperor entrusted his authority to Mir Jumla, openly 
declaring that the favourite’s signature was tantamount 
to the sign manual. Such a state of things could not 
continue. Towards the end of the year 171.3 the Saiyids 
proposed that the government of the Deccan should be 
conferred upon Husain, who was to remain at Court 
enjoying the honour and emolument of Viceroy, while 
Ddiid — formerly deputy for Zulfikar — continued to do 
the work. Mir Jumla agreed to the appointment, but 
made the Emperor stipulate that Husain Ali should go 
to the Deccan and carry on the government in person ; 
and Husain consented on condition tliat Mir Jumla in 
like manner proceeded as Viceroy to Bahdr. The 
arrangement was concluded, Husain proceeding to the 
Deccan with a parting assurance that, if Mir Jumla 
should be recalled, or his brother in any way disturbed 
in the execution of his office. His Majesty might expect 
to see him back at Court within three weeks. 

Ddiid Khan — as the Court party knew full well — was 
not the man to give up the reality of power that he had 
so long enjoyed. His convivial habits have been alluded 
to {Qready. From the records of the English at Madras 
we learn that he used to visit Mr. Pitt, the Governor, 
and carouse there to the sound of a royal salute. On 
hearing of the approach of his new superior he ad- 
vanced to Burhdnpur to resist him. A serious action 
ensued, in which the gallant old wine-bibber was pre- 
vailing, when he killed by a random shot. When 
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the Emperor heard the news he expressed in open durbar 
his regret for the loss of so renowned a warrior. “ Ah, 
Sir I ” cried the Vazir, “ had it been my brother that 
was killed, your Majesty would have felt far otherwise.” 
This event occurred early in 1716. 

In the same year the English settlers appeared for 
the first time on the stage of Dehli politics, though only 
in the character of suppliants. Bengal was at that time 
under a nobleman named Jdfar, .whose title was Mur- 
shid Kuli Khan, the son of a Hindu convert, who had 
held the post ever since 1704, and was the founder of 
the dynasty still known to ns as that of the “ Nawdb 
Ndzim.”- His character was harsh, and his adminis- 
tration oppressive. The English sought for permission 
to appear at the foot of the throne with presents and a 
petition of appeal. Their prayer being graciously re- 
ceived, a mission was despatched, consisting of two civil 
officers and a surgeon named Hamilton. They arrived 
on the 8th July 1716, and were kindly received by the 
Emperor, in whose house hospitality to strangers was 
hereditaiTy. But the Vazir — probably in correspondence 
with the NawAb — thwarted the negotiations as long as 
he could. 

The Emperor was affiicted with a disorder — a tumour 
in the back, according to Tod — ^which hindered the con- 
summation of his marriage with the Princess of Jodh- 
pur. Hamilton operated successfully, and, on being 
asked to name his fee, with memorable patriotism 
begged for a favourable answer to tGe memorial of his 
mission. The Emperor assented; and, after much 
delay, a patent was issued, which conferred upon the 
nascent presidency of Calcutta the right of passing their 
commerce free of duty, and the possession of townships 
for ten miles on either bank of the Hlghli river. Even 
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then Court intrigues delayed the ratification of this 
grant. 

Meanwhile, the Sikhs had broken out again. The 
Emperor moved towards the Punjab with an unwieldy 
host, fmd the English envoys, whoso firman had not 
received the sign manual, judged it best to accompany 
the camp. No less than two years of time, and large 
sums of money, were spent in vain solicitations. At 
length the proceedings were stimulated by the appear- 
ance of a British fleet off the coast of Gujarat. The 
patent was signed in 1717, and the envoys returned to 
Calcutta. But, in spite of the completion of all due 
formalities, the Nawdb had influence enough to prevent 
their obtaining the land. From this specimen one may 
form some idea of the decrepit condition of the adminis- 
tration of the moribund Empire. 

By the time of which we are now taking note the 
Sikhs had greatly increased in numbers and audacity. 
They had emerged from the hills, and laid waste the 
Punjab from Ambala to Lahore, in spite of the efforts 
of the Governor, Abd-us-Bamad Khdn, and his forces, 
whom they at one time drove into a defensive position, 
though nominally their besiegers. Entrenched and pro- 
vided with heavy guns, the Mughols were at last able 
to create a strict blockade ; and the Sikhs, under 
pressure of hunger, finally surrendered at discretion. 
Two thousand of them were put to the sword, the rest 
(among whom was the Guru, Banda) were sent as pji- 
soners to Behli, whither the Emperor had by this time 
returned. The Gum was paraded through the city on 
an elephant, dressed in royal robes, but with an execu- 
tioner over him, sword in hand ; while his 

followers brought up the rear clad in sheep-skins with 
the wool 'outside, in ridicule of the unshorn 
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appearance which they affected. The Sikhs bore the 
insults of the populace with great firmness, and steadily 
refused the Emperor’s offers of life accompanied with the 
dishonouring condition of becoming Muslims. For seven 
days they were massacred wholesale, the Gurp being 
reserved for the last, the eighth, day. Then he was 
brought out ; a dagger was put into his hands, and he 
was required to slay his infant son. On bis refusing, 
the executioner stabbed the child, tore out his heart, 
and thrust it into the father’s irouth. Banda was then 
put to death by the slowest torture, which he endured 
with the utmost firmness. Khafi Khan relates, as an 
instance of this man’s cool courage, that when, in his 
last hour, he was asked by ’Amin Khan, a Mughol 
noble, whether he felt no remorse for the cruel and 
detestable conduct he had long practised, he replied as 
follows: “Whatever faith men profess, the Great 
Avenger exacts retribution for their unrepented sin. A 
man like me is then sent to be their scourge ; and when 
he, in his turn, is to be scourged, one like you is sent 
to prevail over him. You see the work of God.” 

In 1716* Mir Jumla, having failed in his adminis- 
tration of Bahar, repaired to Court without leave, 
alarming the Emperor who was now quite in the 
hands of the Yazir Abdulla, and who had not forgotten 
the warning of the Yazir’ s brother when departing for 
the Deccan. Mir Jumla was severely censured for his 
maladministration and desertion of his post. A portion 
of the troops who had been disbanded after the conquest 
of the Sikhs, fell into mutinous courses, and with arms 
in their hands clamoured for their pay. The Yazir, 
on his side, prepared to attack them. In his perplexity 

* All these events are antedated a year in Dowson’s translation. 
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the Emperor ordered Mir Jumla to take up the govern- 
ment of the Punjab (which was his native province) 
sending another governor to Bahar, and placing Chin 
Kulich — who had been rewarded with the title of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, — in charge of Rohi^khand. About 
this time died Asad Khan, father of the late Zulfikdr. 
A member of Nur Jahan’s family, he had been in the 
public service ever since about the twentieth year of 
Shiih Jahan, and had held, under the Emperor Bahadur, 
the highest dignity of the State, that of Vakil Mutlak 
or “ Plenipotentiary.” On his dgath-bed he sent ex- 
cellent advice to Farokh Siyar. ‘‘ When my family fell 
into disgrace,” said the old man, “ I knew that ruin 
threatened the house of Taimur. Nevertheless, having 
cast in your lot with the Saiyids, your only hope of safety 
now is to be loyal and kind with them, so far as you can.*' 

These last words were ominous. It was impossible 
for the Emperor to be loyal, it was growing more and 
more difficult to be kind. He was sunk in the pleasures 
of private life, hunting and the company of ladies. 
His temper failed under the combined action of dissi- 
pation and anxiety, sometimes he and the Vazir would 
not meet for months. The jizia — which had fallen into 
abeyance — was once more levied with rigour, and the 
Hindu nobles were called on for accounts and threatened 
with the confiscation of their fiefs. And all these 
irritating measures were initiated by the Muhamadan 
party, in spite of the fact that the financial affairs of" the 
State had fallen into the hands of Ratan Chand and 
other Hindu officials, who were at the same time be» 
coming hostile and indispensable. 

In the year 1718 war broke out between the Governor 
of the Deccan and a Mahratta chief named Khdnde 
Bao (called by Elphinstone, after Grant Duff, D&b&n). 
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The rebel, being sapported by Sahu the head of the 
Mahrattas, baffled the efforts of the Viceroy, secretly 
encouraged by the Court of Dehli. But, in the following 
year, the Viceroy opened negotiations with Sdhu, and 
conceded all his terms. The upshot was that the 
Mahrattas were to receive 25 per cent of the land- 
revenue, plus 10 per cent, as collection-fees. These 
per-centages they were to realise through their own 
agents. The result, as Ehafi naively says, was “ hard 
upon the people.” They were<* subjected to the exac- 
tions of two sets of tax-gatherers, who “ exacted twice 
or thrice more than had been done by the most oppres- 
sive of the former district officers.” Besides these 
regular exactions, a toll was levied from every cart and 
caravan of trade. 

The Court refused to ratify the disgraceful treaty 
into which the Viceroy had been forced, mainly by the 
Court’s own misconduct. The Emperor at the same 
time attempted to throw himself upon the Bajputs ; but 
irresolution on his side combined with ill-feeling and 
mistrust on the other. The Vazir raised troops on his 
own account and sent for his brother, the Viceroy, from 
the Deccan. At the same time he amused the Emperor 
and his friends by a pretended reconciliation. 

The Viceroy, Husain Ali, advanced upon Dehli with 
his own army, and — omen of evil to come — ^with a strong 
force of Mahratta auxiliaries under Ehdnde, his late 
antagonist. On the way he was joined by various dis- 
Qontmted Mughol nobles, among them Chin Eulich, 
who had been displaced from Bohilkhand. 

At the beginning of 1719 the confederates arrived at 
thedr last halting-place, the old city of Firoz, a cenple 
ef niles south of the capital. On his bide the Emperor 
had taken a wise step in calling in the aid of Jai Singh 
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Siwai, the learned and prudent Raja of Amber. But 
he clung with fatal fatuity to the secret counsels of a 
low EAshmirian protege of his mother’s, on whom he 
had bestowed the title of Rukn-ud-Daula, and on 
whom he had conferred the government of Rohil- 
khand in the room of Chin Kulich Khan. And now 
the drums were heard which the confederates were con- 
tumaciously sounding on the plain of Firozabdd; and 
it was evident to those around the Emperor that the 
critical hour had come. Jai Singh counselled prompt 
and vigorous action. But “ the Emperor’s head was 
muffled,” says the chronicler ; and on his declining the 
spirited proposal many of the leading courtiers (among 
whom was Rana Ajit Singh, the Emperor’s father-in- 
law), having no further hope from such a sovereign, left 
the city and repaired to the rebel camp to make terms 
for themselves. Within the palace all was confusion. 
The Yazir, in open durbar, stormily stated his grievances 
and demanded three concessions. First, the dismissal 
of Raja Jai Singh ; second, the nomination of his 
brother’s followers to all situations of trust ; lastly, the 
surrender of the palace and its approaches into his own. 
hands. The helpless Emperor had no choice but to 
submit; his enemies took possession and substituted 
their sentries at all the surrounding posts; the Emperor, 
after some vain reproaches, retired into his private 
apartments. That night the peace of the city was 
maintained by strong patrols ; next morning (J8th 
February 1719) disturbance began, under the feverish 
and ill-sustained efforts of the Kashmirian favourite, 
but apparently with considerable .sympathy among the 
citizens of Dehli, among whom the Emperor iffiui 
popular. Several of the Turkish nobles also tried to 
alA for the defence of their Emperor. 
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Some of the courtiers and their men appeared armed 
in the streets ; the Mahrattas who had been admitted 
over-night were driven out of the city gates, one of their 
leaders being killed with fifteen hundred of his people. 
Barricades were being begun, and it seemed as if the 
prestige of the Mughol throne was about to inspire the 
citizens to an effort of some importance. Suddenly a 
herald issuing from the palace announced a new reign, 
and the music of a levee sounded from the Naubat- 
Khana. An amnesty was at the tiif!e proclaimed ; but 
the citizens opened communications with Farokh Siyar, 
who was still surrounded by a Tartar guard, while his 
chamber was watched by his negroes and a body of 
armed women always maintained for this special duty. 

But even in so critical a moment no resolution could 
be mustered in that emasculated breast. Hidden in 
the zandm, Farokh Siyar made no sign. The resistance 
of the guards was overpowered, and the Emperor was 
dragged from his concealment and flung into a solitary 
cell, while Bafi-ud-Daijat (son of the late Prince Bafi- 
us-Shan) was placed upon the throne. He was a weak 
stripling of twenty, unused to the world, and dazed by 
the tumult, who seated himself without form in the 
clothes that he had put on when he got out of bed. 
Bukn-ud-Daula was sent into confinement, and his house 
stripped of his ill-gotten gains. The jizia was formally 
revoked ; Amir Khan was made Paymaster- General, and 
Chin Kulich was appointed Governor of Bahdr. 

Meanwhile the unhappy Farokh Siyar was kept a 
close prisoner in the veij room in which the last 
Emperor, Jahdnddr, had been put to death by his 
orders. Here, “ as in a living tomb,” he lay for two 
or three months, until he attempted to corrupt the cap- 
tain of his guard and escape to Jai Singh. The Saiyids 
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then resolved on his death. Poison was twice intro- 
duced into his food, but failed to produce fatal effects. 
Sick and weary, he taunted his persecutors who had 
come to see him ; and “ uttered words which ought 
never to have been spoken.’’ Ou hearing the blasphemy 
the all-powerful brothers ordered that he should be 
strangled. The bow-string was thrown round his neck, 
he tore at it with desperate hands, which the execu- 
tioners beat with sticks; the dagger is said to have 
closed the existence of this degenerate descendant of so 
many mighty monarchs. The date of his death was 
16th May; and his body was interred in the family 
cemetery, amid the lamentations of a crowd of the 
poorer inhabitants, who threw stones at the officers and 
refused to receive the alms that were distributed ou the 
occasion. 

After a titular reign of a few months his nephew and 
successor died of a decline. Another of the family was 
crowned in his room, and he, too, passed away in the 
course of the same year. 

The brief reigns of these two youths are chiefly re- 
markable for the quarrels of the Saiyid brothers, and the 
increasing contumacy of the various classes of the 
Hindus. Abdulla, the civilian brother, abandoned him- 
self to plunder and lust ; Husain, the soldier — a brave 
and honest man — showed his disgust, and formed a 
separate party. Jai Singh threatened Agra, where a 
Pretender appeared, assuming the title of Neku Siyar, 
son of the late Sultan Akbar, who had died in Persia 
nearly twelve years before. He was utterly routed, and 
taken prisoner. Ajit Singh forcibly removed his daughter, 
the widow of Farokh Siyar, from Court. Instead of 
being punished, both the B4jas were rewarded, Jai 
Singh becoming Covemor of GujaiAt, Ajit Singh of 
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Ajmer and Ehdndes ; all the western part of the Em- 
pire, from the sea to within fifty miles of the capital, 
being thus under Hindu sway, with the exception of 
Mdlwa, of which Kulich Ebdn was appointed Governor. 
The Jat country, up to the walls of Agra, was ruled by 
Churaman, Edja of that tribe, hitherto only known as 
marauders. The Mahratta chief, Sdhu, became inde- 
pendent in the country between Kolhapur and the 
boundary of the British settlement at Bombay. 

So much has been said in thifT chapter about the 
making and unmaking of puppet-kings that it may be 
as well to refer to Dow’s description of the ceremonies 
observed at the accession of a Mughol Emperor of Hin- 
dustan. The nobles, being gathered together, made a 
lane up to the Peacock Throne, ranged on either hand. 
In front a herald proclaimed the name and titles of the 
new sovereign, who sat cross-legged upon the throne — a 
kind of glorified bedstead — with an umbrella held above 
his head. Each lord, in his degree, came forward and 
presented his offering. The chief officer of the kitchen 
then brought in confectionery on a golden salver, which 
was placed before the Emperor. Having consecrated 
the food in a form of set words, he ate a little, and dis- 
tributed the remainder among the grandees, this being 
an ancient Tartar sacrament most scrupulously pre- 
served. The Emperor next ascended his State elephant 
and proceeded, with a long train of followers, to the 
great mosque, scattering coin and jewels to the people 
as he passed along. After the Emperor had prayed, the 
public litany was recited by the Primate, with proclama- 
tion of the Emperor’s genealogy and prayers for his per- 
son. No crown was placed upon his head ; and the whole 
ceremonial was evidently a survival of the succession of 
'l^artar leader transfused with the observances of 
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It is easy to perceive the causes of the rapid de- 
generacy of the descendants of Akbar. Bom of ignorant 
secluded princesses, reared in the seraglio, without any 
preparation for an office of which they had little or no 
prospect, the youths had no conception of duty, or of 
true dignity. Suddenly raised to the throne, they re- 
garded their elevation as a personal gift of fortune, to 
be used for their own pleasures and wasted in indolent 
enjoyments. 

Of the state of the country and the life of its people 
during these troubled times we know but little from 
actual evidence. That some administration must have 
continued is probable in itself, and may be inferred from 
the maintenance of vast armies, tvhich must sometimes 
have been paid, for which purpose revenue must have 
continued to be collected. But the areas of adminis- 
tration were probably small, and the process of disin- 
tegration had attacked all parts of the Empire. The 
district officers probably acted very much according to 
their own respective characters and habits, while their 
NAzims, or divisional chiefs, tended more and more to 
assume the position of petty princes. Over these, again, 
were viceroys, each of whom made it his object to get 
as many provinces into his charge as possible, and to 
assume the functions of sovereignty. Among all these 
egoistic struggles the people were left to protect them- 
selves as best they might ; and the foundation was being 
thus laid of the great anarchy which preceded the Br^ish 
conquest, and to the effects and nature of which further 
reference will be found in a later chapter of this history. 

The author of the Siyar^id-Mvtdkkarin gives some 
anecdotes of Sdyid Husain Ali's last march from tl^e 
Peocan, which show how helpless the people had become^ 
and how dependent for everything upon the individual 
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natures of the men in power. The traces of this are 
still noticeable in the manners of the Hindustanis ; and 
the dependence — real or imaginary — on the personal 
qualities of officials is answerable for the corruption 
often imputed to those of them who are Asiatics, and 
the haughty bearing often with too much justice attri- 
buted to many among the British. 

Husain AH — to his credit be it recorded — was, on 
the whole, a strict disciplinarian, who took commendable 
and extraordinary pains to preveqt his men from in- 
juring the villagers on his line of march. Only in one 
instance is a departure from this system recorded. The 
E4ja of Amber — or Jaipur, as this State was beginning 
to be called — was the well-known mathematical student 
Jai Singh Siwai, who had joined the cause of the weak 
and ill-fated Farokh Siyar, and gone to his assistance 
at Dehli. In revenge for this, Husain Ali caused his 
country to be utterly laid waste as his army marched 
through. In vain did the resident Minister of the Baja 
humble himself before the Viceroy with a large pecuniary 
tribute. His offering was spumed, and the troops were 
let loose upon the land. The crops were destroyed, the 
younger Hindus of both sexes being carried off as cap- 
tives and slaves, and the old people left to starve. 

This, it may be said, was no worse than had been done 
by Generals in Europe ; the fact may be admitted for 
whatever it is worth, and the general character given to 
both the Sdyids — not only in the Siyar, but also by 
Ehdfi, who was not of their clan, sect, or party — is ex- 
ceptionally high. As some paUiation for their cruelty 
to the miserable Emperor, it should be remembered 
that he had been notoriously plotting against them ; that 
he had evidently a party, alike among the nobles and 
among the citizens of DehH ; that his personal charac* 
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ter was, really, nnspeakably contemptible ; and that the 
last indignity appears to have been provoked by the ex- 
Emperor’s attempt to escape to Jai Singh, of which 
— had it succeeded — the end must have been civil war 
on an enormous scale. 

But, whatever be the excuses, the violence used was 
up to that time unprecedented, and such as to cause a 
great shock to the public conscience — ultimately to 
become but too familiar with such scenes of crime. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MUHAMAD 8HA.H. a.d. ^ 719-1748. 

The few years since the death of Bahadur had been 
unhappy and inglorious indeed. Four Sultans had risen 
to the throne and passed away, images of a greatness 
that had departed, screens of a Government that made 
little attempt to govern, and was only earnest in in* 
trigue and plunder. The long reign now before us was 
eventful, and marked by an early and successful attempt 
on the part of the Sovereign to emancipate himself from 
“ Mayors of the Palace.” But it was also tarnished by 
a calamity which shook the social fabric and ushered in 
the most utter anarchy that ever afflicted any community 
with any pretence to civilisation. 

The new Emperor was the son of the Prince men- 
tioned in the last chapter as Khujista Akhtar ; and his 
mother — called Miriam Makdni by the chroniclers — ^was 
a princess of unusual spirit and sagacity. At first she 
persuaded her son to acquiesce in the proceedings of the 
ambitious brothers to whom he was indebted for his 
elevation ; but it was not long before she found -herself 
able to call in the aid rival politicians and shake off 
their yoke. Of the personal character of the Emperor 
it need only here be noted that.he was coeval with the 
eentnry ; a handsome youth, on whose training nnusnal' 
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care had been bestowed, fond of hunting and of the 
sport now called “ polo,*' but with a tendency to heart 

diflOARA 

In most States the contentions of competing groups 
of public men are marked by the profession of opposing 
principles. One party will represent order, the other 
progress, and so forth. But, in the condition of Hin- 
dustan which we are now considering, all politics con- 
sisted in a naked struggle for office and its concomit&t 
privileges. The Government was that of the Saiyids, 
indigenous Muslims of the -Shi'a sect, whose native seat 
was a tract called the “ Barha,” on the eastern side of 
what is now the Muzafarnagar district. Opposed to 
them were the descendants of the old Turkman, Firoz 
Jang, the chief of whom were his son, Kulich Khan, and 
his nephew, Muhamad Amin Khdn. It may be con- 
venient to recognise them (as the chroniclers sometimes 
do) by the names of ‘‘ Iran '* and “ TurAn.’* 

The King-makers adopted the long-deserted palace 
of Fatehpur-Sikri as the residence of the Court, making 
Mir Jumla head of the judicial administration and en- 
trusting the financial control to Batan Chand, their 
Hindu secretary. By the instrumentality of this man, 
another Hindu, Girdhar by name, was made Viceroy 
of Audh. Kulich — ^who begins to be known in the 
chronicles by the title of NizAm, since borne by his 
descendants — remained for the present at Ujjain, as 
Governor of the province of Malwa, receiving secret 
letters from the Empress mother and quietly collecting 
soldiers and materials of war. The Ministers Soon 
became alarmed. They ordered the NizAm to appear 
at Court, and to resign the government of MAlwa, 
receiving in its place on# of four others of which they 
offered bTO the choice. At th’e same time they sent 

20 
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a kinsman of their own, named Dilawar ’Ali, to occupy 
Burhdnpur and Malwa, and see their orders carried 
out. Bhim Singh, Maharao of Udaipur, was attracted 
by the promise of being made Viceroy of Rajput^Ln, and 
joined the Sayids with other Hindus; the Nizam, on 
his side, losing no opportunity of making friends among 
the Mahrattas. 

In the meanwhile the northern part of the Empire 
was the scene of serious disturbance. The Governor 
was Ahd-us Samad Khiln, the sajne whom we saw en- 
gaged against the Sikhs some four years earlier ; a man 
of Uzbeg ancestry, and an experienced soldier, of whom 
we shall hear again. He was now called on to take 
the field once more, not against the Sikhs, who were 
for the present quite cowed, but against the Pathans 
of Easur near Lahore. In this he was successful after 
an obstinate fight, and received honours from the 
Ministers, although they were believed to have encou- 
raged the revolt. 

All this time Kulich Khan was working his way 
towards the Deccan. From a Hindu’s letter preserved 
by Tod, it would appear that early in the monsoon of 
1720 it was known in Rajputto — where the Ministers 
were endeavouring to obtain support — that the Turanian 
leader had left Ujjain and crossed the Narbada at the 
head of a strong force of cavalry. Collecting followers 
as he advanced, he became master of much of the 
country between that river and the Tdpti, traversed 
by the ' Satpura range of hills. The capital of this 
region was Burhdnpur, formerly a residence of the 
Mughol Emperors, and forming the gate, as it were, 
of the Deccan, being on the high road to Aurangdbdd 
and Ahmadnagar. Seeing the importance of this 
position, yet unable to take it with this force at his 
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dispopai, the Niz4m had recourse to negotiation. The 
commandant, faint-hearted or collusive, opened the 
gates, and Kulich entered the place in May, about a 
fortnight after he had crossed the Narbada. Here he 
found some of the women and children of his rival’s 
family, whom he treated with chivalric respect, and 
forwarded to Dehli under a strong escort. Numbers 
of the Muslim gentry now joined his standard, and he 
began forming a park of artillery. His next acquisition 
was the neighbouring fort of Asir — described in the 
record of Akbar’s reign — which was at once indispen- 
sable to the permanent possession of Burhanpur and 
almost impregnable to the siege resources of partisan 
warfare. It fell into his hands without a blow, and 
gave him command of the whole country of Ehdndes. 
Some Mahratta chiefs now began to join him. 

The Ministers were becoming seriously embarrassed. 
Abdulla, the civilian brother, proposed to leave Sikri 
and move to Dehli with the Emperor and his mother ; 
while Husain was to set out for the Deccan with such 
forces as he could collect. The brothers were, to a great 
extent, hoodwinked as to the connivance of the Emperor 
with the party of Turdn. That party was represented by 
Amin Ehdn, who possessed, in the Turkish language, a 
medium of communication with his master which they, 
as Hindnstdnis, were unable to penetrate. 

For the moment, however, they seemed favourably 
situated. Their active rival was almost between two 
fixes ; for while Dildwar Ehdn, after over-running the 
evacuated province of Mdlwa, was already across the 
Narbada, another of their family, 'Alim 'Ali Khto, was 
advancing towards the Tdpti from the side of Aurang- 
dbdd, at the head the local levies. Enlich lost no 
time in taking these foes in detail. Leaving his fiomilv 
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in the secnrity of Asir, he advanced to Batanpnf, thirty 
miles north of Bnrhdnpnr, and encountered the army 
under Dilawar, who had been joined by the forces of the 
Rdjputs, under leaders among whom Tod names the 
Banas of Kota and Nirwar. Kulich prudently offered 
terms, which were scornfully refused. Heading the 
attack on his elephant, the Saiyid general was shot 
dead ; and his disheartened troops were routed with great 
slaughter. The Hindu allies, fighting more stoutly, 
got off with a much smaller locts ; but the Kota prince 
was slain in the milk, falling like a stout soldier as 
he was. The victor returned to Burhanpur, where he 
left a garrison and proceeded southwards to deal with 
the Aurangabad levies under ’Alim, 

All was now confusion at Court. The councils of the 
brothers were violently perplexed, and not a week passed 
without some change of purpose and consequent removal 
of head-quarters. Now the Emperor was removed to 
Agra, now burned back to Dehli. The combination 
against them was joined by Saddat ’Ali, a Persian adven- 
turer who was in charge of the district of Biydna, and 
by Haidar Kuli, commandant of the artillery. A violent 
earthquake, which not only destroyed a quantity of 
private dwellings but even overthrew some of the walls 
of Dehli, added to the troubles of the time, and a dis- 
turbance occurred in Kashmir — originating in religious 
fanaticism — ^which was not suppressed without much 
effhsion of blood. In the midst of these distractions 
worse news than ever arrived from the south. 

We have seen that the Nizdm was expecting an 
encounter with the troops from Aurangdbdd. In obedi- 
ence to that mixture of sagacity which, as in all succbes- 
ful men of his class, tempered the hue of resolution, 
he attempted negotiation. On the other side, ’Alim 
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’Ali was jouDg and confident. In vain did his adviteM 
represent that, if he rejected the advice of his enemy, 
and refused to listen to an accommodation, he should at 
least fall back for the time and consolidate his power, 
while his Mahratta allies wasted the country. The 
Saiyid was no more inclined to what he thought an un- 
worthy warfare than to what might seem an igno- 
minious peace. Descending the pass that led from 
Ajanta towards the head of Western Berar, he encamped 
on the right bank of the river Puma, a stream then so 
swollen by the periodical rains as to appear more like a 
trackless marsh than what it was in ordinary seasons, a 
mere affluent of the Tdpti. Fording the stream thirty 
miles nearer to its source, Kulich drove in the Mahratta 
pickets, and took post in the dry land between Akola 
and Burhanpur. On the 1st of August the Saiyid, dis- 
daining all his advantages, made a rash attack upon the 
vigilant veteran, and paid for his imprudence by defeat 
and death. His Muslim adherents joined the victor ; 
the Mahrattas dispersed. 

While these stirring events were occurring in the 
southern regions, the Empress-mother was diligently 
weaving her web of secret spite at Court. Among the 
party of Turdn, whom she was constantly urging to 
resistance and combination, the leaders were Muhamad 
Atniw Ehdn, Chin Kulich Ehdn’s nephew (already 
mentioned more than once), and Haidar Kuli Beg, 
commandant of the artillery. Saddat ’Ali, the Persian 
— ^who never allowed anything to interfere with his own 
interest-joined against his fellow Shias. It was deter- 
mined to remove the Minister, and an instrument was 
secured in the person of Mir Haidar Ehdn, a military 
adventnrer of Ghaghtai race. 

Tha camp was now movii^ southward, and had 
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about three marches beyond Sikri, where it was pitched 
on the 18th September 1720. The Minister was going 
to his tent in his palanquin, when a man was seen on 
an eminence, waving a paper in his hand. Motioning 
that he should approach, Husain ’Ali took the petition 
out of his hand and began to read it, when the man — it 
was Haidar — stabbed him dead sitting in his litter. 
Haidar was immediately cut down, and a violent tumult 
arose. Muhamad Amin, with His son Kamr-ud>din, 
hastened to the Emperor’s tents ''.vith a handful of men, 
followed by Saddat. Haidar Euli had his gunners ready, 
a body of men whose discipline and valour were well 
known, and many of whom were Europeans. On the 
other side, the kinsfolk and &iends of the Ministers 
hurried up with their men and made for the Emperor’s 
quarters. The camp-followers — duly prompted, no 
doubt — plundered and burned the Sayid’s camp. The 
new leader of the party — a nephew of the slaughtered 
Minister — was shot in attempting to penetrate to the 
Emperor’s tents ; on which his followers presently dis- 
persed. On the other side arose shouts of victory and 
deliverance, amid which the Emperor came forth and 
showed himself on the elephant of Amin Khan. 

The fall of the King-makers was not complete so long 
as the elder brother, Abdulla, was in possession of the 
capital, with the citadel, palace, and all that they con- 
tained. But it is evident, both from the tone of the 
impartial Khiifi Khw and from that of the author of the 
Siyar, who is their co-sectary and almost their partisan, 
'that the domination of the Sdyids — or rather of Batan 
Ghand, their agent or secretary — had become intolerable 
to all Muslims. The Turanians were now in the ascen- 
dant ; Amin KhAn was made Vazir, and Abd-ul-Samad 
Amir-vl-Utnra i Eamrud-din obtaining the Household, 
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while Haidar Knli and Saadat Khiln both received an 
addition to their mansabs. Eatan Chand was made a 
close prisoner. 

Abdulla, on his part, threw himself into Dehli ; and, 
after some refusals, met with a Prince who was willing 
to accept the crown of thorns which was at his dis- 
posal. Attempts were made to rally the lords of the 
late Emperor’s circle — including the infamous Bukn-ud- 
Daula — who had been living at Dehli in obscure poverty 
since their master’s death. The Sayid set off on the 
Agra road at the head of a large but not very coherent 
army, about the middle of October, accompanied by his 
titular Emperor. On the other hand, Muhamad Shah 
was advancing with a well-organised force under ex- 
perienced leaders. On the 3rd of November the two 
armies met, somewhere about half-way between Farid- 
abad and Muttra. The first day’s action began by the 
execution of Eatan Chand, the Hindu secretary. It was 
indecisive, and the combatants remained on the ground 
all night ; the leaders in their howdahs, and the men by 
their horses and guns. In the morning the fight was 
renewed ,* and, after much slaughter, Abdulla and his 
mock-Emperor were taken captive ; the rebel army sub- 
mitted ; and Muhamad marched upon Dehli, which he 
entered on the 10th. Thus fell the last definite scheme 
for nationalising the administration. It is conceivable 
that — with a native and intelligent rule —the position of 
Afainmnt Emperor might have been long upheld^ and 
the Empire might, perhaps, have revived in after times. 
But it is clear that the victory of the Turkish nobles 
and their complete resumption of the administration, 
boded no good to the system. It was a purely foreign 
administration, understood to be so on both sides. 
That was what the Turanian party had fought for ; and 
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in the day of their tritunph they had no intention of 
abating any point or particle in favour of the natives. 

For the next few years a Government of some sort 
was carried on. Amin Kh4n died 17th January 1721, 
and the Nizam was appointed Premier in his room, with 
the title of ’Asaf Jah. The Persian Sa&dat was sent to 
Audh as Viceroy, where he founded the dynasty which 
endured till 1856. And here it is to be remarked that 
the Nizdm and he were two able aiid prudent contem- 
poraries, who — though rivals — disPovered amodmvivendi 
that subsisted for nearly twenty years, and was, in fact, 
only terminated by Saddat’s death. The consequence of 
such unusual self-restraint, on the part of rival politi- 
cians, was that both founded dynasties that rose on the 
ruins of the Empire, and, in one instance, endures to 
this day, as the other might have done had prudence 
continued to be hereditary. 

Sdyid Abdulla died in obscurity just three years after 
his hdl (19th September 1723). About the same time 
died Ajit Singh of Jodhpur, son of the famous Bdja 
Jeswant — whose death has been mentioned under the 
year 1678. Ajit, it mdy be remembered, was father-in- 
law of Farokh Siyar, whom he abandoned in his last 
struggle. His death was a sad one ; he was murdered 
by his second son, at the instigation of his eldest, and 
in the arms of his wife. He was a turbulent man, 
cherishing a rooted dislike to the Mughols, from whom 
he had suffered from his childhood (vide suprd), and on 
trhom he took many bitter reprisals. He is called in 
B&jpot ballads the Turks’ lance ” ; at the time.of hfri 
dea^ he was in his forty-i^th year, and sixly-fonr lad&es 
of his household are reported to have burned thenseluss 
wiUt his dead body. 

>The Stay at Court of the NiB4ia--for by that tithi vas 
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Chin Enlich beginning to be known — was not of very long 
duration. His position there was rendered unpleasant 
by the flippancy of the young lordlings, who amused the 
Emperor by ridiculing the Minister’s old-fashioned man- 
ners. The Mahrattas, too, were disturbing the peace of 
the Deccan, and a subordinate Muslim ofGicer was con- 
tumacious. All these things combined to influence his 
decision ; and iQ July 1724 he departed for Haidarabad, 
to found the still-flourishing principality of the Deccan. 
After many chances and changes, in 1884 the total area 
of the “ Nizam’s dominions ” was 81 ,807 square miles, 
with a population of nearly ten millions of souls — ^not 
much inferior to the kingdom of Spain. Amin Kh4n’s 
son, Eamr-ud-din, became titular Yazir; but Abdul 
Samad, the Paymaster-General, exercised the chief 
power, under the title of KhAn Daurdn. The NizAm 
was propitiated by all sorts of attentions, including a 
brevet of Vakil-uMutlaq, “Plenipotentiary Agent,” or 
Lieutenant-General of the Empire — an office which, 
under the existing conditions, must have been chiefly 
honorary. 

With his administration of his province this history 
has no direct concern ; but it is interesting to notice 
that Ehdfi Eh4n bears warm testimony to its energy 
and success. Travel and traffic, he tells us, became mace 
more safe. The people were freed from the double 
burden of two sets of tax-gatherers. It was impossible 
to withhold the tribute claimed by the Mahraitos; but 
tihe Niz&m provided that it should be paid to them by 
himself in place of their collecting it through their own 
agents, whose commission of 10 per cent, was, at the 
same time» saved. In one part of the Peninsula, thej:#* 
fore, some care was being taken of the people. 

Xbn frenteof ;lihe a^xt seven yean are .of little in- 
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portance. The Emperor, we are told, resigned himself 
to frivolous pursuits when freed from the control of the 
S4yid brothers. This caused a spirit of opposition on 
the part of those very nobles by whose aid he had secured 
his independence ; and under a sense of this hostility 
the Emperor became more and more disinclined for the 
discharge of his duties as a ruler. Disorders multiplied, 
subordinate nobles and officials, Muslim as well as 
Hindu, “ stretching out the hand of rapacity and extor- 
tion upon the weaker tributaries af.d upon the wretched 
subjects.” 

Dhonkal Singh, the eldest son of the deceased Ajit, 
became Raja of Jodhpur ; Jai Singh returned to his own 
country, and devoted himself to the adornment of his 
new capital, Jaipur, still one of the fairest of Indian 
cities. Other parts of Hindustan began to he much 
troubled. In 1726 a Pretender appeared in Rohilkhand, 
who was conquered by an army of fifteen thousand 
Imperialists, and sent as a prisoner to Dehli. In the 
following year Saadat was ordered to exchange Audh 
for Mdlwa ; but it was found impossible to carry out the 
arrangement : and in the following year Sa&dat made 
an expedition at the head of sixty thousand men against 
Eanauj, which he subdued and delivered to the charge 
of a Hindu dependent of his own. In 1729 more de- 
sultory fighting occurred in Rohilkhand ; and in 1730 a 
S4yid was killed in the chief mosque of Dehli as he was 
denouncing the negligent Emperor and attempting to 
prevent the Minister from mentioning the Sovereign’s 
name in the public Litany. About the same time the 
head of the Bangash tribe of Pathans founded the prin- 
oipwty of Farokhdbdd, a shadow of which continued to 
exist until 1868. 

This nobleman, who was a Bohilla Pathdn named 
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Muhamad Ehdn, had been a protige of the late Emperor 
Farokh Siyar, af^r whom he named hie new city. He 
was much trusted by the present Government, and was 
employed about 1731 against Baja Chatrsal of Bundel- 
khand from whom he wrested the strong fort of Jaitgarh. 
Chatrsal sought the aid of the Mahratta Peshwa, Bdji 
Bao, who was by this time all-powerful. The Peshwa, 
with — as has always been supposed — the connivance 
of the Nizam, availed himself of the pretext to cross 
the Narbada, and interfere in the affairs of Hindustan. 
The first brunt of the storm fell upon Mdlwa, of which 
the Bangash was Governor. His first failure was in the 
attempt to defend Jaitgarh, beyond his border, but a 
conquest which he was anxious to retain, and which 
lay upon the enemy’s line of advance. Kaim Kb An , 
his son, relieved him at the head of a Pathan levy, 
and he retreated to Allahabad, leaving Malwa to be 
over-run by the Mahrattas. About two years later he 
made an effort to drive them out, but his effort proved 
unsuccessful, and he was himself expelled and forced 
to seek an asylum with the Nizdm. The Dehli Govern- 
ment on this removed the Bangash from his post and 
bestowed it on the Bdja of Jaipur, Jai Singh Siwai, 
so often mentioned in this narrative. 

In the same year died Mir Jumla, the former fa- 
vourite of Farokh Siyar, who contrived to preserve life 
and fortune through nearly a score of troublous years. 
He was a man of genuine worth, learned, and a muni- 
ficent patron of letters. 

Jai Singh — whose military talents were not equal to 
his mathematical abilities — was soon compelled to make 
terms with the Mahrattas. He and Dhonkal Sixi|;h->- 
the new ruler .of Jodhpur — ^made the best provision they 
could for their own interests ; and the Mahrattas,. un- 
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checked, advanced upon Hindustan. In that country, 
meahwhile, troubles had increased. ^ formidable riot 
had been raised by the Hindus in the capital ; they took 
possession of the Cathedral Mosque and were with 
di£Biculty dislodged by a flight of rockets discharged 
upon them under the orders of the Yazir, Eamr-ud-din 
Ehdn. Then a great pestilence raged, which, beginning 
at Patna, spread over the whole land as far as Lahore, 
and is said to have been accompanied by a mephitic 
odour proceeding from the soil.'' This was followed 
by the rigours of a wholly unprecedented winter, in 
which water froze and snow fell. This, probably, 
stayed the plague. 

In December 1732 the Emperor was amusing himself 
with a protracted hunting-party, regardless of the woes 
of his subjects, when news was brought that the Mah- 
rattas had reached Agra. He moved against them as 
far as the river Hindan, but they retired. Next year 
he despatched an army to chastise them ; it was com- 
manded by Muzsifar Ehdn, brother of Abdul Samad 
the Khan Dauran. Belying on the at least passive 
support of the Nizdm, the Mahrattas had now occupied 
the whole country between Ajmir and Gwalior, from 
which latter place they were again threatening Agra. 
The Ehdn Dauran himself subsequently took the field 
in support of his brother, but wasted time in idle 
pomp and display. The Imperial preparations — as 
Grant Duff the historian of the Mahrattas observes— 
« commenced in bombast and ended in ridicule ” ; and 
the wits of the Court repeated a couplet at the expense 
of their futile General in the style of the almost con- 
temporaneous Scottish ballad, Uhl Johmy Cope, are ye 
lytotrelmg. yett 

Bnt the Persian immigrant Safidat Khdn, the Vicmny 
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of Andh, though as a politician only distinguished by 
his superior astuteness, was a far more resolute soldier 
than the degenerate nobles of Hindustan. His spirit 
burned within him to see the central regions of the Em- 
pire ttius profaned and thus defended. Moving from 
Lucknow with a fine force of infantry, and calling for 
assistance from the Bangash of Farokhdbdd, he moved 
up the Diidb. At Etdwa he found a division of the 
Mahratta army under Malhar Bao Holkar, whom he 
attacked and routed with terrible carnage. Thence pro- 
ceeding north he drove the advanced Mahratta columns 
out of Jalesar and Saidabdd, beyond Agra ; and, as the 
scattered fugitives rallied to the Peshwa near Gwalior, 
he pursued them as far as Dholpur on the Chambal, 
half-way on the high road between the two cities. He 
would probably have crossed the river and completed 
their ruin had he not been checked, first by letters from 
the Ehdn Dauran, and afterwards by the arrival of that 
officer. Ehdn Dauran was destined to die a soldier’s 
death ; but we cannot avoid seeing that he appears in 
an unfavouring light throughout the present business. 
Unwilling or unable to expel the Southerners himself, 
he grew jealous of a better man, and impeded his move- 
ments when a blow might have been struck that would 
have had important consequences. 

The only other competent commander of those times 
was the Nizam. Acting in the egotistic fashion then too 
common, he had connived at the Mahratta expedition 
in order to divert attack from his own territories. He 
now began to think that matters had gone too far. The 
Peshwa, seeing that Saddat did not advance beyond the 
Cb&mbal, made* a flank march in the direction of Del^ 
TtOj^UakAbdd and Tilpat were pillaged, the Imperial 
residance itself was insulted. But the success of l^e 
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movement went no further. Saadat hurried up by 
forced marches, and the Emperor mustered his remain- 
ing forces, while the Ehdn came up in a more leisurely 
manner. On this the Peshwa decamped. 

Meanwhile — about the middle of 1737 — ^the Nizam 
had arrived with a fresh division from the Deccan. The 
Peshwa, who had got back into the Duab, was driven 
out, and forced to retire south. Then, wheeling round, 
the Nizam followed, hoping to take >the offensive against 
the retiring foe. But he was unfjupported by the de- 
generate Government; and was surrounded and blockaded 
by the Mahrattas in Bhopal, then becoming an inde- 
pendent Muslim State, as it is to this day. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to break the line of blockade, he 
was forced to negotiate. The result was the surrender 
of Malwa and of the whole country between the Cham- 
bal and Narbada rivers. This war must have lasted 
some years ; the ignominious treaty is dated by Grant 
Duff so late as 11th February 1738. 

The Bajputs alone, by mingled negotiation and firm- 
ness, had kept their territories free of invasion. North 
of the Jumna the Viceroy of Audh, Saadat Khdn, main- 
tained order as well as he was able, with the aid of his 
nephew, afterwards to succeed him under the famous 
title of Safdar Jang (“ Piercer of the ranks of battle ”). 
Further still towards the head of the Diidb, Eamr-ud- 
din, the Yazir, made an attack upon Jdnsath, and the 
adjacent seats of the Bdrha Sdyids, near Muzafamagar, 
w^h he laid waste with slaughter. 

While the country was being thus harassed by Mah- 
ratta greed and Muslim contentiousness; and rebellion, 
a foreign danger suddenly appeared. It has never been 
certainly known what was the immediate motive of 
Nddir Shdh’s incursion into Hindustdn. All that can 
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be positively asserted on the subject is shovm in the 
following summary. 

Nddir was bom of Turkman parents in the province 
of Khorasan about 1688 a.d When seventeen years 
old he was taken captive by the Uzbegs, among whom 
he remained in slavery about four years. After escaping 
thence he led a life of adventure for some years ; till, 
having gradually collected a band of unscrupulous fol- 
lowers, he became paramount in his native province. The 
Afghdns, who were then dominant in Persia, attacked 
him without success ; and he ultimately overthrew their 
power and restored the Safavi dynasty of Persia in 
the person of Shah Tahmasp. In 1731 — acting as 
generalissimo of the Shah — he attacked the Osmanli 
Turks and wrested from them a part of Armenia ; and 
in the following year imprisoned the feeble sovereign 
and administered the Empire of Persia in the name of 
Shdh Abbds, his (Tahmasp’s) son. In the beginning of 
1736 Abbds died, and Nddir became king, in reality 
and in title. He once more attacked the Osmanlis, and 
forced them to cede Georgia. He now resolved to 
attack the Afghdns, and captured Candahdr. Proceed- 
ing thence to Odbul, about the end of 1737, he took* 
that city from the Deputy Governor, who held it for the 
Emperor of Hindustan ; then, alleging a pretext in the 
slaughter of one of bis agents at Jalalabad, came down 
upon the Punjab, with some trouble from the Afghdns 
and a feeble opposition from the Mughol governor, Ndsir 
£hdn. The Shah was at the head of a mixed force, 
of which the nucleus were Persian KizUhdsh. Like all 
great commanders, he was a strict disciplinarian. In 
the stage of his career which we are considering .his 
system was justice, of the rewarding sort, tempered 
with severity. Later on severity prevailed, 
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It was believed bj the Hinda writer followed by Dow 
that Nddir’s inyasion was brought about by an invita- 
tion jointly addressed to him by Saidat and the Niz^m. 
Saadat was himself a Persian, and a man of intrigue ; 
but the old Turkman was his rival, and an habitual 
servant and supporter of the Mughol throne, who was 
hardly likely to join in an act of villainy for which he 
could scarcely have had much temptation, and from 
which it is difficult to suppose that he could expect any 
advantage. Let him have the benefit of the doubt which 
assuredly exists. The painstaking, but not always 
accurate, author of the Siyat -til-Matukhann says that the 
Persian Government had long been urging, by repeated 
envoys, grievances which the Court of Dehli persistently 
disregarded. But, although favourable generally to 
Saadat, he admits that this noble had some correspon- 
dence with the Sh^h. 

On hearing that the Persians had reached Lahore the 
Emperor Muhamad moved from Dehli at the head of a 
considerable army, accompanied by the Heir Apparent, 
Mirza Ahmad, and his chief officers, Eamr-ud-din, the 
Khdn DaurAn, and the Niz4m. He reached Kam AI 
about the middle of February 1738« and was joined there 
by Saddat, the Audh viceroy, with some fifty thousand 
horse. Meanwhile, the Persian army, which had met 
with little opposition since it debouched from the Ehaibar 
pass, had moved slowly through the Punjab, wasting the 
CQtmtry with a deliberate malice which must be charged 
to the account of its leader, seeing that he had his 
people completely in hand. 

On the 24th of February 1788, SaAdat made a sudden 
and. probably insinoere attack on a body of Persians who 
had attempted — or pretended — ^to plunder hiad^ a gfpge. 
Pursuing the beaten foe too fsr he was surrounded by 
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a superior force. The Emperor ordered the Ehin 
Daurdu to his support ; and the old soldier moved 
hastily out without awaiting the support of his guns. 
He came, however, too late to save Saadat — ^if that chief 
required saving, which is questionable ; when the Kh<Cn 
Daur^ arrived the Viceroy was already a prisoner in 
the hands of the Persians. The Mughol general him* 
self was overpowered and mortally wounded in the 
encounter that ensued. 

The Persian monarch, however, was sobered by this 
unexpected resistance. The Hindustanis had fought 
better than he expected. His own force was not very 
large, and had been nearly decimated in the long and 
obstinate fighting of the day. He was therefore prepared 
to listen favourably to the negotiations which the Nizdm 
opened in the name of the Emperor, of which the main 
point was that Nadir should retire with a reasonable 
indemnity. 

It has been shown that Saadat was a Persian, who 
was suspected of conniving at the proceedings of his 
compatriots. His premature attack and his sudden 
capture formed a ground of suspicion. His complicity 
with the invasion receives further confirmation from 
the fact that it was at his suggestion that Nddir 
ultimately rejected the proposals of the Nizdm; and 
— ^whether or no he is answerable for the original 
incursion — his memory must for ever bear the burden of 
all the farther evil that was now to fall on his adopted 
country. 

Uimerved by a life of self-indulgence, and dis- 
turbed in his mind by suspicions of all around 
him, the Emperor Muhamad suddenly ordered his 
litter and caused his porters to carry him into the 
Persian camp. He was received with due courtesy 
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and introdaced into N&dir’s presence. Seating him 
on his own left, the rough and earnest warrior 
addre^d him in terms of merited reproach : “ What 

a n^Ji^ in Isliim are you ! You not only pay tribute to 
ly heathen savages in the south, but, 'when an invader 
comes against you, as I have done, you give up the 
game without one honest struggle.” He then ordered 
refreshments for the fallen monarch, and retired into 
another tent to consult with his Minister as to the terms 
to be offered. On returning to<4.he tent of audience he 
found the frivolous Muhamad quietly devoting himself 
to the repast that had meantime been served. ” What 
a man is this,” cried Nadir to his Minister, who accom- 
panied him, “ who can take so easily the loss of power 
and liberty ! But there are only two ways of meeting 
trouble ; either one must suffer patiently or act boldly, 
either despise fortune or exert all one’s powers to subdue 
it. Muhamad chooses the former, the second is the 
course for me.” He then informed his philosophic 
prisoner that he had no quarrel with the house of 
Taimur, but found it absolutely impossible that he 
should retire without first proceeding to the capital. 
It was necessary that his men should enjoy some 
repose before marching back ; while he himself must 
be paid an adequate indemnity for the expenses of 
the war. 

The Niz£m was obliged to submit. He was, it may 
he remembered, Lieutenant-General of the Empire, and 
had superseded his incapable cousin the Yazir in the 
government of affairs. But the Commander-in-Chief 
had died of his wounds ; the Emperor was domesticated 
in the camp of the invaders ; and the Mughol army had 
lost its leaders and felt, probably, no stomach for farther 
They anulgainated with tiie Feraians» and all 
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moved slowly on the metropolis. Dehli was reached on 
the 19th of March, and good order was preserved in the 
camp and city. 

The terms of the indemnity wonld probably have now 
been arranged, the money paid, and the country 
evacnated peaceably, but for an unforeseen event. A 
petty provocation offered to a private soldier led, one 
evening, to a quarrel. Some armed citizens attacked a 
party of Persians. Blood was shed, a tumult arose, 
the rumour was spread that Nadir was killed, many 
Persians were slaughtered. Nadir was awoke at mid- 
night with the report that his men were being massacred 
in the city. Hurrying from the palace he proceeded 
to the Ohandui Chauk to examine mto the matter for 
himself. Here he found that the report was correct. 
On this the ferocity of the soldier of fortune came upon 
him, that mood of mad anger which must usually be 
latent in the character of such a man. Q-nns were 
ordered out, and the streets swept with grape. Then, 
seated on the terrace of the mosque (then recently built) 
of Baushan-ud-Daula, next to the police-station, he 
personally superintended the punishment of the offend- 
ing city. From daybreak to four o’clock in the after- 
noon a methodical murder of the people went on, till 
the Dariba, a bazaar close by, ran red with the blood 
of bankers and merchants, the neighbouring quarter 
was set on fire, and many houses were reduced to 
aiEdies. No one dared to remonstrate with the stem 
despot, for (as a native chronicler relates) “ his coun- 
tenance was dark and terrible.” At length the Persian 
Minister accompanied the Emperor Muhamad to the 
spot, and there, weeping and lamenting in the attitude 
and manner of suppliants, they stood before the man 
of blood and pleaded for the remnant of the peqfle, 

U 
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The word of pardon was then issued, the Eotwdl was 
sent through the city with Persian heralds proclaiming 
peace, and eveiy sabre was sheathed as readily as it 
had been drawn. But, in the nine hours during which 
those weapons had been unsheathed, one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons, if truth be told, had perished, 
-victims to a -wrangle over the price of an ounce of 
oil. Nadir then returned to the palace, where the 
weeping Muhamad was soon* consoled. They sate 
on the throne side by side ; 4hat great and precious 
throne that had been completed by the magnificent 
Shah Jahdn, and had since his time been the seat of 
occupants of such varied character ; it had been 
plundered by the Saiyids, and was now stripped of its 
remaining decorations, though the framework is said to 
exist to this day at Teheran. The proceeds of plunder 
included the famous Eoh-i-nur diamond, now among 
the British regalia ; various sums were assessed upon 
the members of the Dehli nobility and mercantile 
men, who had to collect the money as they could, 
and many of whom committed suicide. Saadat of 
Audh was believed to have been among these ; what 
is certain is that he died at the time, the night before 
the massacre. Including the indemnity, the amount 
taken out of the country by the Persians was estimated 
as high as one hundred and forty-three millions of 
British sterling. The indirect losses, the suspension 
of industry, the loss of labour, the demoralisation, who 
shall- estimate ? 

It vras the 25th of May (O.S.) when the Persians 
marched out of Dehli, in as good order and discipline 
as when they entered. Nddir took with him a lady 
said to have been the grand-daughter of Shdh Jah4n 
— ^more probably of his son Murid — whom he had 
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married to one of his sons, together with a treaty by 
which the Emperor Muhamad had ceded to him the 
whole of the provinces of Cabul and Sindh. He re- 
turned to his own country, where he became a cruel 
tyrant, and finally perished by assassination, his throne 
being overturned, and his dynasty destroyed. 

Historical memory must travel back many centuries 
to find a parallel to the shock received by the Empire 
from this short but terrible affair. In three short 
months a death-blow had been struck at prestige and 
prosperity which had grown under the labours of Akbar 
and Abul Fazl, and which might, under ordinary con- 
ditions, have lingered on for ages, like the contempora- 
neous Empire of China. Nor was the swift agony imme- 
diately final, nor was there anything to take the vacant 
place. The welfare of Hindustan was to ebb slowly 
still. The Empire was to stand a spectacle of tardy 
ruin ; like some monarch of the wood whose trunk has 
been hollowed by age and its top struck by lightning ; 
yet the old tree continues to cumber the ground, an 
unsightly and unprofitable mass. 

The NizAm continued to live at Dehli, being repre- 
sented in the Deccan by his able and virtuous son N4sir 
Jang. This Prince successfully resisted the Mahrattas, 
who, in consequence, turned once more towards Hindu- 
stan. But when they had reached the northern border 
of Bundelkhand, and were about to cross the Jumna, 
they heard of the death of the Peshwa B5ji Bao« and 
returned to Satdra. 

In the following year (1741) a Mughol army made a 
campaign against several of the Hindu princes ; it over- 
came the Jats and Bhadaurias, but failed in Bundel- 
khand. About the same time Mir Manu, or Mfiin-nd- 
din — of whom we shall hear more — went to Ajmir as 
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gorenior, but soon returned, Spfter making over the 
power there to Raja Jai Singh. 

Towards the end of the year the Nizam went south- 
wards, and got as far as Burhdnpur, where he took the 
power over from his son Ndsir. His eldest son, G-hAzi- 
nd-din, remained at Dehli as Amir-ul-Umra (Premier 
Peer) in the room of the late Abd-us-Samad (Eh^ 
Daurdn), slain (as we saw) in the battle of EamAl. 
Ahmad Shah, the Heir Apparent, remained secluded in 
the palace, taking no share in «the sports to which his 
father was so much addicted, but for which increasing 
physical infirmity was fast rendering him unfit. 

In 1743 died the Mirza Bdja, Jai Singh Siwai, the 
astronomer and the founder of Jaipur. He was over 
eighty years of age, and had played a conspicuous part 
for half a century. He was succeeded by his son Ishri 
Singh. 

The Deccan had now, as we have seen, become prac- 
tically severed from the Empire. The next loss was 
that of a province much nearer to the centre. A 
Pathdn soldier of fortune, named DAiid EhAn, had, in 
the early part of the reign, associated himself with a 
petty Hindu chief at Sarauli in the north-west comer of 
Elatahr — or Rohelkhand, as it is now called — and organ- 
ized a gang of free-booters. In the plunder of a neigh- 
bouring village Ddiid had captured a lad of the JAt tribe, 
whom he brought up as a Muslim, giving him the name 
of Ali Muhamad, and treating him as a son. .Some 
7ears later the two quarrelled with their Hindu friend, 
and entered the service of the Imperial Subahdir, Azmat 
Ehdn; and, on the death of DAtid, his adopted son 
became the head of the Rohelas (or *' Bohillas ”) in 
those parts and threw off all submission to the Qoort 
of Dehli. In 1745 a force was sent against him, and he 
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was routed and taken. Being soon alter releasedi, 
he established himself at Aola, and became virtoallj 
independent. About the same time the Eastern Bubaha 
(Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa) ceased to pay tribute, and 
were formed into a hereditary dominion under a Turk- 
man soldier of fortune, named Allah Wirdi, who had 
long been in power there, having slain the last Imperial 
Viceroy ; he is known to English historians as Aliverdi 
Ehan.’’ Kandahdr and Kabul had been permanently 
separated ever since their conquest by Nadir. The pro- 
vinces of Hindustan and the Punjab, though remaining 
nominally Imperial, also ceased to pay any revenue to 
Dehli ; and the Emperor’s pleasures were only supported 
by what income his servants could raise from the crown- 
lands in the immediate neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. But a new generation of Mughol nobles was 
now rising, who only needed a competent leader to pro- 
duce at least a temporary rally in the decay of the once 
mighty Empire. 

After the assassination of Nadir Shah — which took 
place in the night of the 12th May 1747 — one of the 
officers, an Afghan of the Abddli tribe named Ahmad 
KhAn — possessed himself of Kandahar and laid the 
foundation of the modern Afghan power. In the bp- 
ginning of 1748 the Abdali chief — henceforth known by 
the title Ahmad Shdh — having become master of Kdbul, 
moved on the Punjab by way of Peshawar, and reached 
Lahore without opposition. But he had over-estimated 
both his own strength and the weakness of the enemy. 
The Emperor Muhamad, suffering apparent^ under a 
functional weakness of the heart, was unwidf^ or un- 
able to take the field. But he was enabled to muster a 
considerable force by the aid of Safdar Jang, the new 
Yiaexoj of Audh. The army was under the nominal 
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command of the Heir Apparent, Mirza Ahmad, but really 
led by the Paymaster — whose office, indeed, involyed 
the chief command of the forces. For eleven days skir- 
mishes occurred near the old town of Sirhind, not far 
from Ambala ; and on Friday, the 11th March, a more 
decisive action took place, commenced by an artillery- 
fire from the invaders. The occasion is memorable as 
the last on which a Hindustani army, by its unaided 
exertions, defeated a northern attack. The Paymaster, 
Eamr-ud-din, was killed in his tei),!' by a round-shot, and 
some degree of panic arose among the Imperialists, by 
which the Abdali at first profited. But the deceased 
Minister’s son, Mir Manu, was a resolute successor in 
the command ; he was well seconded by Safdar Jang, 
and the fight was maintained until a magazine of rockets 
in the Afghan ranks exploded with great and fatal effect. 
The Abdali, finding his men disheartened, and having a 
good deal of plunder, the loss of which he was unwilling 
to hazard, determined to retire while he could still do so 
in good order. Five days later there was a renewal of 
the fighting ; but it seems to have been little more than 
a cannonade, under the mask of which the Abdali with- 
drew his troops and booty. No serious pursuit was 
attempted by the Indian officers, who were doubtless 
rejoiced to have got rid of the invaders so cheaply. 

When the news reached Dehli the Emperor’s nerves 
underwent a fatal shock. He retired to his chamber and 
spent the night in solitary lamentation. Next day he 
appeared as usual in darbdr, and attempted to go on 
with the business of the morning. Everyone was loud 
in praise %f Eamr-udrdin, the deceased oonuuander. 
The monarch listened, but it was with a mnlritig 
courage. At last he spoke : “ The staff of my old 
age is broken,” he murmured ; “ no such faithful ser- 
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vant can I ever find again.” As he was thus bewailing 
himself, a sudden fit, probably of angina pectoHs, came 
on him, and he slipped from his seat. His attendants 
sprang forward to raise him ; but life was extinct. This 
event took place on, or about, the 16th April 1748. 

Muhamad Shah was a type of his race ; physically 
active, and even brave, not deficient in intelligence, but 
morally feeble and irresolute. A Mughol friend said of 
him that his soul was like a lake, whose waters, easily 
agitated by a passing breeze, resumed their calm as soon 
as the cause of disturbance passed away. The circum- 
stances of his end, however, seem to show that he could 
feel more deeply than this description would indicate. 

Note. — The authorities for this chapter — besides the 
Siyar-ul-Mutdlchann and the native historians translated 
by Elliot and Dowson — are Dow, Grant Duff, Fraser’s 
Life of Nadir Shah, and Beale’s Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary. The variations between Old and New Style 
make it impossible to fix the dates with exact accuracy. 
Indeed, it is not always easy to identify even the years. 
Fraser’s book contains particulars of the Dehli massacre 
communicated by Sirbaland Khan, who was a clerk em- 
ployed in the accounts of the indemnity. The book was 
published in 1742, and is a careful study of the Indian 
part of the Shah’s career. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AHMAD SHAH. ’aLAMOIE II. OAMPAION OP ABDAlI. 

A.D. 1748-1761. 

The author of the SiyUr-til-M utdh hami thus refers to the 
death of Mohamad Shdh : It may be said with truth 
that under his reign the subjects enjoyed much tran- 
quillity : the Government being still respected, the 
honour of the Empire maintained, and the majesty of 
the Throne preserved. For, after his demise, every- 
thing went to wreck, and he may be considered as the 
seal of the House of B4bar.” 

Nevertheless, there was a certain promise about the 
opening of the new reign. Ahmad Shah was proclaimed, 
without opposition, on his return to Dehli about a week 
after his father’s death ; and he appeared to be supported 
by a competent set of ministers. The old Niz4m was a 
match for the Mahrattas south of the Narbada ; and the 
gallant Manu was endeavouring to strengthen himself in 
the Puiqdb, where an irruption of the Afghans under the 
Emperor’s namesake, Ahmad the Abddli, might at any 
time be expected. Abul Mansur— or Safdar Jang — 
nephew and son-in-law of the late Saidat, was Viceroy 
of Audh ; and another Shddat — who held the offices of 
Premier Peer and Paymaster-General — was appointed to 
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the GoTemorBhip of Bajputdn — ^then greatly distnrBed 
by contentionB among the native Bdjaa. 

On the 19th June 1748 the Nizdm died at Barhdn- 
pur,* leaving his usurped dominions to be fought for by 
his sons in the Mughol manner. Safdar Jang, who had 
been nominated Prime Minister, but had forebome the 
honour while the old man lived, now assumed the titular 
functions ; the power being, to a great extent, exercised 
by the Empress-Mother. 

Enough has been seen of the Nizam in the course of 
the preceding narrative to make it plain that he was a 
man of extraordinary merit, who would have been more 
distinguished on a more distinguished stage. Nawdb 
Ghulam Hosain, the author of the'S^^ar, quaintly opines 
that “ avarice and ambition were the basis of his cha- 
racter ; if we can get over that, we shall find him to have 
been a combination of all sorts of excellent qualitieB.” 
Bather will a more extended view of comparative his- 
tory perceive in him a person of unusual resolution, 
shrewdness, beneficence, literary skill, and — above all 
things — a prudence that never failed. His house was 
always open to poor scholars from every region of the 
East between the Balkan and the Pamir; he left a 
volume of lyrics that are still read ; he built mosques, 
caravansarais, palaces, bridges, and canals; his temper 
was scarcely ever ruffled. This was the essential man ; 
the grasping and egoism were the result of circum- 
stances. Of ancient and distinguished Turkmdi^ lineage, 
and of unapproachable genius, he towered among his 
contemporaries to such an extent that the great Minister 
Zulfik&r Khan, in the height of his power, never dreamed 

* It 18 said by Elphinstone that he died at Aroot at the age of 
Beveatif. 8 even. He was, however, over 100 according to the best 
anthoritieB. (Vide Beale, in vac.) 
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of social equality with Chin Eulich Khan, 'Asaf J4h, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, or with Firoz Jang, his father. And 
he was that which is rarest among men — a Founder ; 
and the State which he founded is still living and 
strong. 

Having filled the place, left vacant at Court by the 
decease of the Nizam, by the appointment of Safdar 
Jang, the best man left him, the Emperor ought to 
have taken care that the new Prime Minister was duly 
trusted and duly supported. Instead dC this, he with- 
drew from all share in public business, and loft the 
provinces lo their growing disintegration, while he en- 
joyed the pleasures to which his opportunities appeared 
to invite. This frivolity was inherited on both sides. 
We have seen that hie father was a careless man of the 
world ; his mother was something worse — a Hindu 
dancing-girl named Udham Bai, who assumed the style 
of “ Nawab Kudsiya Begam.” She was entirely go- 
verned by a favourite named Jdvid Khan, for whom she 
procured the title of Nawab Bahadur, and who — ^without 
responsible office — undertook the management of all 
public business. 

The two chief remaining provinces, the Punjab and 
Rohelkhand, soon became the scene of violent and 
bloody contests. The Pathans, Bohelas or Bohillas, 
defeated Safdar Jang, carrying the war into his domi- 
nions, and the Minister was only able to retrieve his 
losses by the dangerous and disgraceful expedient of 
calling in the aid of the Mahrattas. With this assis- 
tance Safdar Jang combined that of the Jdts — a rising 
Hindu power to be described presently — and was thus 
enabled to drive the Bohillas across the G-anges and 
push them up into the Tarai, or swampy country at 
the foot of the Kamaon hills, where famine and fever 
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would soon have completed their min had not their 
enemies been diverted by the appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lahore of the foreign Afghans under 
Ahmad the Abdali. The Malirattas were idemnified 
for their services by being allowed to occupy a part 
of Brohelkhand and to draw tribute from the remainder. 
In further consideration of these grants they promised 
to assist in the campaign against the Abddli. But when 
they arrived at Dehli it was found that Manu, the Viceroy 
of the Punjab, had already been obliged to conclude peace 
with the Abdali by consenting to hold the provinces of 
Multan and Lahore as his feudatory, an arrangement in 
which the imbecile Government had acquiesced. 

Mention has been before made of two parties in the 
Mughol State, the Shias, Persians, or “ Lords of Irdn,” 
and the Sunnis, Turkmans, or “ Lords of Turan.” In 
general we shall usually find the latter associated with the 
foreign Muslim invaders, the former being accordingly 
led to be dependent on the support of the Hindu powers. 

Meanwhile the Imperial Government had been equally 
discredited on the southern side of the capital, where 
the titular Viceroy of Hajputan had been sent to operate 
with a showy force. This was Saadat Khdn, the Pay- 
master-General, who was charged to mediate between 
two pretenders to the Bajaship of Jodlipur, and marched 
out to take up his office at Ajmir by the ancient road 
of the Empire which led through the J4t countiy. 
Had he been an intelligent member of the Iranian 
party to which he belonged, he would have conciliated 
Suraj Mai, the able chief of the Jdts, and endea- 
voured to carry out his object by impartiality backed 
by a show of force. Instead of this he wasted his time 
and strength by irritating hostilities towards the J4ts, 
and, when at last he reached Ajmir, he was natorally 
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unsupported by Suraj Mai, and allowed himself to be 
entangled in the B^jput intrigues which it had been 
the object of his mission to suppress. After fifteen 
months of futile efforts he returned without having 
done anything, and at once turned his attention to an 
attempt against the position of the favourite, Jdvid. 
Hereupon the Turkish element was employed against 
him ; he was dismissed &om all his titles and offices ; 
GhAzi-ud-din, one of the NizAm’s sons, became Amir- 
ul-TJmra, or Captain-General; and Sj^fdar Jang, seeing 
the party of IrAn for the present overthrown, departed 
in disgust to his independent Viceroyship in Audh. 

GhAzi-ud-dih’s tenure of office was but brief. His 
brother, Nasir Jang, had died about two years after his 
father, slain in a tumult 5th December 1750. This 
event, and the consequent struggles for power at 
HaidarAbAd, determined the Am'ir to make over his 
office at Dehli to his nephew, Mir Shahab-ud-din, and 
proceed to the Deccan in order to assert his claim to 
the more substantial post of Viceroy there. Deccan 
politics being beyond our sphere, we need only note that 
he died at AurangAbad in October 1752. 

Gladly did the remains of the Persian party see 
their rival thus depart, little dreaming of the dangerous 
eharacter of the able, unscrupulous boy whom he left 
behind. This youth — ^he was but sixteen — was appointed 
Captain-General with the sanction of Safdar Jang, who 
was still titular Vazir of the Empire, and who about this 
time returned to Dehli, where he procured the assassi- 
nation of the favourite, JAvid, and contemplated the 
acquisition of supreme power. But the yoUng Amir — 
whom we are in future to know by the title of his late 
uncle, GhAzi-ud-din — ^was by no means disposed to 
ahquieace in the return to power of the parfy of IrAn. 
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Moreover, the Emperor, who was a Snnni, was disposed 
to favour the foreign, or Turanian party of the Afgh&ns 
and Turkm^s. 

Jdvid’s murder took place on the 28th August 1752, 
and was the signal for a fierce outbreak between the two 
parties : the contest which had been conducted with 
something like constitutional decorum between the Per* 
sian Saddat Ali and the old Nizam, was now renewed 
in a coarser and cruder form between the nephew of 
the former and the grandson of the latter. The streets 
of Dehli became the scene of open war between the 
two factions. Many splendid remains of the old cities 
in the neighbourhood were destroyed in these operations. 
The Viceroy of Audh — who desired to resume the active 
exercise of his power as Vazir, but was excluded from 
the city — called in the Jats under Suraj Mai, and plun- 
dered the environs ; a hastion of the wall of New Dehli 
was breached, the victory of the Persian faction seemed 
secure. But Mir Manu, the governor of the Punjdb, 
sent aid to his young kinsman at the critical moment. 
A party of veteran soldiers, inured in Afghan warfare, 
came down from the Punjdb to the aid of Ghazi-ud-din ; 
the Turanians triumphed, and Ghdzi became master of 
the* State and its forces. The post of Vazir was taken 
from Safdar Jang and given to Intizdm-ud-daula, the 
KMtJehdndn, son of the late Eamr-ud-din. The date of 
this revolution is about the end of 1758. Safdar Jang, 
indisposed to submit, raised the standard of reb^on, 
and was joined by Suraj Mai. Their combination was 
defeated with aid from the Mahrattas, and Safdar Jang 
— who was more remarkable for sagacity than courage — 
retired once more to his own 'territory of Audh. The 
of the Captain-General fell heavily on the JAta, hik 
deserted allies. At the same time the Mahrattae, niider 
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chiefs of the Holkar and Sindhia families, overran 
Gujarat and Eajput^, placing both Bdjput and Imperial 
territory under contribution and then joining the 
Imperialists in their attack upon the Jats. 

The Emperor and his new Vazir seem now to have 
thought that matters had gone far enough ; for the Jats 
were dangerous enemies, and the Vazir was jealous of 
the ascendency of his young kinsman and patron. 
Accordingly, when the latter — who was besieging Bhart- 
pur, the Jat capital — sent to D^^flili for a siege-train, it 
was refused, and a letter was despatched to Suraj Mai 
encouraging him in resistance. 

The Emperor was now in a situation that called for 
qualities to which he had no pretension. His Minister, 
Intizdm-ud-daula, offered him the choice of two lines of 
conduct, either of which seemed to promise safety, if not 
success. To recall Sadar Jang and openly collect all the 
Hindu princes to espouse the cause of the Jats would 
probably cost but one campaign, well-planned and vigor- 
ously executed. On the other hand, to support the 
audacious Captain-General honestly and without reserve 
would ensure immediate repose while it crashed a for- 
midable Hindu power. 

The irresolute voluptuary before whom these plans 
were laid was unable to accept either in a manful spirit. 
As soon as he could muster a force he marched out of 
the capital with the avowed intention of supporting the 
Captain-General, his unavowed intention being to co- 
operate with the Jdts and place his too able Lieutenant 
between two fires. He wrote a second letter to Suraj 
Mai, to whom he promised that he would fall on the 
rear of the army that 'was beleaguering them in his 
name, if the Jits would at the same time make a sortie 
from their fortress and attack Ghazi in front. 
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Safdar Jang, not being snmmoned, remained snllenly 
aloof. The Emperor's letter fell into the hands of the 
Captain-General, by whom it was returned to the writer 
with open menaces. The alarmed monarch began to 
fall back upon the capital, pursued by his rebellious 
Minister. Holkar, coming up from another quaxter, fell 
unexpectedly upon the Imperialists at Sikanderdbdd (near 
Bulandshahr), where he seized the camp. The ladies 
of the Emperor’s family were stripped of all their orna- 
ments and sent to Dehli in country-carts. The pusil- 
lanimous Emperor himself fled precipitately into Dehli, 
where he and the Yazir took refuge in the palace, in 
which they were promptly invested by their pursuing 
enemies. 

Knowing the man with whom they had to deal, they 
ought to have seen that their last hope was in a spirited 
resistance, combined with an earnest appeal to the Audh 
viceroy and to the Jat chief, who might, perhaps, have 
been able to arrive in time to rescue them ; and that is 
believed to have been the tenour of the Vazir’s advice. 
But the Emperor, too ready to see the difficulties which 
this course, no doubt, presented, preferred a timid and 
temporising policy. Upon this, the Vazir retired to his 
house, which he prepared to defend to the last ; and 
the remaining adherents of the Emperor admitted the 
Captain-General into the palace, and made terms for 
themselves. 

Ghdzi-ud-din on this invested himself with the official 
robes of Yazir, and convened a durbdr from which he 
obtained, as a vote of the Cabinet, what was doubtless 
the suggestion of his own ambition. “ This Pddshdh," 
said the assembled nobles, “ has shown his unfitness 
for rule. He is unable to cope with the Hindus, he is 
false and fickle towards the Muslims. Let him be de- 

22 
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posed in favour of a worthier son of Taimur ! ” This 
resolution was at once carried out ; the Empercp* was 
blinded and sent to the Salim-G-arh, the State-prison of 
the palace ; and a son of Jahanddr Shah proclaimed by 
the title of Alamgir the Second. The date of these 
events is 5th June 1754. Intizam-ud-Daula was de- 
prived of his wealth and dignities, and, subsequently, 
put to death. 

The new Emperor was an eldferly man — his father, it 
will be remembered, died in ITiKS. He had devoted his 
sequestered existence to the study of theology. He was 
devout and scrupulous in attendance at public wor- 
ship, but not thought likely to take an active part in 
administration of St&te affairs. EUs unhappy predeces- 
sor was no further molested ; and remained in seclusion 
till 1775, when he died a natural death. Intiz4m-ud- 
daula, the Ehdnkhandn, disappears from public life ; he 
is supposed to have been kept in custody till his murder 
in 1759, though the circumstances are not clearly 
traceable. 

One name, afterwards to become very prominent, is 
heard of for the first time during these transactions. 
Najib Khan was an Afghan soldier of fortune, married to 
the daughter of Dundi Ehdn, one of the sons of Ali 
Muhamad ; and he had obtained the northern districts 
in the partition of Itohelkhand, which took place after 
that chieftain’s death. Rising from the command of a 
sergeant’s guard, he signalised himself by courage and 
activity till, after making this powerful connection, he 
was entrusted with the district of Bijnaur as a jaigir or 
military fief. In 1758 he bore a part in the campaign 
against Safdar Jang when that noble was driven back 
into Audh. In that campaign Najib was wounded, and 
his prov^ess procured for him the &vofir of GhAzi, then 
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all-powerftil. He was now sent northward to take 
charge, of the country about Saharanpur, known in those 
days as “the Fifty- two Parganas,” which had been the 
fief of the Kh4nkhan4u Intiz4m-ad-daala ; this tract 
continued, for several generations, to form the territory 
of Najib’s family. Though not without the faults of a 
eondoUiere, he was superior to the Hindustanis of hie 
time, and possessed a stock of considerable persona 
merit ; being active, painstaking, and true to his engage- 
ments. When he surmounted his initial difficulties he 
proved himself a capable administrator. He ruled over 
the dwindled Empire for nine years ; and died a peace- 
ful death, leaving his estates to his son, and his govern- 
ment at Dehli in a valid condition, ready to be taken 
over by the lawful monarch when so disposed. He was 
— as we shall see hereafter — held in high esteem by the 
British in Bengal. 

But the dominions of Akbar had fallen by this time 
into a pitiable state. Although the whole of the penin- 
sula still owned the nominal sway of the Mughol Em- 
peror, no provinces remained in the actual possession of 
the Government save a part of the Upper Du4b, and a 
few districts south of the river Satlaj. Gujar4t was over- 
run by the Mahrattas ; Mdlwa and E4jputan had ceased to 
pay tribute or to acknowledge an Imperial Viceroy, the 
former being annexed to the Deccan, the latter held in 
sovereignty by its own Bdjas. The Jats were indepen- 
dent in the country south of Agra, and the Bangash 
Path^ns of Farokhdbad were equally so in the CeUtral 
Dll4b. Audh and Allahabad were, practically, a king- 
dom in the hands of Safdar Jang ; the Eastern Subah 
(Bahdr, Bengal, and Orissa) was similarly subject to the 
dynaaty of AIU Wirdi ; the Punjab was tributary to ^ 
A%hiU State of Eandabdr ; the Mahrattas were eaprenie 
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elsewhere, save where the Nizim kept them at arm’s 
length. 

Such power as was left to the Dehli Court was now 
openly appropriated by the youthful king-maker. The 
opportune death of Safdar Jang, on the 17th October 
1764, removed an obstacle out of Ghazi’s path ; while 
the intrepidity and severity with which (aided by Najib) 
he quelled a military mutiny, provoked by his own arbi- 
trary conduct, served as a wafning to all who might 
contemplate attacking him in Oirture. 

Of such there were not a few, and some in high places. 
The devout Emperor proved no more tractable in his 
Yazir’s hands than his predecessors, Farokh Siyar and 
Muhamad Shdh, had in those of the Bayids. A cabal 
was formed in the palace, whose constant intrigues 
neutralised whatever efforts the Vazir made at adminis- 
tration, and kept up a ceaseless irritation and suspicion 
in his mind. 

In the first year of the reign died Mir Manu — or 
Miiin-ud-din — Eegent of the Punjab, brother of the 
fallen Khankhan&n, and uncle to the young minister, 
Ghdzi-ud-din. Ahmad the Abdali, who claimed to be 
his sovereign or overlord, confered the Begency on 
Mann’s widow, who was to be aided by an ofidcer of 
local experience named Adina Beg, a Hindu by origin, 
and a self-made man, intelligent and bold. 

The Vazir, Ghdzi, conceived the project of taking 
advantage of his uncle’s death to recover the Punjab 
from Afghdn domination. Hastily raising such a force 
as the poor resources of the treasury could furnish, he 
marched out, accompanied by the Emperor’s eldest son 
Mirza Ali Ganhar. He sent a party of men into Lahore 
who seized the Regent in her bed, and returned to 
Dehli, leaving Adina Beg in charge of the provinces 
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which he claimed to have rescued from the Afghans. 
The conquest of his aunt was all that he had really 
performed, and even that was not complete, for the 
lady long refused to accept the situation, and uttered 
the most depressing predictions of coming evil. But 
the unabashed Yazir married her daughter, and bore, 
as best he might, the brunt of his mother-in-law’s 
displeasure. 

The AbdAli ruler was a person whose anger was 
far more serious. Stimulated by the solicitations of 
the Emperor’s cabal, and rejoicing at an excuse for 
fresh plunder, Ahmad marched from Kandahar with 
such rapidity that he was soon within twenty miles of 
the capital of Hindustan, where he arrived in the 
beginning of the year 1757. Accompanied by Najib — 
who, however, was in secret correspondence with the 
invader — the Vazir marched out to give battle; and 
BO complete was the isolation into which his violent 
temper had brought him, that he learned for the first 
time what was the true state of affairs when he saw 
the chief part of the army follow Kajib into the lines of 
the enemy, where they were received as guests who 
had been expected. 

In this strait the Yazir had recourse to his mother- 
in-law, whom he had apparently, by this time, made 
his fnend. Aided by her intercession, and further be- 
friended by the A%han leader’s secretary and chief 
adviser, he completely ingratiated himself with the 
Abddli. The latter, whose main object was the plunder 
of the wretched people of Hindustan, deputed Ghfizi to 
collect tribute in the Duab, while his own lieutenant, 
Sirddr Jahin Khan, proceeded to levy contributions 
from the J4ts. 

Gh4zi succeeded in bringing in a considerable amount 
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of booty. The attack upon the J&ts was not so suc- 
cessful ; throwing themselves into their many strong- 
holds, they defied the A^hdns and cut off their 
advanced parties in sudden sallies. Agra, too, made 
an obstinate and successful defence under a Mughol 
governor. The chief exploit of the Afghans was the 
surprise of a crowd of holiday-makers at Muttra, whom 
they attacked during a religious festival, and massacred 
wholesale. They then returned to Dehli, having 
suffered much from the heat ; and that unfortunate 
capital was plundered systematically for two months, 
from September to November 1757. 

On 'his departure, the Abddli was moved by the 
entreaties of the unfortunate Emperor to leave Najib 
in a position which might enable him to act as a check 
upon the lawless and cruel Yazir. Najib was appointed 
Amir-ul-Umra, and enjoined to support and protect the 
weak old sovereign. 

Having made these arrangements the Abddli went 
into cantonments at Anupshahr, on the Ganges; and 
thence in no long time departed to his own country, 
whence he had received bad news. He took with him 
some princesses of the house of Taimur who had 
solicited his protection, making Qne of them his own 
wife, and marrying another to his son whom he left in 
charge of the Punjdb. 

No sooner was his back turned than the Vazirdeclared 
open war against the new Amir, now entitled Najib-ud- 
daula. Surrounding himself with a guard of Mahratta 
mercenaries, he appointed a new Amir-vl-Umra, and 
drove Ntyib into his fief. About the same time Adina 
Beg attacked the A%h4ns near Lahore and forced them 
to retreat towards Pesh&war. He died soon after at 
IChinpar, near Hoshydrpar, leaving no successor* 
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Meantime Najib was invested, in his fort at Bnkart&l 
on the G-anges, by a Mahratta leader sent against Him 
by the Yazir. Appealing for help on the one side to 
Ahmad Abddli, and on the other to the new Nawdb of 
Andh, Najib made a stout defence. A large force of 
Mahrattas was accordingly detached to invade Bohel- 
hhand and arrest any efforts that might be made for his 
relief from the direction of Andh. The Bohelas, intimi* 
dated and perhaps really overpowered, retired to their 
usual place of refuge at the foot of the Eamaon Hills. 
The Mahrattas over-ran the greater part of Rohelkhand. 
Thus passed the rainy reason of 1758. 

Stirring events were at the same time occurring at 
Dehli. The Emperor’s eldest son, Mirza Ali Gauhar, 
was nominally in charge of the Crown lands in the 
neighbourhood of the capital when the Yazir contrived 
to induce him' to come into the city and take up his 
abode in what had been the house of Shdh Jahin’s 
Persian Minister, Ali Marddn. This was a fortified 
enclosure, the back of which looked on the river. Here 
he learned that the Yazir was sending a strong party 
to convey him by force into the Salim-Garh, so often 
mentioned as the State-prison situate within the precincts 
of the palace. 

The Prince had already been obliged, under a pretext 
of economy, to dismiss all his escort save a few oom> 
panions and a handful of picked guards. The author 
of the Siyar-ul-Mutahharin, whose father was at Dehli 
End an a^erent of the Prince at the time, names two 
of them, Sdyids, named, respectively, Mir Jdfiur Ali 
and A'zam *Ali Khdn ;■ from other sources we leam tbst 
a thud was a Hindu named B^ja Bamndth. Bj the 
adviiie of these faithful followers the prince xesohed to 
e«t his irsj out or perish in the attempt There a 
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breach in the back wall, towards the river, and while the 
bulk of the assailants were engaged in forcing an 
entrance by the front, clambering over the terraced 
roofs, and shooting down the sentries, the Prince, with 
his companions and a few troops, mounted their horses, 
rode through the breach, fell upon the party there sword 
in hand, and, having dispersed them with some slaughter, 
plunged into the sands of the Jumna. One alone — Azim 
Ali — halted in the rear, and undertook to oppose the 
pursuers while the Prince madev^ good his escape. He 
pain for his devotion with his life ; but the Prince got 
away towards Bahadurgarh. 

Here he first sought refuge in the camp of a Mahratta 
chief, by whom he was conducted in honour and safety 
to the landholder of the Baloch village of Farokh-nagar. 
Hence he proceeded northward to Najib-ud-daula, by 
whom he was treated with respect, but who, apparently, 
was afraid to harbour him long. Crossing Bohelkhand, 
with help firom one of the chiefs of the country, the 
royal wanderer reached Lucknow on the 19th January 
1759. Shujaa-udrdaula, son and successor of the 
deceased Viceroy, received him kindly ; and after a while 
persuaded him to go and try his luck in Bengal, where 
a revolution had lately followed the battle of Plassey 
(June 1757). The last independent Subahdar had fallen, 
and the British were masters of the situation. 

Ahmad, the Abdali, was by no means the man to put 
up with the proceedings of the Vazir. The latter had 
proved himself unworthy of the pardon and favour that 
had been extended to him the year before, by upsetting 
all the arrangements then made and oppressing the 
En^eror and his family, with whom the A^h&n chief 
was now so closely allied. On the other hand ShnjsA* 
ud-daula espoused the cause of the furtive Prince and 
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joined with Najib>ad-daala : the more readily, seeing that 
the territories of both were now menaced by the Vazir 
and his Mahratta associates. Calling on the Eohela 
Pathdns with Najib’s aid, and going to their relief with 
a force of his own, he engaged the Mahrattas. He had 
two good Mughol officers and also some Gosains, a kind 
of fighting friars just then coming into employ. By the 
skill of these leaders the Mahrattas were overthrown in 
a decisive action ; and Gobind Panth, their leader, only 
saved his life by a precipitate flight. Many of his people 
were drowned in crossing the Ganges. The Pathos, 
who had not joined in these operations, now began to 
recover courage, and the Viceroy of Audh joined Najib 
at Sakartdl. The news of the approach of the Afghans, 
by their old route of the Punjab, accelerated the retreat 
of the Mahrattas ; and Shujaa-ud-daula returned to Luck- 
now, which he reached on the 18th January 1760. 

But, during this campaign, a tragedy had been enacted 
at Dehli which displayed the wickedness of Gh4zi in the 
strongest light, and ended in his disappearance from 
public life. Conceiving that his uncle, the former £h£n- 
khandn, was siding with the harmless old Emperor in 
sympathising with Najib — on whose destruction he was 
bent — ^he resolved on putting them both to death. His 
uncle was apparently a prisoner, and, as such, easily 
slaughtered. With the Emperor a little more trouble 
was to be apprehended. Taking advantage of his weak 
point, the Yazir caused it to be made known that a 
hermit of prodigious sanctity had taken up his quarters 
in the ruined palace of Firoz Sh4h, some two miles 
south of the city of New Dehli. The helpless devotee 
detennined to consult the supposed holy man, and 're- 
paired to the ruiuB in a palanquin. Arrived ^t the deor 
indicated, he found a curtain, which was raised for his 
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admission. Mirza Bdbar, his son-in-law — ^who had 
attended him — was made to stay outside. Presently a 
cry for aid was heard from within; Babar drew his 
sword and tried to force his way to the Emperor ; but 
he was disarmed, bound, and sent back to the palace. 
Meanwhile, the supposed hermit proved to be a savage 
Uzbek, who, with the aid of three others, sawed off the 
old man’s head with his knife, and threw the corpse out 
of the window. The headless trunk^ stripped of its rich 
robe, lay on the ground until the Yazir allowed its re- 
moval and sepulture. This crime was committed on 
the 30th November 1759, three days after the murder 
of the Khdnkhdnan. 

A grandson of Kam Bakhsh, the ill-starred brother of 
Bahadur Shdh, was then taken out of the Sahm-Garh, 
and proclaimed Emperor ; but his name does not occur 
on the recognised lists. Ghazi attempted to carry on 
some kind of administration behind the screen so raised; 
but Ali Gauhar, the son of the deceased Emperor, was 
at hnce acknowledged as his successor, both by the 
people of the country and by the Abd£ti, who had by 
this time arrived at his old cantonment of Anupshahr, 
north-east of the capital. From thence he was able to 
hold uninterrupted communication with the Bohelas, 
with Najib, and with the Viceroy at Lucknow. 

Ghdzi, finding his position untenable, at first sought 
refuge with Suraj Mai, the J&t leader. Hence, as if 
haunted by the spirits of his victims, he went off, first to 
Fsrokhdbfid, then into the Deccan, always living in 
poverty and obscurity till discovered, years after, by the 
British police at Surat. Thence he went — by peimis- 
non of Warren Hastings — to Mecca ; and on his retain 
wimted EAbul, wheto jhe united himself to aPrince of the 
^ebli Houee, in wh<Qi% oomiMmy he led a band of free- 
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bootera into the Pnnjab. The Prince went mad at Mnl- 
tan; and Ghdzi, leaving him there, wandered into 
Bnndelkhand, where he got a small grant of land, and 
died — it is believed at Kalpi* — about the year 1800. 
There is more, perhaps, of what is called “poetical 
justice ” in these obscure and fury-hunted wanderings 
than in a swifter doom. 

About December 1759 the Abdali reached the capital, 
which was once more plundered. The heir was a fugi- 
tive, the throne was without an occupant. The Mah- 
rattas were practically paramount, save where the 
Afghan army might'be encamped, from the boundaries 
of the Nizdm and Haidar Ali to the frontier of Shuj^-ud- 
daula, the young Viceroy of Audh. Their actual chief 
was the Peshwa — the descendant of Sivdji being a mere 
puppet — and their armies were commanded by SadAsheo 
Bao, commonly called “ Bhao,” the cousin and Minister 
of the Peshwa. 

On hearing of the state of affairs at Dehli, the Bhao 
set out from the Mahratta head-quarters in the Deccan 
at the head of 20,000 chosen horse. The Peshwa’s son, 
Biswis Bao, destined by the Mahrattas for the throne of 
Hindustdn, accompanied the force as nominal head. 
The Bhao called in the Mahratta divisions that lay upon 
his road. He also took with him a corps of inliuitiy, 
partially imbued with French discipline and command^ 
by a man of the name of IbrAhim KhAn, who had onoe 
been a humble follower of the able French officer, /M. de 
Bussy. These men were known as “ GArdis,” wd had 
field-jueces of their own. 

The Bhao’s northward progress was joined by Mah- 
ratta bodies under such leaders as Gobind Pant (wlunn 


* Vide Jmml of Atiatie Sooioty of Bmgal, Mo. oexKVi. 
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we saw expelled from Bohelkhand), Holkar, and Sindhia. 
Manj of the Bajput chiefs also joined, as did Suraj Mai 
at the head of 20,000 Jats inured to war. It seemed a 
Hindu league against the long-dominant power of 
Islam, save that hopes were entertained of the adhesion 
of the “ Persian ” party (of which the Viceroy of Audh 
was head). To the Viceroy an appeal is said to have 
been made. In the general demoralisation that was now 
prevalent it was, perhaps, conceivable that the Viceroy 
might see his way to joining to eii'’ 4 )el the foreigners ; 
who, though Muslims, were not of his sect. His refusal 
is recorded in the Siyar. 

The absence of patriotism and disinterested motive, 
after an anarchy that had prevailed ever since the death 
of Bahadur Shah, just half a century before, does not 
rest solely on conjecture, or depend for its conception 
on the unaided efforts of the imagination. It is thus 
described by a contemporary writer quoted by Colonel 
Tod, the historian of the Bajputs : — 

“ The people of HinduBtd,n at this period thought only 
of personal safety and gratification. Misery was dis- 
regarded by those who escaped it ; and man, centred 
solely m self, cared not for his kind. This selfishness, 
destructive of public as of private virtue, became uni- 
versal.” 

Such were the circumstances in which occurred one 
of those singular international duels which reveal to 
races the secret of their irreconcilable differences, and 
^flow them to one another by the lurid light of hatred 
and war. 

The Bhao had prestige, and even splendour, tip to 
the^e times the Mahrattas had been light horse, each 
trooper carrying food and furniture, marching fifty miles 
a ds>y> nud ready to h#lt in cQ.mplete order jn the evening. 
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Now, they moved pompously, like an army of Mughols ; 
with camp and baggage, guns and musketeers. Holkar 
and Suraj Mai — old freebooters — shook their heads. 
Begular warfare was not the game they knew best ; they 
advised that families, and tents, baggage and heavy 
equipments, should be left in some impregnable port, 
like Jhansi or Gwalior, while the cavalry spread over 
the country, wasting and worrying in the old Mahratta 
manner. The advice was urged in vain. The Bhao 
had seen enough of French fighting in the south to value 
discipline and artillery ; he did not see that to attempt 
scientific soldiering with the means at his command 
was to sit upon two stools. 

On reaching Dehli, whence the Abddli had retired to 
hold easier communication with the Bohelas, the Mah- 
rattas found the citadel, in which the palace stood, 
tenanted by a Muslim garrison under a nephew of Sh&h 
Wali Khdn, the Afghan Vazir. After a brief bombard- 
ment the place was taken by escalade (in December 
1769), and a sum of seventeen lakhs of rupees obtained 
by tearing down the silver ceiling of the audience-hall 
and melting down the metal. 

The Abdali leader had fallen back on bis cantonment, 
probably at Anupshahr, where he thought it prudent to 
remain while he negotiated for the support of Shuj^-ud- 
daulK, which he, like the Mahrattas, thought obtainable 
and worth obtaining. He seems to have been occupied 
with the Bohelas all the early part of 1760; apd the 
rains were at hand, during which military operations 
would be almost impossible for want of roads and bridges. 
That would be the best, the latest, opportunity of nego- 
tiation. Najib was urgent that Shujad’s co-operation 
should be obtained at any price. But he pointed out 
that the negotiation would be too difficult and delicate 
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to be trusted to letters or to any ordinary envoy. The 
Sh^'s reply was to persuade Najib to undertake the 
mission himself; and the Bohela chief accordingly 
waited on the Viceroy in his camp at Mehndi Ghat. 
His arguments, addressed to the Nawdb with earnest- 
ness and skill, were completely successful. Shujad, 
after listening carefully to Najib and consulting with 
his mother, resolved to adopt the cause of Islam. He 
sent his family to Lucknow and returned with Najib 
to the camp of the Abdili, whej;e they were warmly 
welcomed by the Afghdn leader. The camp moved down 
to Shdhdara. 

The Bhao, however, was not yet convinced of the 
hopelessness of his attempts to secure the aid of the 
Viceroy. It must be remembered that the Viceroy was 
a Shia and a hereditary antagonist of the party of 
“ Turan ” ; a fact which would be known to Mahratta 
diplomacy. The Viceroy, however, never wavered, 
though he amused the Bhao with pretences of negotia- 
tion. But all the correspondence was conducted with 
the knowledge of Najib ; the Afghdn minister was also 
cognizant of the affair and disposed to grant terms to 
the Hindus. It was carried on through the agency of 
Pandit Kdshi Raj — who is our chief authority for the 
events of the campaign — and who (being himself a 
Hindu) was willing to believe that war might yefr be 
averted by the expedient of a partition of the countiy. 

In point of fact the only result of these negotiations 
was to shake the confidence of Suraj Mai, the Jat leader, 
already distrustful of the Bao’s method of warfare, who 
soon i^r abandoned the confederacy. 

At length arrived the Dasahra, a festival that is 
nsnally regarded by the Hindus as the end of the rainy 
season, and a sacred and aiu^icious day for the eom* 
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ment of a war.* The Bhao now gave the first provo- 
cation by catting up a garrison of A%hdns at Eunjpura, 
on the Jnmna, aboat eighty miles north of Dehli. The 
river was still brimming with autumnal floods, but a 
ford was discovered, when the Abdali, in hot indignation, 
threw his forces across at Bughpat, some fifty miles lower 
down. This took place between the 23rd and 25th 
October. Many were drowned in crossing. On the 
afternoon of the 26th a skirmish took place a little to 
the north of Sonpat, in which the Afghans were ulti- 
mately successful. They drove the Mahrattas before 
them for several days in the direction of Pdnipat. 
Arrived under the walls of that town the Mahrattas 
pitched their camp ; the Shdh entrenching himself four 
miles to the southward. In this position the two armies 
lay for the next two months, daring which constant 
fighting went on, always to the disadvantage of the 
Mahrattas, who wore at last shut up in their lines, 
where they were closely blockaded and soon deprived 
of the means of subsistence. Nothing remained for 
them but to sally forth and cut their way through, or 
die. 

The Afghan army consisted of 28,000 heavy cavalry, 
about an equal number of Indian horse, 38,000 Hindu- < 
stdni infantry — matchlockmen and pikes — with eighty 
heavy guns. The Hindus had more cavalry and artillery, 
a total muster of 200,000 men with 200 guns. It was 
now about the 13th January 1761 ; and the Bhao, after 
a midnig ht council, sent ofl a last mission to Shujad, 
offering to accept any conditions that might be obtain- 
able. No answer came ; and at daybreak the Mahrattas, 
having eaten their last rations, issued from their lines 

* ]^.U the day on which the atack on Lanka by the deminiMi 
Biina ie believea to have been made. 
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with turbans unbound, their faces smeared with turmeric, 
as devotees of death. 

They marched in an oblique line, with their left 
thrown forward, and their guns in advance. The Bhao 
was in the centre, with the Peshwa’s son and the house- 
hold troops. The extoeme right was formed of cavalry, 
under Holkar and Sindhia — the Jats having retired. 
The gardis, under Ibrahim Khan, formed the left wing, 
thrown forward, as has been stated, but with a couple of 
battalions bent back. On the other side, the Afghans 
formed a somewhat similar line, of which the part 
opposed to Holkar and Sindhia consisted of Najib’s Eo- 
helas, the' left centre being heavy horse under the Vice- 
roy of Audh and Shah Wali, the Afghan Minister. On 
the right centre more Eohelas, under Hafiz Eahmat and 
other Pathan leaders. The right, two Persian brigades 
composing it, faced Ibrahim. The Afghan artillery did 
not come into action, and the guns of the enemy, losing 
range as the armies rapidly approached each other, did 
but little execution. Shah Fasand, Chief of the Staff, 
covered the left wing of the Afghans with a choice body 
of cuirassiers ; a mile to the right rear Haji Jamal Khan, 
Barukzai, was stationed with a reserve to act under the 
immediate orders of the Sovereign, who sate in a little 
tent, on an eminence, to survey the field. 

Ibrahim led on his gardis in the formation above de- 
scribed, carrying their colours in his own hand, but 
without firing a shot. The Persian cavalry were power- 
less before his serried ranks and half-square line. With 
fixed bayonets he turned on the columns of the Eohelas, 
with such effect that 8,000 of them were soon hors de 
comhat. For three hours this imperfect shadow of French 
discipline maintained possession of that portion of the 
field. 3hi\jk4 was paralysed, neither fleeing nor fighting. 
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The corps between him and the Bohelas was that of 
the Afghdn minister Shih Wali ; and he was sorely 
pressed, and sent to ask Shujy. for aid. The Pandit 
above mentioned went to see how Shah Wali was faring, 
and heard him, through the dust-cloud, addressing his 
men in the language of Babar more than two hundred 
years before : “ Whither would you run, my friends ? 
Your country is far from here.” 

Meanwhile, the sagacious Najib had recourse to the 
unusual expedient of raising earthworks on a field of 
battle. He was heard to say that “ he, at least, could 
not afford to make any mistakes that day.” Till noon 
he remained on the defensive, keeping off the attacks of 
Sindhia’s horse by discharges of rockets. But the Mah- 
rattas were, on the whole, prevailing. The Muslim left 
still kept together, but their centre was cut and their 
right withered. The Shah watched anxiously from his 
tent. The Hindu cries of Hart Har! Jai Mahadeot* 
were borne to him on the breeze, mingled with those of 
Allah ! Din 1 from his own side. Many of his men were 
in full flight. He saw the critical moment in the very 
act of passing ; and he seized it like a good commander. 
Sending part of his own body-guard to camp, with orders 
' to drive into the fight all able-bodied men found there, 
he despatched a still stronger party to meet those who 
were flying and cut them down if they would not return 
to battle. These, with 4,000 of Jamal’s reserve, went 
to support the broken ranks of the Bohela Pathfins. 
The remainder of the reserve were sent to the aid of 
Sh4h Wali, still labouring in the centre of the field. 
These mailed horsemen were to charge continually in 
close order, while the Chief of the Staff and Najib were 
directed to fall simultaneously on either flank. 

* The respeotive invocatioos of Vishnavite and Shivite. 

28 . 
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These moTements began about- 1 p.m. The fight was 
close and obstinate, men engaging band-to-band with 
spears, sabres, axes, and even daggers. Between 2 and 
3 the Pesbwa’s son was wounded ; and, having fallen 
from bis horse, was mounted on an elephant. Soon 
after he was shot dead. The Bhao disappeared about 
the same time : presently Holkar and the Gaikwar left 
the field. Next moment all resistance ceased, and fight- 
ing yielded to butchery. Thousands were cut down, 
other thousands were drowned* in escaping, or were 
slaughtered by the peasantry whom they had been so 
long pillaging. Forty thousand prisoners are said to 
have been killed. Jankaji, then head of the Sindhia 
family, was put to death next day. Ibrahim Gardi died 
of his wounds. A headless body, believed to be that of 
the Bhao, was found some twenty miles off ; it received, 
with that of the Feshwa’s son, the honours of Hindu 
cremation at the request of Shujaa-ud-daula. 

The allies then marched to Dehli, Whence Shuja^ re- 
turned to his own country, with the titular post of Vazir 
of the Empire. The Sh^ wrote to the fugitive Prince 
Ali Gauhar — who had assumed the title of Sh4h ’Alam 
— and saluted him as Emperor. He then departed, 
leaving Najib — with the appointment of Captain-General 
— ^in charge of the capital, a son of the absent Emperor 
being nominally Begent. 

Once more the old saying was borne to mind : 

B&dsh&hi Sh&h ’A’lam 
Az Dihli Filam. 

And it was a singular coincidence that the new landless 
Emperor took the very title suggested by these verses. 

Note. — ^The account of the campaign of PAnipat is 
dmived firom a compariBon of Grant Duff’s History of the 
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Mahrattas \7ith the account of Pandit Edshi Bdj, died 
by Elphinstone, and remarkable as a narrative of fight- 
ing by a Hindu civilian who kept his head clear through- 
out. Beference has also been made to the story told by 
Muhamad Jdfar Shamlu, translated in Dowson, voL viii. 
p. 145. This writer is neither so accurate nor so graphic 
as the others, though he twice cautions the reader against 
believing any account but his. The battle was,* indi- 
rectly at least, a decisive one ; had the Hindus prevailed 
there might have been now no British Empire in India, 
but a state of things more resembling what still exists 
in China. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE INTERREGNUM. — NAJIB AND THE JAT8. 

A.D. 1761 '’- 71 . 

Fob the -next ten years the Empire was held on a sort 
of commission, by the Regent and Na]ib-ud-daula, and 
the Sikhs were having it all tlioir own way in the 
Punjab. The Eastern Provinces were the scene of 
the most important events. There was a constant 
progress towards paramount power on the side of the 
English traders in Bengal ; and the fortunes of the 
Emperor, and of Hindustan in general, became more 
and more dependent on those active and audacious in- 
truders. The author of the Styar was an intelligent 
witness of a portion of these transactions, other parts 
have been related by Muhamad All Ehan, Ansdri, and 
by some of the writers translated in Dowson. European 
contemporary observers likewise begin to appear, as 
will be more fully noticed hereafter. 

The first authentic introduction of the British into 
Dehli politics is, perhaps, due here. It is stated in 
Mr. Gleig’s lAfe of Clive that Prince Ali Gauhar, on 
first escaping from Dehli, had applied to Clive for an 
a^lum in Calcutta ; while the Colonel, at the same 
time, received a despatch from Ghdzi-ud-din, calling 
upon him to arrest the Prince as a rebel, and forward 
him to Court in custody. Clive attended to neither 
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request, bat sent the Prince a small sum of money. 
And he wrote to Lord Chatham — then Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and as yet only known as “ Mr. Pitt,” 
— begging his attention to the case. What Clive 
suggested came to this, that the King of Great Britain, 
George III., should apply to be declared Viceroy of the 
Empire for Bahar, Bengal, and Orissa. The application, 
he felt sure, would be granted on a guarantee to remit 
punctually 20 per cent of the revenues ; the more so, 
he said, that the Indians felt little regard for particular 
princes. This letter is dated 7th January 1759. These 
things show that the. British power began to make itself 
felt as a factor in the politics of Hindustan very soon after 
the revolution in Bengal that followed close upon the 
battle of Plassey. The Viceroy of Audh, too, besides 
being hereditary Vazir, was an important element, in 
virtue of his own prestige and power. This Naw4b, 
as we have seen, was Safdar Jang’s son, and superior 
to his father as a soldier, while he equalled him in 
general ability and force of character. On first suc- 
ceeding to his father’s almost independent principality 
in 1754 he was a young man of twenty-three, and 
content with the means he found of indulging those 
bodily faculties which belonged to his age and consti- 
tution. He was above the ordinary stature of mankind, 
handsome of body and acute of mind, though hardly 
ripe for the deliberations of statesmanship. But the 
stirring events in which he presently became a partici- 
pator must have rapidly matured a nature by no means 
unsuited for that tortuous pursuit of one’s own imme- 
diate interest which — ^in the East even more than 
elsewhere — passes for statecraft, ^s conduct in the 
Bohelkhand business had presented on appearance of 
franlsneBS which came to nothing in the light of his 
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BobBeqTient treatment of the people of that country. 
When the Heir Apparent came to him in 1759 he was 
polite, but abstained from doing anything beyond accre- 
diting him to his agent at Allahabad ; and it was owing 
to his relations with that officer that the Prince took 
no part in the successful effort of the Muslims aided by 
the Afghans at P5nipat. 

The officer in question was a first cousin of the 
Viceroy of Audh, named Muhamad Kuli Ehdn. To 
him, on arriving at Allahaba^, the Prince exhibited 
a patent from his father by which he was appointed 
Subahddr, or Viceroy, of Bahdr, Bengal, and Orissa, 
recently held by the usurping dynasty of Ala Wirdi 
Ehdn, and now governed by a British-made Nawdb. 
Shujaa — who, for reasons of his own, was well disposed 
to see the Prince embarked in such an adventure — 
warmly recommended him to his cousin and agent; 
and the latter, a man of spirit and ambition, willingly 
lent his aid to an expedition in which it was hoped that 
the Eastern Provinces might be rallied to the Imperial 
standard, and both Clive and his Nawab reduced to their 
proper level. Thus supported, the Prince crossed the 
Karmndsa — the frontier-stream — ^in November 1759, 
just at the time of his father’s murder related in the 
last chapter. 

In the distracted state of the country it was more 
t han a month before the news of this tragedy arrived in 
the lice’s camp, which was then pitched at a village 
called Kananti, in Bahir. The Prince assumed the 
succession, with the title of Sh£h ’Alam, or “ King of the 
Known World,” ignoring — perhaps not knowing — ^the 
inauspicious doggerel attaching to it. He was at once 
recognised hy all parties, and Shujad was confirmed in 
the <^ce of Vazir. The Emperor was idi this time in 
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the thirty-third year of his age, having been bom 16th 
Jnne 1728, daring the reign of Mabamad Shdh, and 
brought up without any*expectation of the rank to which 
fortune was to bring him. Liko many of his race he 
was brave, patient, dignified, and merciful ; with literary 
tastes. The poetry which he wrote — and of which a 
specimen will be seen hereafter — ^is still esteemed. 

But all contemporary records show that he was 
deficient in the qualities required by the very trying 
circumstances in which he found himself. His courage 
was rather of the enduring than of the enterprising kind, 
though boldness was absolutely essential in his situation. 
His patience and clemency led him to forget as well as 
to forgive, and to lend ear and hand to any person of 
stronger will who was nearest to him at the moment of 
action. 

The provinces that this Prince had invaded were held 
by the nominee of the British, Ali Jafar Ehan, known in 
our histories as “ Meer Jaffier.” This nobleman, who 
had been an officer in the service of the last of the Ala. 
Wirdi dynasty (and his kinsman), had been raised to the 
Nawdbship by Clive in July 1767 ; and, on hearing of 
the invasion, sent to Calcutta for assistance, and directed 
his deputy in Bahar to hold out as best he could. The 
deputy was a Hindu named Bam Narain ; he was 
defeated with loss, and driven to take shelter in Pafaia. 

The Nawab’s main army, having been joined by a 
small British contingent, encountered the Hmperor on 
the 16th February 1760. Worsted in the encounter, 
the Emperor conceived the plan of a flank march, by 
which, without attempting Patna, he should cut the 
Bengal troops off from their capital, MnrshidAhid, and 
possess himself of it before they could arrive, fiut the 
activity his opponents was greater that his. !)%ey 
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came np with him on the 7th of April and gave him 
another check. Being soon after joined by a small 
body of French under Law, the Emperor resolved to 
establish himself in Bahdr and set about the siege of 
Patna. 

Law was either son or nephew of the famous John 
Law of “ Missisippi-scheme ” notoriety, and had been for 
some time an officer in the French army, serving against 
the British establishment of Madras. In Colonel Malle- 
son’s works on these transactions* we are presented 
with a graphic account of his doings there ; and the 
author has well shown the extraordinary weaknesses 
which clouded an otherwise chivalrous career. Deputed 
to Bengal about 1757, he became chief of the French 
factory at Easimbazar. When Chandcmagore was taken 
by the British some of the French officers, refusing to 
join in the capitulation, went out of the town on the 
landward side with about fifty European soldiers and 
twenty sepoys, and proceeded to place themselves under 
the orders of Law. E^simbazar being presently 
threatened by Clive, Law was supplied by the falling 
Nawdb, Sir£j-ud-daula, with arms and money, and sent 
into Bahdr. He was thus prevented &om taking part 
in the battle of Flassey ; and on hearing of that event 
he went with his men to join Bam Nsirain at Patna. 
After some desultory wandering he now placed his sword 
at the disposal of the new Emperor. “ So far as I can 
see,” he observed to the author of the Siyar, “ there is 
nothing worthy of the name of ‘ government ’ between 
this and Dehli. If men in the position of Shuja4-ud- 
daula would loyally join me, I would not only beat off 
the British, but would restore the administration of the 
Empire.” 

Clive and Becieive Battles of India, 
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But this ambitious programme was not to be even 
begun. The British were never to be beaten off ; and 
when the Emperor was restored it was not by the instru- 
mentality of the enterprising Frenchman. A hundred 
French soldiers led by Law made, nevertheless, a valu- 
able reinforcement ; and the siege of Patna was pushed 
vigorously with their aid. But Captain Enox, at the 
head of a detachment of infantry, ran across the 300 
miles between MurshidabM and Patna in the space of 
thirteen days. He fell suddenly upon the Imperialists, 
whom he routed and drove south towards Gaya. 

They were now commanded by a Mnghol officer 
named Kamgdr Khan ; for Muhamad Kuli had returned 
to Allahabad, where he was soon after put to death by 
his unscrupulous cousin Shnjau, who suspected him of 
aiming at independence. The Emperor attempted to 
raise the country, and was joined by a second Mnghol 
leader named Khddim Husain. Thus reinforced he once 
more marched on Patna, to be again defeated. He then 
retired northward, pursued by the British and Bengali 
forces. In March 1761 they experienced a full and 
final overthrow at Suan, near the city of Bahdr, on 
which occasion Law was taken, in the dramatic way 
described in the Siyar, which has been made a classical 
story by Macaulay and Mill. 

Next morning Oamac, the British commander, paid 
his respects to the Emperor, who was weary of the 
hopeless struggle which for nearly a year and a half 
he had with such creditable energy maintained. The 
jealousy of Mir Kasim prevented the restoration at that 
moment ; that nobleman had been recently substituted 
for Mir Jdfar, as nominal ruler of Bengal, by the British, 
and was miabled to make his own terms. Shdh 'Alam 
confirmed him as Nawkb, but departed to seek an 
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asylom with the Viceroy of Andh, on a guarantee of a 
subsidy of £240,000 a year from the revenues of the 
three provinces. In spite of a strong recommendation 
from the British, the Viceroy refused to allow the Em- 
peror to return to Dehli, and detained him in honourable 
durance for some two years, sometimes at Allahabad, 
sometimes at Benares, and sometimes at Lucknow. 

In the meanwhile the new Nawdb, Mir Kasim, 
became refractory, and after -some trouble — in the 
course of which a number of^ English prisoners were 
massacred at Patna, in October 1763, in retaliation for 
the destruction of Kdsim’s army by the heroic Adams at 
Undwa Nala — Kasim found himself beleagnered'in Patna. 
The place was taken by storm in November, and EAsim 
had no alternative but to fly to the protection of 
the Audh Viceroy, whoso policy was not yet definitely 
declared. We have seen that the Viceroy was not less 
selfish than other public men of his class. But he had 
his ideal of hospitality ; he had also his views of the 
use to which the wealthy fugitive, with trained battalions 
in his employ, might be put. He first utilised Kdsim 
and his followers in a campaign against the Bdjputs 
of Bundelkhand, who had invaded his province; and 
then, when the British forces appeared upon his border 
in February 17^4, he turned a deaf ear to all the 
demands that were made to induce him to surrender 
his guest. 

Adams had been forced to resign his command by 
foiling health ; and Colonel Oamac, his successor, foqnd 
himself thwarted in immediate action by the disaffection 
of his sepoys, tampered with by emissaries of the ener- 
getiiC EAsim, and supported by discontents among the 
Europeans, of whom many were French. Profiting by 
the delay and eonfrtsion of the enemy; the Viceroy and 
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Edsim took the initiative, invaded Bahdr, and made a 
vehement attack npon Patna. The united forces were 
forty thousand strong, horse, foot, and artillery ; and 
twelve thousand of them were regular infantry, with 
some European leaders, notably a Frenchman named 
M4doc, and the celebrated Samru. This latter was a 
Westphalian, whose real name was Walter Beinhardt ; 
and his aid and co-operation had been felt in the recent 
massacre ; we shall hear of him again. 

On the 2nd of May the Viceroy, after a strenuous 
attack, in which he was but ill-supported by Kdsim and 
Samru, was repulsed, though not pursued, and before 
the end of the month was led to retire in disgust, and 
to fall back upon Buxar. He had probably had nearly 
enough of his incompetent guests, who left him to do 
all the fighting, even though that fighting was, primarily 
at least, in their behalf. The Emperor being no less 
weary of the contest, and the British hampered by the 
mutinous spirit of their troops, negotiations were easily 
opened. But, before any conclusion could be reached, 
Camac was superseded by Hector Munro, whose vigorous 
conduct soon changed the aspect of affairs. 

Blowing fi:om guns twenty-four of the more muti- 
nous among the sepoys — ^the disaffected Europeans had 
already deserted — Munro marched his now submissive 
army to Buxar, near the confluence of the Earmndsa 
and the Ganges, where the Imperialists awaited their 
approach. 

Here the Emperor and Kasim were joined by the 
Viceroy, but the Emperor took no personal share in the 
action which ensued. On the 23rd October 1764 the 
allies were totally defeated, as will be found related in 
Broome's Bengal Amy^ Malleson’s Deciem^ BalUu, and 
otW standard historical works. The Viceroy with- 
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drew his forces in good order ; though it was not till 
some time after that, accepting tho situation, he allied 
himself permanently with the conquerors. The Emperor, 
for his part, yielded much more promptly ; coming the 
very next day into the British camp, and concluding a 
treaty whereby the conquerors for the first time attained 
a legal position in the country. They acquired, that is 
to say, the Diwdnship — or civil administration and 
revenues of the three Provinces— ^with a further grant of 
the countries of Ghazipur and<' Benares as tenants-in- 
chief of the Empire. The remainder of the province 
of Allahabad was secured to the Emperor himself, 
together with a “ yearly offering,” which raised his civil 
list to a sum equivalent to a million sterling. For the 
present the Audh Viceroy took refuge at Bareilly, where 
he called on the Pathdns of Bohelkhand and Holkar’s 
Mahrattas, in order to defend his territories against the 
advancing British. Easim and Samm, whose untrust- 
worthiness had been proved, and on whose heads a price 
was set, were refused any further assistance or asylum ; 
the former fled towards Dehii, the latter entered the 
service of the Bhurtpore Jats. Camac, who had re- 
covered his command, gave the Nawub and his allies a 
final overthrow near Gawnpore, and drove the Mahrattas 
away to the southward. The Viceroy now gave his 
adhesion to the treaty of Buxar, and was guaranteed the 
possession of Audh and a portion of the Diiab — or 
Antarbed, as it was then called. Of the condition of 
that country, the backbone of Hindustan, we have but 
scanty information. It appears, however, that the 
administration was roughly divided among various 
Muslim powers, professedly subordinate to the Empire, 
who agreed in regarding the Mahrattas as foreign and 
common enemies, to be kept out as completely as pos- 
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sible. Najib held the districte of Dehli and Agra, bo 
far as the Jats could be made to respect his authority. 
The Bangash Pathaus of Farokh4b&d held some of the 
central districte ; the country lower down was under the 
Viceroy ; at Allahabad the Emperor bore some restricted 
sway. About this time appears the first notice of the 
contrast between Asiatic and European administration in 
India. “ The British had now contool of the whole of the 
conquered provinces ; but they did not kill or plunder : 
nor did the freeholders or pensioners find reason to 
complain ” (q.d. of confiscation.) Murtaza Hosain ap. 
Dowson, vol. viii. p. 182. Shah ’Alam’s position has 
been thus described by a British officer who enjoyed his 
intimacy, and who wrote about the year 1767 : — 

“ He keeps the poor resemblance of a Court at Allah- 
abad, where a few ruined onmihs (Lords), in hope of 
better days to their prince, having expended their for- 
tunes in his service, still exist — the ragged pensioners of 
his bounty — and burden his gratitude with their 
presence. The districts in the King’s possession are 
valued at thirty lakhs, which is one half more than they 
are able to bear. Instead of gaining by this bad policy, 
that prince, unfortunate in many respects, has the mis- 
fortune to see his poor subjects oppressed by those who 
farm the revenue, while he himself is obliged to com- 
pound with the farmers for half the stipulated sum. 
This, with the treaty payment from the revenues of 
Bengal, is all that Shah Alum possesses to support 
the dignity of the Imperial house of Timor.” [Dow, 
vol. ii. p. 866.J 

Elsewhere the same author, quoting from a native 
authority, and, perhaps, giving something from his own 
experience : — 

“ The country was tom to pieces by civil wars, and 
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groaned under every species of domestic confusion. 
Yillainy was practised in every form ; all law and religion 
were trodden under foot, the bonds of private friendship 
and connection, as well as of society and government, 
were broken ; and every individual, as if amidst a forest 
of wild boasts, could rely upon nothing but the strength 
of his own arm.” 

Of the persons who formed the Court we get a more 
detailed view in the Siyar than anywhere else. First 
in rank was Saadat Ali Khan, ^ young son of the Audh 
Viceroy, and by him deputed to carry on the duties of 
Vazir. Next came Mirza Najaf EhAn, a Persian noble of 
high — even of royal — extraction, who was destined to 
play a yet more conspicuous part. Originally a follower 
of Muhamad Kuli, he sought shelter with the British 
when, as above related, his patron was put to death by 
the Viceroy. He ingratiated himself with the new power, 
and was recommended to the favour of the Emperor 
and guaranteed a stipend of one lakh of rupees, say 
jS 10,000 per annum. He was presently nominated 
Governor of Kora, somewhat corresponding to the 
modem district of Fatehpur ; and there he occupied him- 
self in suppressing Dacoits and establishing authority. 
Manir-ud-daula was confidential agent, employed for the 
most part in representing his master at Calcutta. B^a 
BAm NAth, who had shared the Prince’s escape from 
Hehli, continued in attendance ; but the chief favourite 
was an illiterate rascal, called by the title of HisAm-nd- 
4aula, who stooped to any baseness whereby he could 
pander to the lowest pursuits of the self-indulgent 
monarch. 

Fallen as the monarchy was, and much as we may 
sympathise with a gallant prince sinking into indolence 
vice for want of a proper sphere of action, we may 
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yet saspect that he was happier in the humble bnt 
secure position of a pensioned and protected titular than 
when, later on, he yielded to the self-interested prompt- 
ings of such an associate and resumed the throne of 
his ancestors. 

It is now time to turn to Dehli and see what had 
been going on, since the departure of the Abdali, in 
the almost paralysed heart of the Empire of Hindustdn. 

The battle of Fanipat had broken the power of the 
Mahrattas, and had probably prevented the formation of 
anything like a Hindu Empire or confederation. But 
the Hindus, though to disunite them is never difficult, 
are like some ill-organized animals, whose severed 
parts possess an almost indestrucable vitality. There 
were now — without counting the southern part of the 
peninsula — four of these powers in Upper India alone ; 
the Mahrattas, checked but not destroyed ,* the Bdjputs, 
proud but insolent; the Jdts of the country round 
Agra and Dehli ; and their congeners of the Punj&b, 
mostly held together by the religious freemasonry of 
Sikhism. 

Of the former two tribes we have already seen very 
much. Of the Jats and Sikhs it remains to give a 
few particulars. 

The origin of the Jats is a difficult subject, into 
the details of which we need not enter. They are 
believed to be descendants of the Getse ” of the Greeks, 
the “Yue-tchi” of the Chinese, who aided in the 
overthrow of the Greeco-Bactrian power, and settled in 
Northern A fgh^nis tAn before the era of Christ. Bn 
that case they would seem to come of an Aryan origin, 
alrin to the early Hindus. In the chronicles of &e 
Arab invasions Sindh, in the first centuries of the 
en, we find them in Beluchistan, and along 
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the course of the Indus. By the time that Amir 
Taimur — or Tamerlane — came to invade Hindustdn 
they had spread as far as Bhatidna, where he found 
a tribe under that name who were, according to the 
conqueror’s testimony, “ Musalmans in name only, who 
had not their equals in theft and highway robbery.” 
In the reign of Alamgir 1. (Aurangzeb) they are heard 
of as far as Agra and Bhurtpore, still famous for similar 
habits. Farther to the north 'and west they coalesced 
about this time with the Khat«is of the Punjab to form 
the nucleus of the Sikh fraternity. In 1684 a campaign 
was organized against the southern Jats, their head- 
quarters being then at Sdnsani, a fort between Dig and 
Kumbher ; and a second expedition took place seven 
years later, but no success appears to have followed. 
The Zemindar of Sansani left behind him, about this 
time, a son named Churaman, who is to be noticed 
as being at once the founder of Bhurtpore as a power, 
and the father of its present princely house. Churdman 
was killed in the battle between Muhamad Shdh and 
Sayid Abdulla in 1720. His grandson, Suraj Mai, has 
been already mentioned as joining and abandoning the 
expedition of the Mahrattas before the battle of Panipat, 
and he was now the able and prosperous leader of the 
Bhurtpore branch of the Jats. Their Sikh brethren 
in the Punjab, in the meantime, were rapidly crystal- 
lising into a nation, and had established a kingdom at 
Lahore in open defiance of the Abdali power. 

It need only be added that, whether in tlie one 
neighbourhood or in the other, the Jdts were — as they 
still are — stout yeomen, able to cultivate their fields, 
and, on occasion, to fight for them ; with strong admini- 
strative tendencies of a somewhat republican stamp. 
Within half a century they four times tried conclusions 
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with tile British in India. The J4ts of Bhnrtpore 
resisted Lake with snccess, and Combermere with credit. 
Their Sikh kinsfolk in the Punjab shook the Empire 
in 1845, and three years later fought with equally 
alarming tenacity at Multan and Chilidnwdla. The 
Sikh power is at an end, but there are still thriTing 
Jit principalities at Bhurtpore and Dholpore, formerly 
Gohad. 

At the time with which we are now concerned the 
Sikhs were becoming very powerful. By the aid of 
Adina Beg — a Hindu by birth — they had risen from the 
depression into which they had fallen after the death of 
the Gum Banda in 1715. 

When Ahmad the Abddh made his seventh and last 
descent upon the Punjab m 1767 the Sikhs evacuated 
Lahore and fell back upon Cashmere ; but the Abddli 
was recalled by troubles in Ehorasdn ; and the Sikhs 
recovered and increased their power ; so that by 1781 
— when the author of the Siyar notices them — their 
power in the Punjab was fixed and general. 

Nor were the J&t tribes of the country lower down 
less prosperous. At Dehli, indeed, Najib-ud-daula was 
establishing himself with great prudence and growing 
strength. The Mahratta collectors bad, for the moment, 
been expelled from all the Upper Duab, and Holkar was 
finally driven across the Ganges, near Cawnpore, in 
1765, as already mentioned. Nevertheless, the power 
of Suraj Mftl was as irksome to the Regency, especially 
when, by corrupting the Mughol Governor, the 3&i chief 
had possessed himself of the fortified palace of Agra, 
with the great and busy town which it commands. 
About the samcf time Suraj Mai also obtained possesshm 
of several strong places in the Mewdt eountiy south-west 
of Bnhli, and began to cast his eyes on tiie ridf tcaet* 

Si 
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in the valley of the Upper Jumna. He was at the very 
zenith of his prosperity ; universally esteemed, wealthy 
and powerful, with four of the strongest fortresses in 
that part of India, a trained army of twelve thousand 
mounted marksmen, and a pride and ambition that were 
beginning to overweigh the bucolic sagacity which had 
always actuated his earlier career. 

In the cold season of 1763-4 this formidable leader 
attacked the Biluch colony of Farokhnagar and Baha- 
dargarh, immediately bordering on^ttie Crown lands of 
Behli. The Biluch chiefs in those days held both banks 
of the Jumna from Hansi to Saharanpur and Earniil, 
and Najib was naturally indisposed to yield to a Hindu 
— ^however powerful— territories held by Muslims. Un- 
willing, however, to break abruptly with the Jdt chief, 
the Minister — while collecting his forces as well as he 
was able — resolved to try the effect of negotiation. His 
envoy opened the interview by the presentation of a 
costly piece of flowered Multan chintz, with which the 
rural potentate was much pleased, and ordered it to be 
immediately made up into a coat for his own wearing. 
Seeing bim profoundly occupied with this puerile in- 
terest, the envoy rose to take leave, hoping to renew the 
discussion of terms of peace at a more favourable 
moment. “Do nothing rashly,” said he, “but let us 
meet again to-morrow.” “ If peace be your object,” 
replied the Jat, “ you need not take the trouble to come 
again.” The Mughol retired, and related what had 
occurred to Najib. “ Is it so ? ” said the Minister ; 
“ then we must fight the uncircumcised one ; and, by 
God's help, we will assuredly destroy him.” 

But before the main body of the Mughol army had 
got cleur of the <iity Suraj Mai, who had less distance to 
traverse and was all for flghtmg, had already crossed 
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the river, and next morning reached Shihdara, an old 
hnnting-gronnd of the Crown, between Dehli and the 
river Hindan. The spot was not far from the scene of 
the first defeat of the insurgents in 1857. On his 
arrival, leaving his main body on the Hindan, Surty 
Mai rode forward with some of his Staff. While he was 
reconnoitring in an unguarded fashion, a squadron of 
Mughol horse rode by, flying before a body of the J4ts 
by whom they had been worsted in a skirmish. Seeing 
a distinguished group of the enemy before them, they 
attacked and overpowered the Jat leader. In the first 
attack he lost his arm, which the troopers, having killed 
him and driven off his companions, carried into the 
Minister’s camp. Here it was identified by the envoy 
of the previous day from the sleeve being made of the 
chintz that he had so lately presented. Meanwhile, the 
Jat army was marching slowly up, under Jawdhir Singh, 
Suraj Mai’s eldest son, when they were suddenly charged 
by the Mughol cavalry, with the deceased Thdkur’s arm 
borne on high as a standard upon the lance of a horse- 
man. The sight of this ghastly trophy intimidated the 
Jdts, and Najib was enabled to draw off his forces and 
retire into the city walls. After a faint attempt at a 
siege the Jdts agreed to terms, and went back into their 
own country. 

Soon after this event Jawahir Singh, who had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s power, received a formidable 
accession of strength. We have seen that Reinhardt — 
“ Samru Q-drdi,” as he is known to native writers — ^had 
left his former employer, £asim, when the latter was 
abandoned by the Audh Viceroy soon after the battle of 
Buxar. He now entered the Jat service with a French 
officer named M^doc, some sepoys, and a number of 
European deserters; altogether constituting a small 

24 
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brigade of infantiy 'with field-guns. Besides taking 
these adventurers into his pay, Jawahir entered into an 
alliance with Holkar, who, however, was insincere and 
brought him no help. Nor was Samru much more use- 
ful. After an unsuccessful attack on Jaipur, the Jats 
fell back on the lake of Pushkar (or Fokar), near Ajmere, 
where they were utterly routed by the Rajputs. Samru 
and his brigade, deserting the losing cause, joined the 
•victorious Rajputs, and Jawdhir retreated to Agra, where 
he was presently assassinated. A^period of confusion in 
the Jdt State was followed by the successive murder of 
two of the late Thakur’s brothers ; but the fourth of 
Suraj Mai’s sons — Ranjit Singh — proved a stronger or 
more fortunate ruler,' and his management gradually 
restored the falling fortunes of the principality. In 
1767 the Jilt dominions — as we are informed by Dow 
— extended firom Agra to Alwar (inclusive of both cities), 
with a revenue of two millions sterling, and an army 
of sixty thousand men. 

At the same time Najib, as Minister-in-Charge, was 
slowly forming the metropolis and its adjacent lauds 
into a small but compact State. The author of the 
Siyar — a Shia — grudgingly allows that he was a man of 
merit ; and, though an Afghdn, was attached to the 
rules of justice, and one who studied the repose and 
welfare of God’s creatures.” But his followers were 
rough and grasping, and the people endured unspeak- 
able violence and extortion at their hands. Their 
treatment could not, he says, be^ described with. any 
regard to decency, nor would the description serve any 
purpose ; “ the sufferers hhve suffered, and what is 
past is past.” The Sikhs, too, began to assniue a 
threatening aspect ; and it was then that the Abd^tli felt 
himself called on to make that last 'inonrsimt to vfhich 
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reference has already been made. Driving the Sikhs 
into the hills, he overran the Punjab in 1767, and 
marched as far as Pdnipat, whence he addressed a sharp 
letter of remonstrance to Shnja£-ud-daula for his 
neglect of the' cause of the refugee Emperor. 

On the Abd^li’s departure the Mahrattas renewed the 
trouble of Hindustan. Penetratihg as far as Jaipur 
they laid waste the country in 1768 ; then, after ravag- 
ing the Bhurtpore territory, they threatened Behli. 
Among their leaders were two of whom we shall see 
more hereafter. One was Mahdaji Sindhia ; the other 
Takuji Holkar ; one a follower of Malhor Bao Holkar, 
who had lately died, and who — like his master — ^was 
friendly to the Pathans; the other a natural son of 
Banoji Sindhia, whose hostility to that tribe he had in- 
herited. Thus, with the hereditary rivalry of their 
respective clans, these two remarkable men were des- 
tined in some degree to adopt an adverse policy which 
weakened the Mahratta cause, not only in the impend- 
ing campaign, but in many others. Both, it need 
hardly be added, founded States which are still extant 
and powerful. 

The first result was that Holkar aided the Dehli G-o- 
vemment to enter into an accommodation with the in- 
vaders, in which the Jats were sacrificed, and the Mah- 
rattas were allowed to occupy the central districts of the 
Dudb hitherto held by the Bohelas. Soon after the 
conclusion of this arrangement — in October 1770 — 
Kiyib-nd-daula die^at Najibdb^d, whither he had re- 
moved for the benefit of Us health. His position at 
Dehli was assumed by his Eldest son, Zdbita Kbdn, who 
inherited some of his abiliiy but none of his vii^Mt* 
The character of Najib was warmly recognised dlOii||g 
his lifetime by Mr. Taneittart, the BritUdi mitt <4* 
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Bengal, who wrote that he was “ the only example in 
Bindnstan of a character at once good and great.”* 

At the time of his death the Bohela power generally 
had been brought very low. Daudi Ehan, the early 
patron and father-in-law of Najib, died about the same 
time, having been compelled to acquiesce in the cession 
of the Diidb districts to the Mahrattas ; and the last 
survivor of the old chiefs, Hafiz Eahmat, was left alone 
as Protector of a number of minor princes and a con- 
federation growing daily weaker slhd more disunited. 

The Emperor, Shah 'Alam, was by this time tired of 
the provincial pleasures of Allahubdd ; and the death of 
Najib seemed to open the way for an easy position on 
his ancestral throne at Dehli. We have seen that he 
was not altogether happy in the choice of his associates ; 
hut the British representative who resided at his Court 
appears to have been constantly employed in pointing 
out the difficulties and dangers to be encountered in 
carrying out the plans which these associates were con- 
stantly suggesting. It is said that the leading men of 
Behli society, too, were very weary of the Pathdns, and 
saw in the return of an easy-tempered Mughol monarch 
a prospect of relief from Bohela ruffianism, and a chance 
of sharing in the loaves and fishes of public life. The 
British, seeing that the Emperor’s mind was determined 
by these influences, withdrew their opposition. The 
consent of the Mahrattas was obtained, or anticipated ; 
and the Audh Viceroy, though strongly opposed to the 
project, was unable to oppose it sufgle-handed. 

Other inducements were ^pt wanting to give a colour 
of public policy to what was, perhaps, a plan origina- 
ting in more frivolous considerations. The new Amir-td- 


* Despatch to Court of Directors, dated 28th March 1766. 
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Amra, Zd.bita KMn, withheld the payment of the tribute 
which the Emperor had always received from Najib ; 
and it is said that he even failed in respect towards the 
ladies of the Imperial family. Nor was he able to resist 
the Mahrattas, who, after occupying a great part of 
Bohelkhand, proceeded to invade the Upper DU4b. At 
length, in the beginning of 1771, they entered the 
metropolis, only respecting the palace where the Prince 
Begent and the members of the Imperial family oon> 
tinned to reside. Z^bita, having organized no plan, 
could offer no resistance, and retired to his northern 
possessions, conniving — as Grant Duff supposes — ^with 
Tukaji Holkar for direct negotiation between Shdh 'Alam 
and the chiefs of the Mahrattas. 

About this time the Emperor lost the services of 
Manir-ud-din, who had been his faithful and able agent 
in Calcutta. Manir died at Benares in 1771, and was 
buried at Patna. Mirza Najaf Ehan, however, followed 
his master ; and Shujiid, the Yiceroy-Yazir, accompanied 
the Court for several marches, trying vainly to dissuade 
the Sovereign from his hazardous and ill-omened under- 
taking. 

The Emperor was accompanied by a small but com- 
pact force, consisting of his body-guard of Mughol 
Ahdis and men-at-arms, and a strong battalion of regu- 
lar infantry commanded by the French adventurer, 
M6doc, who has been mentioned as a comrade of Bein- 
hardt, or Bamm. Mirza Najaf Eh^ was the general 
leader. Sir Bobert Barker, a General officer in the 
British service, escorted the party as far as the boundary 
of the AUahabad province ] which, from the day of the 
Emperor’s leaving it, became practically a British pos- 
session. Arrived at the frontier Sir ^bert took his 
leave, with rdterated good wishes and counseb to &e 
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Emperor to be guided in all things by the advice of 
NajafEhdn. 

The Audh Viceroy, as Yazir of the Empire, remained 
in attendance for some few marches farther, accompany- 
ing the cortege as far as Farokhabdd. Here they found 
that Ahmad Khdn, the Bangash Fathan Prince, had 
just died ; and here, acting on the advice of the 
Viceroy-Vazir, the Emperor made the first exercise of 
his restored authority. He recognised the succession 
of the deceased chiefs son as holder of the fief, receiving 
in return the substantial acknowledgment of a fine of 
five lakhs of rupees. The camp then halted to await 
the conclusion of the periodical rains of 1771. 

Note. — The chief authorities for this chapter have 
been the Siyar-id-Mutalcharin and the Tarikh-i-Muzafari, 
both written by Muslim noblemen of the highest 
standing, who were eye-witnesses of what they relate. 
Hamilton’s History of the Bohillas is a valuable compen- 
dium of contemporaneous memoirs regarding Bohel- 
khand. Grant Duff is the standard and indispensable 
guide to Mahratta transactions — ^which, however, 1 
systematically exclude whenever they do not bear directly 
upon affairs of Hindustan ; the Deccan forming a subject 
too vast and complicated to be mixed up with a special 
department such as is here undertaken. Broome’s 
Bengal Amy (of which the accomplished writer only 
completed the first volume) is a work of unsurpassed 
accuracy and value for all that comes within its scope. 

It may be added that M. Law returned to France 
after tile battle of Suan, and his son became a fiuuous 
fsavaby general under Napoleon I. The family is still 
represented by the Marquis de Lauriston. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NAJAP khan’s minjstbt. a.d, 1772-82. 

It has already been mentioned that Mirza Najaf was of 
the Royal House of Persia (the Safavi dynasty), who had 
been a client of the Governor of Allahabad, put to death 
by his cousin the Viceroy of Audh. The Mirza had 
made friends with the British anthorities, and on their 
recommendation had served the exiled Emperor during 
the temporary residence at Allahabad. He was now 
in command of the little army with which Shdh ’Alala 
advanced from Farokhdbdd in the end of the year 1771, 
and entered the capital of his fathers on the 25th 
December of that year. 

It was only natural that the Shdh should have soon 
found himself inconvenienced by the jealousies which 
immediately rose between the Mirza and the chiefs of 
the Mahrattas who were still at Dehli. For the moment, 
however, these feelings were held somewhat in abeyance 
by the necessity for immediate action. The first enemy 
whom the Mahrattas desired to crush was Z&bita Ehdn, 
the son of their old antagonist the deceased Najib-ud- 
daula, who had retired to his estates at the head of the 
Diiib and placed himself in communication and allia n w 
with the PathAns of RoheUchand, with whom he wMi 
connected blood. 
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Zdbita had three strongholds within his fief — which 
included the modem districts of Bijnanr, Muzafar- 
nagar and Saharanpur. To the north Pathargarh 
— ^the citadel of his father’s town of Najibdbad — gave 
him a position in Upper Eohelkhand. On the G-anges 
he possessed the fortress of Sakhartdl, commanding the 
Eoad from Najibdbad to the upper Duab. On the west, 
in the very centre of the whole country, was Ghausgarh, 
which Zabita had built lately, and whose site is still 
marked by a mosque of great fize. It was hurriedly 
evacuated on the approach of the enemy, as, soon after, 
was Sakhartdl ; abandoning his first line, Zdbita fell back 
on Pathargarh, as nearest to any help that the Kohela 
Pathdns might be willing and able to lend. But they 
were paralysed by the menacing attitude of the Viceroy 
of Audh, who was already preparing for the annexation 
of their country. The combined Mughol and Mahratta 
forces crossed the Ganges, and Zabita fled for refuge 
to the Jdts, leaving his family to fall into the hands of 
the enemy, together with the greater part of the treasure 
that his father had amassed. It is on this occasion 
that Zdbita’s son, Ghulam Eddir, is believed to have 
undergone the mutilation for which he was in after years 
to take so fearful a revenge. 

At the approach of the rainy season the Shdh, dis- 
satisfied at not receiving the whole of the prize taken 
in the campaign, returned to Dehli. His treacherous 
allies on this opened negotiations with their late oppo- 
nent Zdbita, and restored, for a ransom of a lakh and a 
half of rupees, the captives of his family whom they had 
retained since the fall of Pathargarh. They passed the 
rainy season in camp near Agra, negotia^g with the 
Hohelas, who, for their part, attempted to conciliate 
their dangerous neighbour, the Audh Viceroy, with 
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whose alliance they vainly hoped to reconstruct the 
Musalman league which had been so victorious eleven 
years before. By the good offices of the British a treaty 
was concluded, by virtue of which the protector of 
Bohelkhand — Hafiz Rilhmat — bound himself to aid the 
Viceroy and Z^bita and to pay the former a sum of 
forty hkhs, in four instalments, on condition of the 
Mahrattas being excluded from Bohelkhand. This treaty, 
which proved the ruin of the Bohelas, was executed on 
on the 11th July 1772. There is no question as to the 
terms of the treaty, though they have been perverted in 
Wilson’s continuation of Mill.* 

It must be admitted that these brave but impolitic 
Pathans contributed to their own fall. We have often, 
in the course of the preceding narrative, had occasion 
to notice the imperfect cohesion of the Indian Afgh^s. 
Violent dissensions now broke out among the Bohela 
chiefs, in which brother fought against brother, and 
fatlier against son. At the same time Zabita — untrue 
to the alliance of his co-religionists — ^was making secret 
terms with the Mahrattas, through whom he hoped to 
obtain the reversion of his father’s office of Amir-vl- Umra ; 
in the absence of the Vazir, the highest office of the State. 
The abilities of Mirza Najaf were already making them- 
selves conspicuous, and the natural antagonism of his 
common enemies was thus turned into a temporary truce. 

It was deemed desirable for the purposes of this 
league to stir up dissensions in the vicinity of Behli, 
by which the Emperor should be alarmed and led to 
call on the confederates for help. With this view 
Banjit Singh, the new Thdkur of the Jdts, was instigated 
to renew those claims to the Baluch fief on the right 


’* Fufe note at end of chapter, where the text will be found. 
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bank of the Jumna which had proved fatal to Snraj Mai. 
Mirza Najaf sent out a force to the aid of the Baluches, 
but the column was driven back by a combination of 
the Mahrattas with the Jdts who were threatening 
Balamgarh. Part of the Mahratta forces — ^under Mah- 
daji Sindhia — then went off to the Jaipur country, 
which they plundered, while the rest, under Tukaji 
Holkar, advanced upon the metropolis. The Mirza, 
marching out in person, encountered them about ten 
miles so%th of Dehli, with the c?egular infantry under 
the French officer, Medoc. But his numbers were too 
weak; and after four days of skirmishing the Mirza 
was driven back by way of Humayun’s tomb and Dariao- 
ganj, and finally entered the city without being able 
to shut the gate in the face of his pursuers. He still 
counted upon the defences of the palace, but on the 
following morning Hassdm-ud-daula — already noted for 
his backstairs influence — went to Holkar, as from his 
master, and promised that resistance should cease. 
The Mahrattas, admitted to the presence, proceeded to 
dictate their own terms. Ztibita was created Amir-id- 
Umra, and the Emperor agreed to assign to the 
Mahrattas those provinces in the lower Dudb which had 
been under his direct control while under British pro- 
tection. Mirza Najaf was ordered to withdraw. These 
events occurred in December — exactly a twelvemonth 
after the helpless Shdh’s restoration. 

The Mirza, finding himself thus sacrificed,* sent to 
Sahdranpur to summon his adopted son Afrasy^ib, who 
had been sent to occupy that district with some squad- 
rons of Mughol horse. - Having still with him his own 
personal cavalry and the trained battalions of M6doo, 
he took post in a fortified palace beyond the E&bnl gate, 
and awaited the turn of events. Zihita sutroonded the 
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premiMs, bat did not dare to attack ; while the Ma&« 
rattas looked on, with curioBitj tempered by admiration. 
Next day the Mirza took a bold and singular step. 
Patting on all his armour, and wearing over it a shroud 
of green in the fashion used for the grave-clothes of a 
descendant of the Prophet of Islam, he rode forth at the 
head of his escort. Instead, however, of seeking the 
camp of his Muslim rival, he galloped to the neigh- 
bouring outpost of the Mahrattas, raising the Shia 
outcry of “ Ya Hosain ! ” The astonished dxeathen 
opened their ranks, and courteously saluted the fallen 
Minister, whom they conducted to the tents of Holkar. 

It chanced that Holkar had just received news which 
rendered him desirous of concluding the Bohelkhand 
business. The Peshwa had died at Poona, and it 
became an object with all the Mahratia leaders to 
collect in the Deccan and take a part in the events 
to which it might give rise. The party at Dehli 
resolved in these circumstances to avail themselves of 
the Mirza’s courage and ability, and, accompanied by 
their new ally, marched upon Bohelkhand. 

Meanwhile the British, alarmed by the news of the 
treaty of December, made over to the Audh Viceroy 
the districts above Allahabad, which the Emperor had 
promised to cede to the Mahrattas, and which formed 
the link between their dominions and those of Audh. 
They had been virtually abandoned by Shah 'Alam, 
when, contrary to their advice, he proceeded to Dehli, 
' and the deputy whom he had left in charge had 
declared that he could not regard the order to suitender 
them to the Mahrattas as a free act of his master's. 
It would have been a considerable step towards the min 
of the British in India to have allowed those restlecu 
maranders to effect a permanent lodgment ih soeh a 
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position, and the assigning them to the friendly power 
of the Viceroy was a perfectly legitimate act of self- 
defence. The Mahrattas were completely and finally 
driven out of that part of Hindustan in May 1773, and 
the failure of their attempt on Bohelkhand soon followed. 
Mirza Najaf was forced to separate from his Hindu 
associates by the advance of the allies ; Hdfiz Bahmat 
— ^though secretly in correspondence with the Mahrattas 
— helped to hem them in on the Etdwa district ; Bohel- 
khand was once more saved. 

Joined by the Mirza — who must have been well- 
pleased to exchange the precarious and unpleasant 
alliance of the Mahrattas for the society of his old 
friends the Viceroy -and General Barker — the aUies 
marched through Bohelkhand to Anupshahr on the 
Ganges. This town, which had been an old cantonment 
of Ahmad the Abd^li, was well suited for the purposes 
of the British, now seeking to hold the balance among 
the native powers of Hindustan. To the north were 
Sakhartal and the fords of the Ganges by which the 
Bohillas communicated with the Upper Duab ; to the 
south were Garhmukhtesar and Bdmghat, leading to 
Dehli. A frontier brigade was accordingly left there, 
and it occupied, until the permanent occupation of the 
neighbouring country, a position like that of Quetta or 
Elandahdr in modem Afghan war. 

At Anupshahr Najaf took leave of his patrons, receiv- 
ing &om the Viceroy a commission to act as his Deputy 
in the Vazirate, and from the British General a new 
and warm recommendation to Shah ’Alam. Armed 
with these credenti^s, and accompanied by a force 
which, if small, was compact and faithful, the Mirza 
proceeded to Court. The newly-created premier-noble, 
Zdbita, retired to Bhartpur, and Hassdm-ud-daula (who 
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had been for some time in charge of the Home districts) 
was put under arrest till he had submitted his accounts. 
On the past two years there was a balance against him 
of no less than fifteen lakhs, which he was compelled to 
disgorge ; he was removed, and his appointment was 
bestowed on a native of Kashmir named Abdul Ahid 
Khdn, who was ennobled by the title of Majd-ud-daula. 
Manzur Ali Ehdn became Nazir, or Controller of the 
Household. 

Such were the first results of Najaf’s renewed sub- 
mission to the Viceroy; the full price was not paid 
until he had obtained the sanction of the easy-going 
Emperor to the destruction of the Fath&n power in 
Bohelkhand. 

We have already seen how this fine province, 
which ran up between the immediate possessions of 
the Crown and those of the Viceroy of Audh, had 
been occupied by Ali Muhamad, and was now held by 
Hdfiz Bahmat as Protector and head of the Fathdn Con- 
federation. There was nothing contrary to the law and 
tradition of the Empire in a transfer of power from these 
contentious and inefficient occupants to the Viceroy- 
Vazir ; nor was there anything so fiagitious as it has 
been the custom to represent in the aid lent by the 
British. 

The Mahrattas were the foes of all rulers on thdt side 
of the country ; and the Bohillas (or Bohelas), when not 
in collusion with the Mahrattas, were quite unequal to 
the task of resisting them. Thus it was essential^ both 
to the safety of the Viceroy and to that of his British 
allies, that a band of faithless usurpers — ^who either 
would not or could not prevent their districts from afford- 
ing a highway for dangerous marauders — should make 
over the snpreme power to those who would. And this 
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became so clear to contemporary inquirers that the 
count arising out of this affair was omitted from the 
charges against Warren Hastings before his trial began. 
As for the Viceroy, it must be allowed that his conduct 
in the affair has an aspect of ingratitude ; for he had 
been indebted to the Bohillas for help and hospitality 
when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb. Neverthe- 
less, it is to be borne in mind that he did not belong to 
a sentimental school of politicians ; and, further, that 
had there been an arbitrations on legal grounds, the 
award must have gone in his favour and against the 
Bohillas. For, while on his part he had fulfilled his 
share of the Treaty of 1772 by expelling the Mahrattas 
from Bohilkhand (as, indeed, he had done before), the 
Protector had taken no steps to pay the wages of that 
service, or even to collect any portion of it, from hie 
confederate chiefs. Nay, more, the Viceroy’s attack 
was really on the Protector alone ; he was joined by 
Zdbita and some minor Bohilla chiefs, while others — 
among them the sons of the deceased Dundi Ehdn and 
All Muhamad’s own son, Faiz Ulla — held aloof and 
strongly, advised submission and payment of the debt. 
In short, the transaction, whether we view it from the 
point of justice or of political expediency, is less dis- 
creditable to the parties who carried it out than most of 
the doings of the day. 

In October 1773 the fort of Etdwa — the last strong- 
hold of the Mahrattas in the Dii4b— was taken, and 
their troops and civil servants were driven out of Hin- 
dustan. The next two or three months were occupied 
in negotiations between the Viceroy and the Bohillas. 
In January 1774 they were finally broken off, and the 
aUied forces entered Bohelkhand on the 12th April. 
l^Ainilton, the historian of the Bohillasi gives the M- ' 
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lowing strange desoription of the state of the oonntty, 
from a native Bohilla source : — 

“ A surprising degree of animosity and discord had 
long since arisen in Eohilcund, and each person was 
earnestly bent on the eradication of his neighbour; 
and, in order to effect that object, ready to enter into 
league with foreigners and invaders.” He adds that the 
original, non-Eohilla, population was rack-rented, while 
life and property were without protection. 

It was time that such a state of things should cease. 
In vain did the resolute Protector once and for all refuse 
to pay what he owed, and call out a lev^ en masse of all 
who would obey his summons. The Emperor, on his 
part, marched out of Dehli at the head of a small 
column, which he sent to join the allies after having 
accompanied it for a few marches. at the same 

time issued a patent confirming the cession of the 
Allahdbdd provinces that the British had made in finvonr 
of the Viceroy. On the 23rd of April (St. George’s 
Day) the British surprised the camp of the Protector 
at Eattra, near Bareilly. He was defeated and slain, 
after a brave resistance. The author of the /Siyar 
attributes this victory to the British artillery, of which 
he says that nothing can withstand it save ** a particu- 
lar interposition of Providence and an express miracle.” 
The Eohillas were swept away in shoab by that 
dreadful fire”; and the Protector himself was cut in 
two by a round-shot. No further opposition was of^red. 
Faiz UUa was maintained ia his patrimonial estate of 
Edmpnr — where his descendants still bear sway — while 
the rest of the province became tributary to the Viceroy 
under an Imperial firman. Over seventeen thousand, of 
the soldiery and their fiunilies were sent across the 
OangeB end settled in the fief of Z&bita ; ** the Hi|idQ 
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inhabitants, about 700,000, were in no way affected.” 
(Hamilton.) So much for the alleged depopulation of 
Eohilkhand. 

The Imperialists, under Mirza Najaf, had not arriyed 
in time to take an active part in this brief campaign ; 
but the Viceroy acknowledged the importance of the 
Emperor’s support by remitting a handsome fine on his 
investiture. He also gave the Mirza a reinforcement to 
aid in his pending operations against the Jats. 

Next year died Shujaa-ud-d«ula, the Viceroy of Audh; 
the exact date, according to Beale, being the 29th 
January 1776. By his own subjects he was sincerely 
loved, aUd he is said to have been even lamented by 
the family of Hdfiz Eahmat, the late Protector. On the 
other hand, the translator of the Siyar, confirming his 
original, asserts — as a fact within his own knowledge — 
that he owed his death to a wound inflicted by a daughter 
of the Protector ; but the legend rests on no other evi- 
dence. The author of the Siyar himself admits that 
this was only a rumour, in which “ there may be no 
foundation of truth.”* 

However caused, his death was a serious blow to the 
dwindled Empire, of which he was not only the titular 
Vazir, but a very powerful supporter. He had acquired 
experience, and consolidated his power; while the 
energy of his character remained, and might have been 
directed and utilised for the benefit of the Empire by 
the combined influences of the British and of Najaf 
Khin. But his successor was a weak and cruel volup- 


* In the English version the phrase is sUU stronger, and the 
story — ^though corroborated in a foot-note — is in the text repre- 
sented as utterly false. That the sons of H^z Babmat wept for 
their oonqneror was related to the author of the St^ar by one of 
themsslyes. 
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taaiy who never left his own province ; and the Mirza, 
in default of active support, was unable to do much more 
than hold his own. 

When sent to Ilohilkhand in 1774, Mirza Najaf had 
been planning a serious expedition against the J4ts, who 
had been thrown into discontent by the fall of their 
friend Zdbita. The first saccess of the Mirza was the 
reduction of the fortified palace of Agra, which they had 
held for some years. Nothing daunted by this loss, 
Banjit Singh advanced upon Dehli while the Minister 
was still absent ; but the attack was warded off till his 
return ; he then assumed the offensive, and marched to- 
wards the Jat country. No sooner was he gone than 
Zdbita — doubtless by concert with the ^^ats — created a 
diversion to the northward, which, however, was defeated 
by the opportune arrival of a force of 5,0o0 good troops, 
with a detail of artillery, that had been sent up from 
Audh under Latdfat Kh4n, a general trained by the late 
Viceroy. 

Without heeding the proceedings of Zabita, then, 
the Mirza moved down the road leading to Muttra and 
Bhartpur. After some mancnuvres and small collisions 
he finally brought the Jdts to bay at Barsdna about 
March 1775. The van of the Imperialists was under 
Najaf Euli Khan, a converted Hindu and godson of the 
Mirza. In the centre of the main line was the Mirza 
with cavalry and guns, while trained battalions of sepoys 
formed the wings.* On the Jat side the attack was 
begun by the brigade under Samru, who advanced with 


M^oo — with whom were some other of Ijaw’s Bubalteniif 
euch as the Comte de Moidayre, and the Chevaliers de and 

du Demec — was in command of these tr oop s, who formed part 
of the infantry division under Najaf Kuli SJbdn, though placed, 
at first at least, apart from his personal command* 

25 ♦ 
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volleys of mnsketiy and discharges of grape. The 
Mirza was wounded, but his foot and artillery held 
their ground while he retired behind the shelter of a 
huge masonry well and bound his wounded arm. Then, 
hurrying back to the held, he led his own personal 
following of men-at-arms to the charge with fervent 
invocations to the God of battles. Najaf £uli, with the 
rest of the regular infantry, following at the double, the 
Jdts broke and fled ; Samru’s 'brigade was content with 
a sullen retreat, which saved^ the army from annihila- 
tion, but did no more. The fugitives took shelter in 
the fortress of Dig, while the conquerors pillaged the 
open country and invested the fort. It was too strong 
to be carried by*any means at their command, so that 
a blockade was the only alternative for about the next 
twelvemonth ; nor was it until all resources within the 
walls had been consnmed, and all hope from without 
had ceased, that, in the end of March 1776, the garrison 
stole out by night, and fell back upon Eumbher, a place 
in the neighbourhood of almost equal strength. By 
this reverse the Thdkur of the Jats lost prestige, and 
not prestige alone. The retreating garrison of Dig 
removed such portable property as could be carried 
on their elephants. But the greater part of the Thdkur’s 
wealth was left behind, and fell into the hands of the 
Mirza, including silver plate, stately equipages, and a 
military chest containing six lakhs of rupees. The 
prize was rateably divided among the officers and men. 

But, while the Bhartpur Jdts were undergoing these 
losses, their brethren in the Punjdb were growing in 
power, activity, and political importance. The unquiet 
Zdbita took a large body of Sikhs into his service about 
this time, and news was brought to the Mirza that they 
were in fall march upon the metropolis. Justly mis- 
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irastmg the resouroes and the sinceritj of Majd*iid- 
danla, he retnrned at once to Dehli, where he was 
warmly received, created Amir-ul-Umra, and hononrod 
with the old Mughol title “ Zulfik^-nd-danla.” His 
ranks were strengthened by the accession of Samm, 
who, after his castom, deserted the losing side and took 
service with those whoso star appeared to be ascending. 

About this time (6th June 1777) his former patron, 
Mir Kasim, once Nawab Ndzim of Bengal, died in 
obscurity in a village near Dehli. With a price set 
upon his head, he had wandered among Rohillas and 
Jats, vainly endeavouring to obtain employment, and 
gradually losing friends and property, till there was 
almost no one to bury him, and no winding-sheet but a 
worn-out shawl. The massacre of 1763 ^as avenged. 

Najaf s first care, after his return to' Dehli, was to 
send out a reconnoitring expedition. Nothing daunted, 
Zdbita drew out his men and those of his new allies in 
front of Ghausgarh, where he awaited the attack of the 
Imperialists. As they advanced to the attack they found 
their rear threatened by large bodies of horse which had, 
without being observed, outflanked their line on both 
sides. Thus placed between two fires, and deprived of 
their leader by a stray shot, they gave way, and were 
pursued for many miles. Zd>bita then retired to his for- 
tress to prepare for eventualities, which soon ensued. 
The Hmperor took the field in person, accompanied 
the force from Audb whose arrival has been already 
mentioned ; the Mirza was in general command. Zdbita 
evacuated Ghausgarh, and retired beyond the Jumna to 
the territory of his associates. The Imperialists fol- 
lowed, Mirza Najaf sternly rejecting a proffer of negotiik- 
tion. The action took place on the historic field ot 
Fdnipat, and raged all day without very decisive resslt. 
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Bat next day Zabita renewed his application for pardon, 
and the terms that he received indicate that he must 
have shown considerable strength, opposed as he was to 
considerable bodies of regular troops. His forgiveness 
was attributed to the intercessions of Latafat, the Audh 
general, and included the confirmation of his title to the 
“ Fifty*two Parganas,” which formed his patrimonial 
estate. The Mirza took Zabita’s sister to wife, and his 
daughter was promised to Najaf Kuli, the Mirza’s god- 
son. Latafat was believed to^iave received a consider- 
able sum of money for his mediation (Francklin’s Shdh 
'Alam, chap. v.). 

Peace being restored to Hindustan, we may take a 
glance at what was then the distribution of administra- 
tion. If we except the British in Bengal, the revived 
Empire was now the strongest power in the country. 
No more than three strong places were left in the hands 
of the Jdts. Agra was held by Najaf in person, the go- 
vernor being a Persian officer, Muhamad Beg of Hama- 
dan, whose name will occur again. The Mahrattas had 
beeiH|^ly occupied in the Deccan by tUe occurrences 
that lollowed on the death of the Peshwa Madhu Bao ; 
and his successor formally recalled what parties remained 
north of the Narbada. Mirza Najaf held viceregal 
state at Agra, surrounded by bis Mnghol followers and 
guarded by two brigades of regular infantry, with pro- 
portionate artillery. Of the Bajputs we need only say 
that they ought to have been — and we will hope were — 
happy; their annals were a blank. In Audh Asaf- 
ud-daula was plunged in vice and cruelty, and had 
driven his brother; SS.adat Ali, to take harbour writh 
Mirza Najaf. Shdh ’Alam lived at Dehli the life of ease 
Which had become habitual to him, yielding — as ever 
-Mto the influence of those about him. The Sikhs had 
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pushed their power as far south as Jhind and Patidla. 
The British sought the Minister’s alliance, but the over* 
tures failed because he would not consent to give Samru 
up to them. Najaf Kuli was placed in charge of Hari^a 
and the Mewdt country ; Samm was endowed with the 
fief of Sardhana, between Zdbita’s country and Dehli, 
where the palace of his family still exists, with a church 
and convent ; the estates yielded six lakhs annually, and 
were given to him ostensibly for the maintenance of the 
brigade.* In 1778 the general repose was slightly dis- 
turbed by an attack on Jaipur, to which Majd-ud-daula 
led the Emperor. But the Mir^a intervened in the in- 
terests of peace ; and the Bajputs were granted favourable 
terms. 

On the north more serious troubles impended. In 
accordance with the old traditions, a nsilitary governor 
had been sent to administer Sirhind. The Sikhs re- 
sented this interference, and engaged the Faujddr, who 
was killed in the battle which ensued. On this, Majd- 
ud-daula persuaded the Emperor to send him to quell 
the rising ; but he was either incompetent or capupt. 
Issuing from Dehli with a prince of the blood in Nomi- 
nal command, the Kashmirian, with an army of 20,000 * 
men and a strong park of artillery, came in contact with 
the Sikhs at Eamdl. But Majd-ud-daula preferred the 
paths of peace, and persuaded the enemy to pay him 
three lakhs, and to promise a yearly tribute. Joining 
his forces to theirs, he then proceeded northwards, when 
he received a fresh check from Amr Singh, tvlsft of 
Pati&la. Fresh negotiations were attempted ; but &ey 
came to nothing ; a large Sikh reinforcement marched 
up from Lahore ; the Eamdl force deserted the eiuiip j 


* Vide “ CoBelanon.” 
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and a combined assault was made npon the Imperialists. 
Their faint resistance was overpowered, and they were 
driven to retreat. The European gunners, however, did 
their duty ; and the army retired in good order without 
being pursued. In this affair we meet, for the first time, 
the Chief of Lahore, Banjit Singh, destined in future 
years to be the ally of Britain and the Egbert of the 
Sikh Heptarchy. 

In the beginning of 1779, the victorious Sikhs poured 
into the Upper Du4b, which ^,hey devastated so effec- 
tually that old trees are only now beginning to appear 
in that region. Meanwhile the Mirza had been residing 
at Agra; only employed with some petty Bajput risings, 
instigated — as was thought — by his Kashmirian protdgS, 
the faithless Majd-ud-daula. That unscrupulous in- 
triguer is shown by Grant Duff to have been at the 
same time in correspondence with M^daji Sindhia, in 
aid of some plan by which the British possessions 
should fall to the Mahrattas as the price of further 
disturbance. 

Sindhia had not then acquired the statesman-like 
views and reasonable aims by which his conduct was 
actuated in subsequent years. He had about this time 
serious ideas of expelling the British from every part of 
India ; and in the year now under notice allied himself 
with Haidar Ali of Mysore and with the NizAm for that 
object. But Warren Hastings rudely frustrated their 
plans. The confederation was broken, partly by con- 
ciliation and partly by force ; and Sindhia, in particular, 
received a lesson which made a durable impreseion upon 
that sagacious mind. In the country between Gwalior 
and Agra — ^now known as the Dholpur State— a local 
JAt landholder had followed the example of Suziy jMal 
end assumed independence. In 1771, whmi Sh£h ’Alein 
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was rettuming to the throne of Dehli, the then Zemindar 
(Chatr Singh by name) adranced money to the Imperial 
Treasniy, and obtained in return the title of Mdh&rdj 
Mdna : henceforth appearing in our histories as ** The 
Bdna of G-oliud.” Having a hereditary fend against the 
Mahrattas and a hereditary claim to the fortress of 
Gwalior, then in Mahratta hands, he seemed to 
Hastings a useful instrument to thrust into the side of 
Sindhia. Major Popham — one of the best* of the 
Company’s officers at the time — was sent to assist 
the Edna, and stir up a confederation of Jdt and 
Bajput powers to act against the alliances of Sindhia, 
by which British interests were being threatened. It 
was resolved to attack Gwalior. The situation of 
the fort, on a scarped and isolated rock rising 200 
feet above the plain, renders it a place of great 
natural strength ; and Sindhia (in whose hands it was) 
had greatly strengthened its artificial defences. The 
Bdna had already made a futile attempt upon it, aided 
by Modoc’s brigade, either lent for the purpose or for- 
mally transferred to his service. But Sindhia was now 
to learn what could be done by British resolution. 
Preparing scaling-ladders in such secrecy that his plans 
were unknown even to the British regimental officers, 
Popham crossed the Chambal, and on the night of the 
Srd August 1780 sent forward a storming-party of 
picked sepoys, supported by twenty Europeans, the 
whole commanded by Captain Bruce ; Popham hjmself 
waiting dose by with a reserve. Shod with cotton, to 
muffle the sound of their footfalls, the men readied the 
foot of the ro(& unperceived in the darkness. Chiided 
to a pbee of access by some thieves, they lay quiet whilA 
the Mahratta rounds were passing upon the ramfiii 
oveduaicL When the lights and voices passed away 
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ladders were laid against the rock. Then one of the 
robber guides crept softly up, presently returning with 
the report that the guard which had been visited had 
gone to sleep. Next moment the ladders were mounted 
by Lieutenant Cameron, the Engineer officer ; the 
others followed in silence. Captain Bruce having gained 
the summit with twenty sepoys, the guard was over- 
powered, and Popham, who watched the affair from 
below, came up with bis Europeans and made good the 
entrance ; not one life being lost on the side of the 
captors.* The fort was made over to the Eana; but 
Sindhia recovered it four years later. On that occasion 
M. M^doc was driven into Agra. He soon after 
returned to France, 'where he was killed in a duel. 
His brigade was shortly afterwards surprised by a party 
of Sindhia’s cavalry, and completely annihilated. 

Meanwhile Najaf Khdn was urgently summoned to 
Dehli, from whose walls the Emperor and his courtiers 
could hear the clamours of plundered villagers and see 
the smoke of their homesteads in conflagration. As the 
Mirza approached he was met by the crestfallen fugi- 
tives of the late ignominious campaign. To the Prince 
he was respectful, but Majd-nd-daula was arrested and 
sent back to Dehli under a guard. On entering the city 
the Mirza confiscated all the Kashmirian’s ill-gotten 
wealth, amounting to the sum — more considerable then 
than now — of twenty lakhs. The proceeds were handed 
over to the Treasury, excepting some books and a 
medicine-chest which the Mirza appropriated as his 
share. This was the second time that he had taken a 
magnanimous and clement measure of chastisement 
agamst one who deserved severe treatment, both as an 

* A similar bloodless surprise was effected at the same fortress 
in 1B68 by two yoeng British offioers (Ifalleson, voi. iii. p, 2fl7). 
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tmgratefal ti;raitor to himself and as a treacherons and 
incompetent functional^ of the State. The Mirza then 
despatched a strong force under his nephew, Mirza 
Shafi, to check the Sikhs. They were found drawn up 
near Meerut, about forty miles from the metropolis, 
and soon yielded to the valour of the Mughol veterans 
and the discipline of the regular battalions. Defeated 
with the loss of their chief leader and 5,000 men, the 
Sikhs retired to their own country. 

Profiting by the experience of the past, Mirza Najaf 
remained with his vacillating master, leaving Agra to be 
taken care of by the competent subordinates whom he 
had left there. Samru had died there, on the 4th May 
1778, as appears from the inscription on his tomb in 
the Catholic cemetery. His historical epitaph was pro- 
nounced by an adventurer of a somewhat later date, 
James Skinner, who recorded (firom tradition received 
at first-hand) that the deceased Condotticre was “ stem 
and bloody-minded, in no degree remarkable for fidelity 
or devotion to his employers.” The brigade was kept 
up by a female slave — ^the celebrated Begam Samru — 
who was accordingly put in charge of the lands which 
had been assigned for its support. This remarkable 
woman was the daughter of a Musalmdn, of Arab de- 
scent, settled in the town of Eotdna, a place about thirty 
miles north-west of Meerat, where she was bom about 
1763. On the death of her father she and her mother 
were in distress and went to Dehh, the girl being lihen 
about seven years old. She finally fell into the hands 
of Samm, whose wife was insane. The young girl soon 
took the place of a consort and obtained great influence 
over her unamiable lord. At his death he left a son, 
bom of the lawful but lunatic lady ; and as he was still 
a minor, the Mirza, observmg her force of dwractor, 
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conferred the succession npon the morganatic Begam, as 
has been aboye recorded. In 1781 she embraced Chris- 
tianity, and was baptised at Agra by the Eomish priest 
there, under the name of “ Joanna Nobilis.” She had 
command of five battalions of trained sepoys, with forty 
pieces of cannon and about three hundred Europeans — 
officers, sergeants, and gunners. 

On the 26th April 1782 died MirzaNajaf Khdn. Mill 
says “ late in the year ” ; but the date here given is re- 
corded by Warren Hastings in ft despatch written at the 
time. To a writer or a reader wandering in the dry 
places of this ruined Eastern empire there must be a 
real pleasure in dwelling for an instant upon so excep- 
tional a figure — resolute in adversity, merciful in success, 
whose memory is free from the stains of cruelty and 
falsehood which tarnish almost every name of the period. 
Captain Jonathan Scott — who was a good scholar and 
well acquainted with native politics as Persian Secretary 
to the Governor-General — tells us that no one ever left 
the Mirza's presence dissatisfied : if he could grant a 
request he would ; if not, he would never fail to convince 
the applicant of his sorrow at being obliged to refuse. 
Like his worthy predecessor Najib-ud-daula, he was a 
foreign immigrant : and it is to be noted that very few 
indeed of the best men of those days were natives of 
HindnstAn. There is something in the influences that 
surround children in that country — especially the chil- 
dren of max in power — ^which always acts un&vonrably 
on their tralnitti^j, 

At the time (Mf his death the Mirza held extensive 
fiefs, including the province of Agra, with a portion of 
the Jdt territories and the district of Alwar. He left 
constderable property ; and its division soon became the 
senrce of violent dhwensions. There is an aeoount of 
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these transactions in a paper submitted to the Britiitii 
Government by the Sh^zdda Jawan Bakht, who had 
formerly held the nominal Begency during his father 
the Shah’s absence in Bengal and Allahdbdd. After 
noticing the fact that Majd-ud-daula continued to be a 
prisoner in his house, the Prince goes on to state that 
an equerry went to the Shdh and procured from him a 
patent, in which existing appointments were confirmed. 
The Prince then says that he was deputed by His Ma- 
jesty to quell disturbance and provide for the funeral. 
He sent the cortege ofifi to the cemetery, Afrasy&b — ^the 
adopted son* — attending the body to its last home as 
chief mourner. But the Shah refused to recognise 
Afrasydb as heir, from fear of the nephew, Mirza Shafi, 
who was in command of the troops. Well would it 
have been had the Sbdh adhered to this prudent reso- 
lution. But he was overwhelmed by female solicitations, 
and in an evil hour conferred upon Afrasyab the in- 
vestiture of Amir-ul-Umra, at the same time causing the 
Prince (who says that he was but too sensible of the 
evil promise of the measure) to send for Shafi, who was 
with the army in the field. 

Afrasyab was an inexperienced youth, devoid alike of 
mental strength and of material resources. His first 
public act was the enlargement of the faithless Kash- 
mirian, Majd-ud-daula ; and by recommending him to 
the Emperor he procured the reinstatement of that sin- 
gularly objectionable official. Meanwhile the nephew, 
Shafi, arrived, and proceeded to his late uncle’s ‘fronse, 
where he conciliated the widow by promising to many 
her daughter. The feeble Afrasydb retired to his 
country house; and Shafi, on the 11th September, 

* fie does cot appear to have been of kin to Nqaf Ehto, bat a 
sort id fitvonrite orderly, or naameluke.” 
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arrested Majd-nd.daiila and Najaf Enli Ehin ; the result 
being that he was appointed Minister in the room of 
the absent Afrasy^b. 

But the latter had still friends at Court : a European 
named Paoli, commandant of the Begam Samru’s bri- 
gade, and Latdfat Khan, the Audh general. These 
officers drew the bulk of the troops to desert the cause 
of Shafi, who retired to Eosi, in the district of Muttra. 
Majd-ud-danla was once more released, and undertook 
to represent the cause of Shafi <Avith the Emperor. 

While both the Ministers were thus in a manner 
exiles, and anarchy reigned in Dehli, a new competitor 
appeared in the neighbourhood, in the shape of Mahdaji 
Sindhia, the Patel.* .His position had just been greatly 
improved by the Treaty of Salbai, an arrangement which 
resulted from the spirited policy pursued by Mr. Hastings, 
of which the taking of Gwalior was a specimen. Coote 
and Stuart, too, in the south had struck repeated blows 
at the confederacy, while peace was concluded between 
the British and the French, in India as in Europe. 
Sindhia had been cowed into submission; and in 1782 
he put his hand to this famous instrument. In this 
treaty the British authorities recognised him as the 
representative head of the Mahrattas. The Peshwa was 
still a minor, and the ostensible head of the administra- 
tion — ^Ndna Famavis — though a man of much ability, 
was a mere civilian, without material resources or 
capacity for war. The British Governor-General at 
the same time sent a political mission to Dehli. The 
results of this new departure will be seen in the next 
chapter. 

Note. — ^As Wilson states that the agreement of 1772 
has been misrepresented, and that the Viceroy of Audh 

* Or “ Headborough.” This was a title affected by Mahdaji. 
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was only surety for the forty lakhs which were to be 
actually paid, not to him but to the Mahrattas, it may 
be as well to cite the actual words of the treaty, in which 
no such stipulation occurs. 

“ The Yuzeer shall establish the Bohillas, obliging the 
Mahrattas to retiro, either by peace or war. If at any 
time they shall again enter the country, their expulsion 
is the business of the Vuzeer. The Rohilla Sirdars, in 
consequence of the above, do agree to pay to the Yuzeer 
forty lakh'i of rupees,” &c. &;c. 

There is no word of any payment to the Mahrattas. 
The full treaty, of which this is an extract, will be found 
in Hamilton's History, a work taken from Rohilla sources. 
Besides Hamilton, the authorities for this chapter are 
the Siyar, the Muzafari, and Francklin’s Shah Alam. 
The first of these works is not throughout of equal 
accuracy ; but it is impossible to deny its general air of 
good faith, or its just and able discriminations of cha- 
racter. The second is an excellent chronicle, full of 
life-like touches of the time and place. Francklin’s 
work is that of an attentive European contemporary, 
availing himself of the best native information. In par- 
ticular, he acknowledges his obligations to a certain 
Nawdb Biza Khan. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GREAT ANAEOHY.— f^MAHDAJI SINDHIA. 

A.D. 1782-94. 

The narrative now introduces a period that may be 
fairly said to be without parallel in history. Hindustan 
was in a complete state of disintegration and approach- 
ing anarchy. The Emperor and his courtiers had lost 
all solid power, although the prestige of the once mighty 
Empire still infiu^ced the minds of men. But every 
considerable province had become independent ; and the 
independence, in many instances, extended farther and 
was characteristic of districts, and even of townships. 
A cloud lay over Upper India, but through its rifts were 
ever and anon visible gleams of fire and sword; the 
fumes of burning crops and homesteads were ever rising, 
blended with the reek of innocent blood. The ultimate 
outcome of Islam in India — for all the fair promise of 
its earlier course — ^had been little better than the abomi- 
naRon of desolation. We are told by Baillie Fraser (on 
the authority of James Skinner, a soldier of fortune of 
the time) that much of the country was bavoming de- 
populated. ** So reduced,” says he, ** was the actual 
number of human beings, and so utterly cowed their 
spirit, that the few villages that did continue to exist, 
at greut intervals, had scarcely any commtmication with 
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each other ; and so great was the increase of beasts of 
prey that the little commnnication that remained was 
often ont'off by a single tiger known to hannt the road.” 

But there was still something of that yearning for 
unity which the people of a region that has known what 
it is must always hnd a difficulty in quite suppressing. 
As a central paramount authority men still looked to 
the Court of Dehli, though it was plain that its actual 
power was gone. In the language of a great soldier 
and politician of a few years later : 

Le respect envers la maison do Timour regnait A tel point qae, 
quoique toute la p^ninsole so fiit snccessivement souatraite A son 
auinitd, ancun prince de I'lnde no s’ctait arrog^ lo titre de sonve- 
rain. Sindbia partageait le respect ; et SbAh Alam ^tait toujoors 
assis sur le trone Mogol, et tont se faisait en son nom." 
(De Boigne, 1790.) 

It has been shown that “ the Patel,” as Mahdtgi 
Sindhia affected to style himself, was becoming an 
important factor in the politics of Hindustan, and that 
he had been a principal party to the Treaty of Salbai. 
Haide'' Ali in the Deccan was busy with a confederation 
for the purpose of extirpating the British from the whole 
of India ; but in the last month of 1782 he died, and 
Ndna Farnavis — ^the Prime Minister of the Feshwa — 
hastened to ratify the treaty whereby the neutrality, if 
not the friendship, of the Mahratta onion was secured 
to the British. But the Patel did not consider his 
scheme of general aggrandisement as in any way frus- 
trated. He recovered Gwalior, and threatened Gphad ; 
and he was lying in the neighbourhood of the Chambal, 
waiting the moment when he might intervene as umpire 
in the pending Mughol dispute, and snatch up the prize 
for Ms own behoof. 

The moment was not long arriving. Shafi came back 
to DeUi, Informs with him Muhamad Beg, of Hamnddn. 

28 
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the Governor of Agra. Paoli and Latafat coming out 
to the camp to treat, the one was imprisoned, the other 
put to death. Afrasydb had also returned ; and by the 
mediation of the Prince (whose narrative has been 
already cited) a truce was arranged between the rivals. 
They were sent for by the Emperor, who invested them 
with dresses of honour, appointing Shaft Premier, and 
restoring the Jiousehold to Majd-ud-daula. But it was 
impossible for the vacillating Shdh to let anything rest. 
Airasyab got his ear. Shaft was sent to Agra, and refused 
admittance on his return. He'' went back to Agra and 
assumed such an appearance of hostility that it was 
deemed advisable to send an emissary, ostensibly to ask 
his intentions. The emissary sent was Muhamad Bog. 
The chiefs met in the Tripolia, an open place in front 
of the main gate of the citadel, each being mounted on 
an elephant. The animals having approached each 
other, the Mirza held out his hand in greeting, and the 
Beg, seizing the opportunity, pistolled him under the 
arm. This was in the end of September 1783. 

No doubt seems to have been felt that this crude 
piece of diplomacy was prompted by Afrasydb, who 
hastened to profit by it, and assumed the post of the 
deceased. The Prince became gravely anxious, and 
resolved that, as soon as might be possible, he would 
lay his case before Warren Hastings in a personal 
interview. The British envoys at Dehli were already 
favourable. “ The business of assisting the Shdh,” so 
they wrote in December, “ must go on if we wish to be 
secure in India, or regarded as a nation of faith and 
honour ” (Mill, bk. vi. ch. i.). Mr. Hastings was nothing 
loth ; he desired to sustain the Empire because he 
.anticipated from its dissolution nothing but chaos or 
Sindhia, and neither alternative was for the good of 
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British interests. Bat his Council was too strong for 
him, though his enemies — ^with strange inconsistency — 
made the failure to support the Emperor one of the 
charges in his subsequent impeachment. It is probable 
that it was in direct consequence of his being overruled 
in Council on this point that he turned to Sindhia as 
the next best chance. He at the same time set out 
from Calcutta, and arrived at Lucknow on the 27th 
March 1784. 

Prince Jawan Bakht was closely watched at Dehli. 
But he was a wise and sincere man, and he saw a chance 
which would not again occur if now neglected. Accord- 
ingly on the night of the 14th April he effected his escape 
from the palace, by the aid of a body of his tenantry 
from the opposite side of the river where his estates 
were, and in due coarse reached Lucknow. His talents 
and virtues, added to his misfortunes, aroused strong 
sympathy, and he obtained an allowance of four lakhs 
a year and a recommendation to seek the alliance of 
Sindhia, the Patel of whom he felt distrust. 

In the meanwhile the assassin Muhamad Beg was 
reinstalled at Agra, and extorting from Airasyab the 
price of his criminal service in a variety of unpleasant 
ways, which led his employer to turn for relief to the 
Mahratta chieftain. In the Calcutta Gazette for 18th 
April 1784, we read a sentence or two from which we 
may fancy the interest with which the Patel’s move- 
ments were beginning to be regarded. On the 10th 
May the same journal notes that the Emperor was also 
purposing to march towards Agra. So the toils were 
closing around Airasy^h, who precipitated his punish- 
ment by ill-judged violence. Majd-ud-daula had 
endeared himself to the facile sovereign by many years 
of association ; and Afrasy9.b might have left him i^one 

26 * 
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in his obvious and proved imbecility. Bnt instead of 
doing so he arrested the feeble old courtier with 
gratuitous violence, stripping him of the whole of his 
property and making him a close prisoner. This affair 
not only annoyed the Emperor and alienated his sym- 
pathies, but appears to have frightened him out of his 
intention of tatdng part in the attack on Muhamad Beg 
and joining the expedition to Agra. 

Unfriended, ignorant, and rash, Afrasydb went there 
with his forces and awaited the Patel’s arrival before the 
walls. At the end of Octobef the Patel appeared, and 
was probably in secret correspondence with the Emperor, 
if not in actual possession of instructions for treating 
the arrogant Minister' as an enemy on the first occasion. 
Great friendliness was meanwhile shown on both sides. 
Sindhia’s camp was pitched, and plans were concerted 
for an immediate joint attack on Muhamad Beg and his 
garrison. 

Three days later all was in confusion. The brother 
of the deceased Mirza Shafi stabbed Afrasydb in his 
tent, and escaped unpunished to the camp of the Mah- 
rattas. There the Patel was waited on by the principal 
men of all parties, who vied in protestations of fidelity 
and proffers of service. The Patel presently marched 
to Dehli, obtained a patent appointing the Peshwa 
nominal Vicegerent of the Empire, and assumed for 
himself the command of the army, with the direct 
management of the provinces of Agra and Dehli, which 
he charged with a monthly payment of sixty-five thou- 
sand rupees for the personal expenses of the Shiih. 
Gohad fell on the 24th November, and the event was 
followed by the enlistment of a European officer who 
had been endeavouring to join the Gohad service, 
Benoit de Boigne, by whose aid the foundationB of the 
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new Mahratta-Mughol power were eventoally to be laid 
deep and strong. 

Of the early life of this eminent man it will be enough 
here to state that he was a native of 0hamb6ry, who — 
after an apprenticeship of military adventure in the 
French and Russian armies — had obtained a commission 
ii^the '6th Madras Native Infantry about the year 1778. 
In the beginning of 1783 he left the service and pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, with a letter of introduction from 
Lord Macartney to the Governor-Oeneral, Warren 
Hastings. From thence he travelled up to Lucknow, 
bearing an introduction to Mr. Middleton, the Resident 
at the Court of Asaf-ud-daula. Here he made the 
acquaintance of Colonel Martine, another adventurer 
who had, like himself, been an officer in the Company’s 
service, and at the end of the year went tp Dehli, where 
he made Mirza Shah’s acquaintance, and vainly endea- 
voured to obtain a command in the Imperial army. Fail- 
ing here, he repaired to the head-quarters of Sindhia — 
who was then besieging Q-ohad — and while there opened 
a correspondence with Mr. Sangster, chief gunner to 
the beleaguered Rtoa, to whom he communicated a 
plan for the relief of the place. But Sindhia was 
watching the mysterious stranger, whose tent he caused 
to be plundered, and learned his designs by p^rs he 
thus obtained. De Boigne was peremptorily recalled to 
Calcutta, and his prospects seemed darker than ever. 
But he returned to Lucknow in the trm of Warren 
Hastings, and finally repaired to Dehli once inore. 
Here he was introduced to Shdh ’Alam by Miyor 
Browne, the head of the British Mission, and shortly 
after engaged by the Patel, who had a strong recol- 
lection of ^ bold and clear character reflected in ti»e 
stolen Gohad oorr8q[K>nd6nce of the year before. He 
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was commissioned to raise two battalions of 850 men 
each, with a salary of one thousand rupees for himself, 
and an allowance of eight rupees a head for the pay of 
his officers and men, to be apportioned at his discretion 
among the various ranks. 

About this time Zabita Khan passed away from the 
scene that he had so long troubled, leaving two sons, 
Ghulam Eddir, already mentioned, being the elder and 
his father’s successor in the Fifty-two Parganas. Mu- 
hamad Beg also ceased troubling for the moment ; his 
garrison had melted away, and he surrendered the 
fortress of Agra on the 27th March 1786. All that was 
now left of the Mughol power in Hindustan was the 
town of Koil, commanded by the fort of Aligarh, where 
the family of the murdered Afrasyab still held out in 
hopes of preserving the property of the deceased, of 
which the greater part was still intact. This stronghold 
had been wrested from the Jats by the late Mirza Najaf 
Khan and fortified with great care. But by November 
the Governor perceived that his defence was failing, 
and, to -avoid the horrors of a storm, yielded to the 
entreaties of the ladies and made terms, by which the 
property was made over on condition 8f an estate being 
settled upon Afrasyab’s son. 

Sindhia, Patel, was now master of Central Hindustan; 
a Mahratta garrison occupied the citadels of Agra and 
Dehli ; and the Emperor accompanied the armies in the 
field, a helpless but imposing pageant. Sindhia himself 
remained cantoned at the sacred city of Mathura (Mut- 
tra), about midway between Dehli and Agra. These 
years were marked by a famine so disastrous as to have 
left a name among posterity as the “ Chalisa Kant.’* 
Wheat was selling at from eight to four sirs for the 
rupee. Many thousands of the people were unable to 
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procure food at such prices, and died of absolute starrSc 
tion, the GoTernment being indifferent or powerless. 
Children were left to wander and feed on the berries of 
the forest, and thus became an easy prey to the wild 
animals who, shaking off all fear of man, fed upon 
human flesh in open day, and in the most public places. 
The darkest time seems to have been in 1783 ; but as 
late as the middle of May 1 784 the prices above noted 
were recorded in the Calcutta Gazette. 

In 1786 Muhamad Beg was sent into Mdlwa, where 
a colony of the Jaipur Bdjputshad possession of Bdghu* 
garh, a fort commanding the main road into the Mah- 
ratta country of the south. The Patel, at the same 
time, sent to Lucknow to invite the return of Prince 
Jawdn Bakht ; but the Prince, strongly dissuaded by 
Asaf-ud-daula and the British Resident, refused to trust 
himself to Mahratta protection. Mr. Hastings had left 
India; and his successor, Mr. Macpherson, took the 
important step of sending a British brigade to Oawnpore, 
where it was left by Lord Cornwallis. An entry in the 
Calcutta Gazette, under date 8th March 1787, shows that 
the authorities in Bengal were beginning to feel them* 
selves drawn into the politics of Hindustan, where they 
regarded the Mnghols as members of “a declining State, 
who are at the same time our secret enemy and rivals.” 

In pursuance of similar views the Patel about the 
same time sequestered a number of the Jdgirs, or feudal 
estates, of the Musalman aristocracy. The measure 
was doubly justified ; for it not only weakened a body of 
men who had become a danger to order and consolida- 
tion, but it prepared the way for the substitution of a 
standing army of reg^ular troops in place of the effete 
and turbulent levies. Sindhia also recalled Muhamad 
Beg from the siege of Bighngarh, and attempted to 
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indace him to disband his followers. Himmat Bah^dnr, 
a soldier of fortune in Bundelkhand, was at the same 
time ordered to give an account of the revenues of his 
Jdgir : looking on this as a preliminary to resumption, 
he went into open rebellion. 

The moment seemed inopportune for reform. Em- 
boldened by the departure of Muhamad Beg, the Rajputs 
organized a combination which not only implied a loss 
of revenue and prestige, but likewise ^reatened to cut 
in two the communications with the Deccan. Rdja 
Partab Singh of Jaipur alliech himself with the head of 
the Rathors of Jodhpur, Mahardja Bijai Singh, who 
had espoused his daughter. Joined by the Mahar&na 
of Udaipur and other minor chiefs, the confederates 
found themselves at the head of 100,000 horse and foot, 
with 400 pieces of artillery. They encamped near L41- 
sant, forty-three miles east of Jaipur, and there awaited 
the attack of the Imperial forces. Their hearts were, 
doubtless, strengthened by the knowledge that the 
Mughol nobles were disaffected and Muhamad Beg far 
from zealous in the cause he affected to serve. 

In the end of May 1787, Sindhia arrived at the head 
of a force of which the Mahratta section was under two 
officers of that nation, Ambaji Inglia and Appu Kb4ndi 
Rso. The regular infantry of M. de Boigne was there ; 
and a large body of Mughol men-at-arms under Mnha- 
mad Beg and his nephew, Ismail Beg Ehdn, who was 
to be hereafter remarkable as the last leader on a large 
scale of the mediesval mailed cavalry. Of the fighting 
tiiat ensued we have several accounts, hard to reconcile, 
and without much interest save for the indirect and ulti< 
mate consequences. - Muhamad Beg was killed, Ismail 
and many of his^ men went over to the enemy, as did 
14,000 infantry with a quantity of field-pieces. Sin- 
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dhia’B remaining army was blockaded, plundered, and 
famished ; he had to fall back upon Agra. Bat, though 
checked, he was not beaten. He made great and sno* 
cessfal efforts to secure the support of the Jdts, to whom 
he restored the fortress of Dig, taken (as we saw) by 
Najaf Ehdn. At the same time he sent despatches 
to Poona, earnestly urging a general combination. 

Ismail Beg failed to raise the Eajputs to renewed 
action. He then turned to a more likely associate, 
Ghuldm Kddir, who hastened up from Ghausgarh, eager 
to join in the revival of Muslim power. The Bajputs, 
though they would not advance, engaged the division of 
Ambaji, and with success. Sindhia had to abandon 
Agra and throw himself into Gwalior, which there was 
no Popham to besiege this time. Ismail Beg besieged 
the Mahrattas in Agra, and Ghultim Eadir drove their 
garrison out of Dehli. By the agency of Manzur Ali, 
the Comptroller of the Household, the Bohela chief was 
introduced into the Emperor’s Durbar, where he applied 
for the office of Amir-ul-TJmra, taking up bis quarters in 
the apartments belonging to that office. But Begam 
Samru presently arriving with her brigade under Euro- 
peem officers, he retired across the river, and remained 
for some time quiet in his camp at Shahdara. The 
Emperor detached some of his Mughol officers to keep 
an eye on him there, and increased his household troops, 
melting down his personal plate to provide for their pay. 
He also called in Najaf Euli Khdn from his fief of 
Bewdri. 

N%jaf Euli obeyed the summons, and encampod near 
Begam Samru on the glacis fronting the main gate of 
the citadel in which the palace was situate. A oan« 
nonade was opened on the camp of Ghnldm Kfidir on 
the ofposite shore, which u«s relied to with snoh effect 
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that ronnd-shot fell on the Diwdn-i-Khds, or andience- 
hall of the Emperor. In the end a compromise was 
effected, in virtue of which Ghuldm Kddir received the 
office for which he was an applicant. He then marched 
to Aligarh, and captured the fort, proceeding from thence 
to join his forces to those of Ismail Beg, and press the 
siege of Agra. 

At the end of the cold weather — about March 1788 
— Sindhia woke from his apparent apathy, having re- 
ceived reinforcements from the Deccan, and came across 
the Chambal at Dholpur. ?he Muslim confederates 
broke up from before Agra, and gave him battle at 
Chaksana, eleven miles from Bhurtpur, on the 24th 
April. The Mahrattas were commanded by Edna Khan, 
a promoted water-carrier much favoured by Sindhia. 
Besides de Boigne, there was with their army another 
French officer, named Listeneaux, and also a Dutchman, 
John Hessing. The Muslim cavalry were handled with 
spirit j three of the regular battalions deserted the 
Mahrattas in the midst of the action ; the Jat horse 
proved worthless.' Edna Khdn withdrew under cover of 
night to Bhurtpur. Ismail Beg returned to the siege 
of Agra, while Ghulam Kddir went back to his posses- 
sions on the northward side, which were threatened with 
an incursion of the Sikhs. 

While these transactions were taking place beyond 
the Junma the Emperor had marched towards Edjpotdn, 
where his presence had been invited by the ]^ja of 
Jodhpur. He was attended by the Begam Samru, by a 
small contingent from Lucknow, and by Himmat Bahd* 
dur, with his Gosains, or fighting friars. Najaf Kuli 
was not a member of this expedition. He had been 
aggrieved by the appointment of a Mughol officer to the 
charge of some part of his fief ; on the arrival of this 
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man Najaf Kuli seized him and threw him into prison 
at Bewari. This was, of course, an act of rebellion 
which even a Goverument as feeble as that of the Em* 
peror had now become could not endure. Another loss 
of strength occurred in the departure of the virtuous but 
unlucky Jawan JBakht. This prince left the army with 
the intention of occupying the fort and district of Agra. 
In this he was ultimately unsuccessful, and — after a 
pathetic but fruitless appeal to George III. of England 
— he retired to Benares, where, after having been Regent 
of the Empire, he died a pensioner of the East India 
Company on the 31st of May 1788. The army marched 
on towards Bdjputan. 

The first halt — and, as it proved, the last — was under 
the walls of Gokalgarh, Najaf Kuli’s stronghold in the 
sandy confines of the Alwoi* hills. Najaf Euli was a 
bold soldier ; and, nothing daunted by the presence of 
the Imperial army, refused to leave his fort unless he 
was appointed Premier. Trenches were accordingly 
opened, and the place invested. In the grey dawn of 
the 5th April the besieged beat up the camp with a 
vigorous sally ; and, before daybreak, followed it up by 
a general attack which was completely successful. The 
“ Red Battalion ” gave way, the body-guard fled in con- 
fusion, the flag of the Empire and tho sacred person 
before Whose tent it floated were in danger of capture. 
As the fugitives passed the tents of Begam Samm that 
valiant lady came forth in her litter, escorted by three 
battalions and a field-piece manned by Europeans. The 
infantry, deploying with the greatest coolness, barred 
the way of the pursuing garrison ; the gun was in the 
centre, loaded with grape. The whole line opened fire, 
before which the enemy wavered and lost groond. A 
Mnghol officer who had rallied a body of horse came np 
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at the gallop, followed by Himmat BaMdor with hie 
Gosains, or fighting Mars. A general melk ensued, in 
which the Mughol, with many of his men, fell. The 
Gosains left two hundred of their body dead ; but the 
advance continued ; Najaf Euli was driven back into his 
fort, which was surrendered the same day. Availing 
himself of the mediation of the Nazir (Manzur Ali) and 
the Begam, Najaf Euli was admitted to the presence and 
pardoned ; the Begam, at the same Durbdr, being pro- 
claimed the Emperor’s daughter, and honoured with the 
title of “ Zeb-m-nissa,” or “ Q4ory of the Sex.” 

The expedition exhausted itself in this small triumph. 
On the 15th the Emperor set out on his return to Dehli 
without having visited Ajmir or done anything to con- 
firm the attachment of the Bajput chiefs. These un- 
enterprising but dogged men fought on till they had 
cleared their countiy of invasion. Driven out of Bdj- 
putan, the Patel crossed the Chambal, while Ambaji was 
prevented from joining him. He had also lost de 
Boigne, who was dissatisfied with his position and with 
the small use made of regular infantry, which he fore- 
saw to be the force of the future. He had made a Mend 
of Claude Martine, who was amassing a colossal fortune 
i^n the paths of peace at Lucknow, and to him de Boigne 
resolved to have recourse. We have to imagine this 
modem Cincinnatus diverting to the growth o£*indigo 
and th^e posting of ledgers (in the dominions of Asaf-ud- 
daula, and under the protection of his old employers 
the British) those energies that had been lately bestowed 
on the laurels of war. 

Meanwhile, all was going to min in the Upper Pro- 
vinces. Sindhia, having received fresh reinforcements 
from the Deccan, was enabled to raise the siege of Agra; 
Ismail Beg ifas driven off, after an encounter near the 
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old Imperial Palace of Fatehpnr Sikri. He crossed ihe 
Jumna, and, being joined by G-hnUm Eddir, went off in 
his company to Dehli, where Shdh 'Alam was once more 
residing. Leaving Lakwa Dada, one of his best 
Mahratta officers, in charge of Agra, Sindhia fell back 
upon his favourite cantonment of Muttra, sending a 
small contingent to protect the Emperor at Dehli. The 
Muslim leaders encamped at Shahdara. 

Their commissariat arrangements were defective ; the 
season was that of the monsoon, when the winter crops 
were exhausted and the autumn crops unripe. Scarcity 
prevailed in the camp, and the confederates, after a vain 
effort to obtain their ends by negotiation, once more 
opened fire on the citadel across the river. At the same 
time they intrigued with the Shdh’s officers with such 
effect that the Mughol portion of the garrison came over 
to them ; and Himmat, the leader of the Gosains, with* 
drew his force. Seeing the Emperor thus deserted, the 
confederates crossed tho river, entered Dehli, and took 
possession of the citadel and the palace. The scenes 
that ensued have been detailed by the author in a former 
work {Fall of the Mughol Empire, book ii. chap. vi.). 

On the 18th July the confederates appeared in the 
audience-hall, and each received a KhUat of seven 
pieces, with other gifts. Ismail Beg then retired and 
spent the remainder of the day in making arrangements 
for the safety of the inhabitants : his men being 
quartered in and about the mausoleum of Shdh Nizim- 
ud-din Aulia, beyond the old city of Firoz Sh4h, south 
of the modem city. Ghuldm Eddir’s men werb in the 
suburb of Dariaoganj — the site of the present Britk^ 
cantonment — ^bnt he himself took up his quarters in the 
palaee, nsing the apartments attached to the office 
Vresuett which he assumed. From the of July to 
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the 10th of August he occupied himself with digging 
for concealed treasures, and endeavouring, by every sort 
of ill-usage, to extort from the Shdh and members of 
the Imperial family the secret of the concealment which 
he supposed them to possess. On the last-mentioned 
day he caused the fallen Emperor to be brought before 
him as he sate on the dismantled throne, and when the 
old man once more asseverated — what was no matter of 
doubt — that there was no such treasure in existence, he 
leapt from the throne, threw his Sovereign on the 
ground, and blinded him with ‘'his own dagger, assisted 
by his Eohela followers. When this crime had been 
committed he tauntingly asked Shah ’Alam if he could 
see anything ? “ Nothing,” replied the tortured and 

bleeding sufferer, “ but the Koran between thee and 
me ” — Ghuldm Kddir having lately taken an oath of 
fidelity on the sacred book. 

Shah ’Alam was sent as a prisoner to the Salim 
Garh, and the spoiler held revel in the royal halls, only 
disturbed by reports of the gradual gathering of Mah- 
ratta troops in the neighbourhood. By the 18th a 
blockade had been established, and scarcity prevailed 
in the city and even in the palace, many of the female 
inmates dying of starvation. One day Ghulam Kadir 
sent for the younger members of the Imperial family, 
and caused them to dance before him like the oommon 
street-performers. He then affected to go to sleep upon 
the throne while they stood trembling by : after a while 
he sat up and reviled them for not having dared to 
stab him while they had the opportunity. The young 
Princesses were outraged; the elder scourged and 
starved. At length, on the 7th September, he moved 
his men back to their former camp at Sh4hdara, so as to 
open the r<^ to his own domains ; aod a week later he 
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made a last attempt to shake what he considered the 
Shdh’s obstinacy about the hidden treasure. 

The 11th day of October was the last day of the fast 
of the Moharam, or celebration of the death of the sons 
of Ali. It had become known that Ismail Beg — dis- 
gusted at his partner’s proceedings — had made terms 
with the Mahratta loader, Bdna Khdn. Listeneaux had 
arrived with the formidable battalions of de Boigne ; all 
was movement and din in the rebel camp at Shahdara. 
As the short, chill autumn evening fell the powder- 
magazine of the citadel exploded, and flames were seen 
rising above the crenellated parapets ; a solitary ele- 
phant at the same time making the best of his way 
across the Jumna, bearing the Bohela chief to his 
encampment. He had left by a sally-port, after settinf 
Are to the magazine. 

The Mahratta general immediately entered on the 
other side, and the conflagration was extinguished 
before much mischief had been done beyond the loss 
of the ordnance stores. The Bohelas retired unmolested 
for the moment. 

As soon as the safety of the palace and its helpless 
inmates had been secured, Bdna Eban hastened in 
pursuit of the Bohelas, who took refuge in the fortress 
of Meerut, about forty miles off, on the way towards 
Ghausgarh. After a spirited defence, Ghulam Eddir 
resolved on flight. On the night of the 21st December 
he stole forth, mounted on a swift horse whose saddle 
he had stufied with the crown jewels. Falling into a 
pit in the darkness he was captured by some villagers 
and handed over to Bana Ehdn. By Sindhia’s orders 
he was nlain by tortures that lasted several days, and 
his mangled body was sent to Dehli and laid before his 
sigbtlesB victim the Shdh. 
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As no blind man could be a Sultdn — a rule wbiob 
has caused so many crimes — ^the restoration of Sli4h 
’Alam in such circumstances may be taken as a sign 
that the Empire was at an end. How deep its roots had 
struck in the public mind, however, may be inferred 
from the character of the military insurrection of 
1857, when, an attempt to revive it having failed, the 
last shred was swept away. The direct representative 
of the Chaghtai dynasty died a British pensioner at 
Bangoon, while collateral descendants reside at Dehli, 
respected and well-conducted members of the general 
community. 

The. history of Hindustan now becomes little more 
than an account of the doings of various adventurers, 
^tive and European, who were unconsciously preparing 
the stage for a new performance. The anarchy was 
at its worst, and the darkest hour had arrived which 
proverbially precedes the dawn. Sindhia’s mast serious 
trouble was Ismail Beg, a stupid chivalrous leader of 
heavy horse, who might be less dangerous as a friend 
than if he were left roving about in search of booty. He 
was accordingly provided with occupation and subsis- 
tence by the charge of the Bewdri country south-west of 
Dehli, where Najaf Kuli had lately died. Sindhia’s next 
care was to strengthen the regular army, oh whose arms 
and discipline he felt that he must henceforth rely for 
the means of curbing such leaders as Ismail. Listeneaux 
h^A suddenly departed, having — according to current 
rumour — captured Ghuldm Eadir’s runaway horse with 
its precious housings. But the serviced of de Boigne 
were still available; and Sindhia got him back from 
Lucknow by giving him the promise of unfettered dis- 
cretion in future military arrangements. Listeneaux’s 
men were eight months in azreaars, and mutinous in 
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oonseqnence. De Boigne, having eartt hlanehe, stus 
rounded the brigade, made them pile arms, disbandSd 
them with a grant of money, and proceeded to reimbody 
the men in a number of new regiments which he formed 
ont of the abundant material at his disposal. The 
officers were the most respectable Europeans that he 
could collect, and the old battalions supplied the requi- 
site number of steady veterans for the non-commissioned 
ranks. The augmented force constituted a solid division 
of three brigades, with forty field -pieces and five hundred 
Mughol horse to each brigade. The pay was provided 
from lands held by de Boigne for the purpose, which 
gradually developed into a settled civil administration 
in and about the district of Aligarh. A gratuity was 
assured to all who might be wounded in action, an^ 
it was guaranteed that they should have full pay 
whilst under treatment in hospital. Invalids were to 
have pensions, in money and land.* 

The first use of the new force was in 1790. The 
restless Ismail was soon weary of the repose of civil life ; 
confiding in his knowledge of a certain sort of warfare, 
he raised his standard at Pdtan near Ajmere, and thou- 
sands of disbanded A%hdn and Persian horsemen flocked 
round it at once. From the north a renewal of the 
Abddli incursions threatened ; in Bdjputdn the chiefs 
were ready for revolt ; Ismail was in his element. In 
March, de Boigne left his master at Muttra, ‘and, sending 
before bim a cloud of Mahratta skirmishers, marched 
towards the Beg's head-quarters with a complete b^ade 

* This diviaion ultiioately became a powerful eor^a d^amtie of 
sixty-eight with 427 guns, and a proportion of hone, 

eaoh of 416 jpriTates, 94 non-oommissiqnett 

(dtoen, a doe allotment of offioem, often Soxopean or h(df- 
oaslias. dfbs«R4ftthly expense was 4,600 mpees for eaoh Uidt. 

27 
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and fifty field-pieces. On the 25th May he reached 
Pdtan, where he instantly. attacked. Ismail was en- 
trenched upon rising ground, and for three weeks con- 
tinoed to defy all attempts at assault. But this defensive 
method of warfare was unsuited to the Beg’s taste and 
temper. On the 20th Juno ho sent word to do Boigne 
that he was going to become the assailant ; and early 
next morning de Boigne’s drums beat the generate and 
he awaited the Beg’s visit. The action, however, did 
not begin till three in the afternoon. The shock was 
rough. Advancing througlf a tempest of grape and 
canister, the Mughol cuirassiers and the opium-heated 
Bdjputs charged fiercely down the hill. But de Boigne 
and his officers, maintaining their sang-froid, restored 
their shaken line, and the infantry rolled back the charge 
with ceaseless volleys. Mediaeval war was on its trial, 
almost for the last time. Covered by discharges of 
round-shot from all their field-batteries, the battalions 
advanced with fixed bayonets ; the enemy fied in all 
directions; the intrenchment was stormed; by 9 p.m. 
the victory was complete. The prize included fifty ele- 
phants and abundant baggage ; 100 guns and 200 
standards being also captured. The small disciplined 
force * had, in hard fighting, beaten 20,000 cavalry and 
an equal force of foot, armed and led in the old manner. 

Three days later the town of Pdtan was entered : the 
fortress (which has been called “ the Indian Gibraltar ”) 
immediately surrendered, and the war seemed at an end, 
so far, at least, as Ismail was concerned. But the Bdj- 
put chiefs took up the quarrel. Sending a force from 

* De Boigne estimated his numbers at 10,000, which is doubt* 
less acourate, for he was an unrivalled man of business. He says 
tliat he lost 120 killed and 472 wounded. (Bee despatch, FaU of 
thi Mughol Empire^ p. 214. 
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Mattra to hold the B4ja of Jaipur in check, Sindhia 
directed de Boigne to advance on Jodpnr. 

Advancing by way of Ajmere — which he took on the 
22nd August — de Boigne laid siege to the great fastness 
of Tdragarh, upon the heights which crown the city. 
While thus engaged he received a message from Bijai 
Singh, the Bdja of Mdrwar (Jodpur), who attempted to 
corrupt him. “ Enter my service,” wrote the chief, 
“and I will give you Ajmere and all the surrounding 
district.” The general quietly answered that his master 
having already given him the whole of his correspondent’s 
dominions, he was not to be tempted by the offer of a 
part. 

There was nothing for it but to try force. Bijai 
Singh was nearing Ajmere with a large force, when de 
Boigne, leaving his camp before Tarag,arh, moved with 
a large detachment to meet the Bdja. He came up with 
him on the evening of the 9th September, The Jodpur 
army, 30,000 sabres, with twenty battalions and some 
guns, encamped in front of Mahirta, a large walled town 
seventy-six miles north-east of the city of Jodpur. 
After reconnoitring the position, the general determined 
to assault the camp next morning. 

Before day-break on the lOth, de Boigne moved up 
and surprised the Bdjputs at their ablutions. The first 
position was already carried ; and Colonel de Bohan, a 
French officer, imprudently pushed on with three bat- 
talions, in advance of his supports. A strong body of 
the enemy’s horse having by this time collected, fell 
upon him and drove him back with disorder and loss. 
Gathering numbers as they went, the Bdjput cavaliy 
next charged the whole brigade. De Boigne at once 
threw the Wtalions into the form of squares, wi£h field- 
pieces in the interior of each. Baffled of their ptdy, the 

27 “ 
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enemy tamed npon the light horse of the Mahrattas, 
whom they chased from the field and followed far and 
farionsly. Bat they had to retam ; and the retam was 
bloody. De Boigne, in their absence, had improved 
his formation. On each side, of the road were ranged . 
the sqaares ; in the intervals between stood the field- 
batteries. The sqaares, bristling with fiashing bayonets, 
dealt oat incessant bolts of masketry ; the gans vomited 
grape at point-blank distance. It has been asserted 
that the whole force that had charged in the morning 
was annihilated as it strove'^* to gallop by. They were 
reckoned at 5,000 chosen horsemen, and had been led 
by their Prince in person. The action was over by 
9 A.M. In another hoar the camp was stormed; by 
3 P.M. the town was taken and occnpied. 

The Middle Ages were over ; the estimate of Bernier 
was fiilfilled, that sagacioas observer who had said that 
a division ander Tarenne woald scatter the whole of 
Alamgir’s mighty hosts. 

Left to its fate, Taragarh sarrendered ; on the 18th 
November Bijai Singh made peace. Shortly after, Ismail 
Beg made a fresh attempt to rebel, bat the fort of Ea- 
nannd, into which he threw himself was taken by one 
of de Boigne's officers — Colonel Perron — and the lack- 
less Maghol leader w?s sent into captivity at the fort of 
Agra, where he passed the remainder of his days. 

Sindhia, the Patel, who had barely escaped with his 
life from the Afghans in the general ront of the Honda 
cause at Pdmipat, less than forty years before, was now 
master of Hindast^n. Since this sascess had been 
ai^arently gained by de Boigne and his Earopean 
ofiloers, it may be interesting to consider the opinion, 
of a great aoj^ority on the other side, *‘Sindhia's 
jpbwett'W beo<Him f6rmidid>le/’ so wrote Ar^or Wei- 
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ledey not very long after the tim«, “ by the exesrtiOBe 
of Enropean officers in his service ; bnt I tbiwlt it it 
mnoh to be doubted whether his power — or rather that 
of the whole Mahratta nation — would not have been 
more formidable if they had sever had a European or 
an infantry soldier in their service.*’* Malhar Bao 
Holkar had maintained the same apparent paradox in 
1761 ; and from such authorities it were rash to appeal. 
It is, however, obvious that, however suitable to the 
Mahratta character might have been their old predatory 
way of light-horse warfare, yet when one State had once 
adopted the new system other States must follow suit 
or give up the game. And the State which followed 
the system with the most energy and skill must even- 
tually prevail. 

Two more enemies still remained to be disposed of ; 
one was Fartdb Singh, Bdja of Jaipur, the other was 
Jeswant Bao Holkar, each of whom now resolved to 
encounter Sindhia with his own weapons, though each 
failed, for want of resources, to match those of the 
adversary who had determined that the thing, if done at 
aU, shoidd not be done by halves. 

Fartdb was isolated by the submission of his brother 
chieftain, Bijai Singh ; and ere lofjg he submitted in his 
turn, consenting to pay a yearly tribute to the Empire 
as represented by the Patel. 

Holkar’s resistance was, for the time, more formid- 
able. Availing himself of the services of a French 
officer whom* we have seen ten years before, in th^ bri- 
gade of Mddoc,* Holkar imitated Sindhia’s proceedinga 
on a considerable scale. His general was the Chevalier 
dn Demec, a Breton gentleman who had been in the 


* thkM/oiu from Deipatdim, by Sidney OWen, p. 
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Royal Navy of France, and had for some time been 
serving obscurely in the various native services. In 
1791 Tukaji Holkar commissioned him to organize four 
battalions of infantry; but before these had acquired 
full coherence they were attacked by de Boigne at a 
place between Kanaund and Ajmere, called Lakhairi, in 
the month of September 1792. The ground bad been 
skilfully chosen by du Dernec : he held the crest of a 
pass, his rear being partially protected by a wood, while 
his front was covered by a morass. His regulars were 
su^orted by a strong artillelry, and the whole guarded 
by 30,000 Mahratta horse, commanded by Holkar in 
person. 

De Boigne ascended a rising ground from which he 
was enabled to study the situation; he then advanced 
under a heavy fire from the enemy’s batteries. On his 
side there was a delay in firing, for in his rapid march 
he bad left his guns behind. As they came up, ten or 
a dozen tumbrils were exploded by the enemy’s shot. 
Confusion spread around ; which Holkar observed, and 
chained with all his horse, while du Dernec attempted 
to engage with his raw regulars. But de Boigne drew 
back his men behind the cover of a wood, where the 
cavalry could not follow, and from which he kept the 
enemy at bay by constant volleys of musketry. Holkar’s 
men were presently broken ; and, as soon as they began 
to retreat, de Boigne fell upon them with nine thousand 
fixed bayonets, supported by a charge of his small but 
efficient cavalry, which had been kept in reserve. Du 
Disc’s men alone stood their ground ; %iid it was not 
till nearly all their European officers were slain that 
they retired, leavmg thirty-eight guns in the conqueror’s 
hands. The shattered fragments of Holkar's army 
crossed the Ohambal, harried Hflwa, and sacked the 
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city of Ujain. De Boigne pronounced the battle of 
Lakhairi the most obstinate that be bad ever vritnessed. 

While these contests were waging, the aged Emperor 
was undergoing a fresh humiliation. In his fallen con* 
dition, with a numerous group of dependents and an 
unpunctual stipend (nine lakJis a year), he turned his 
thoughts towards the prosperity of the provinces in the 
Lower Du 4 b that were now held by the British. In 
July 1792 the Court newsman announced that Sindhia 
had been instructed to collect tribute from the adminis- 
tration of Bengal. In a State paper dated 2 Dd August 
Lord Cornwallis replied by stating that, in the present 
position of affairs, Sindhia would be held answerable for 
every writing issued in the Emperor’s name ; and that 
any attempt to demand tribute would be warmly re- 
sented. Once more the disinclination) of the British 
authorities to interfere was asserted, but it was added 
that they were both able and willing to exact ample 
satisfaction for any insult. Sindhia had not forgotten 
Fopham — indeed, he seldom forgot anything — and 
hastened to apologise and acknowledge fully the inde- 
pendence of these high-handed remonstrants. So far 
had they got in less than eighty years ; the humility of 
the mission to the Court of Farokh Siyar will be called 
to mind. 

De Boigne completed the pacification of Btgput^n, 
and proceeded to his head-quarters at Aligarh. His 
house and grounds are still to be seen there, half-way 
between the city and the fort. 

TpdiftTi administration was not then undersibod and 
organized as has since become the case. The long 
effete Mnghol system had broken down. The fields 
were overgrown and turned to forest ; the towns were 
in ruins ; the peasantry, reduced m numbers and inured 
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to violence, vrithheld the public dues, and eked out a 
scanty livelihood by robbing caravans and lifting their 
neighbours’ cattle. In the heart of this unhappy 
country de Boigne and Begam Samru attempted the 
first restoration of order. The wide tracts assigned to 
the former for the support of his large force contained 
thirty-two parganas (fiscal unions) and were estimated to 
yield about a quarter of a million of modem money. 
The Sardhana domain of Begam Samru was loss 
in size and value ; the system in both was m^h the 
same.* ^ ^ 

De Boigne had a large staff of European military 
officers, among whom may be named Perron, Bourquin, 
Sutherland, Pohlmann^ Drugeon, Trimont, and Sangster 
— ^the last-named being a Scot who had been in the 
service of the B4na of Gohad, and was superintendent of 
de Boigne’s gun-foundry. In civil matters there were 
two departments ; the Persian, presided over by native 
accountants, and the French, under the General himself. 
The public dues were fixed by a rough settlement of the 
landed estates, and the collections were made with 
punctuality, due to the presence of a strong military 
force which was used on occasions of recalcitrance. 
De Boigne rose mth the sun — so wrote an English 
witness — surveyed his stores and factories, inspected 
his troops, transacted the business of his division, 
administered justice, gave audience, transacted dvil and 
revenue business, carried on diplomatic oorrecq>ondenee, 
superintended his private trading operations, and 
dieted the whole vast machinery without any Euro- 
pean assistance. 

Begam Samru was equtdly attentive to her oom- 


* Bee ccnelnding ohapter tot mmo deUuls. 
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paratiTBly minor cares. We shall have a -glimpse oi the 
Begam at Sardhana ere long. 

Another Christian leader jnst coming into promineiuie 
was George Thomas, an Irish seaman who had com- 
manded the Begam ’s contingent at the siege of Gokal- 
garh. He appears to have left her service on the 
promotion of a Frenchman to the command ; and in 
1792 he took up his quarters at Anupshahr, with a few 
followers, with whom he soon after entered the service 
of Appu Eh^ndi, a general who had been dismissed from 
Sin^a’s army. By this leader Thomas was appointed 
to the charge of a portion of the Alwar country, where 
he had some trouble with the Mewati inhabitants, and 
effected a lodgment in Jhajjar and Tijdra, with a loose 
hold on some of the neighbouring districts. Soon 
after — ^as we shall presently see — ^he fell into trouble by 
declining the offer of a command in the service of 
Sindhia. A few details will be given hereafter. 

That astute and successful politician died suddenly in 
the Deccan, on the 12th February 1794. For an^ 
interesting analysis of his character the reader may 
refer to the fifth chapter of Grant Duff’s third volume. 
He appears to have been remarkable for the equability 
of his temper, and for showing favour to merit only, 
without discrimination of creed or colour. His successor 
was as worthless and incapable as is usual with the 
successors of great men in the East, and not there 
alone. De Boigne for an instant became the arbiter of 
Hindustin. A Mughol intrigue was set on foot with 
the object of shaking off Mahratta dominatiori; and 
de Boigne was offered the patent of Amir-vl- Utnm. At 
th e same time Zamdn Shdh-^^^grandson of the Abddli-— 
i^proa^ed the General in a similar spirit, ^at the 
wary sddier ntjected all these overtures, and aiwtiiiiied 
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unwavering in his allegiance to the house of his deceased 
patron. 

Note. — Among the authorities for this chapter are 
Grant Duff ; Tod ; Baillie Fraser’s Skinner ; Major 
L. F. Smith, and the Memoirs of General Count deBoigne. 
An interesting poem, preserved by Colonel Francklin, 
shows the dignity with which ShAh 'Alam could endure 
suffering, and touch his harp, like David of old, in 
trustful submission to a Higher Power. The following 
extracts must suffice us here :* — 

The wealth of this world was^ iny sickness, but now the fjord 
hath healed mo. 

I have received the reward of mine iniquities, but now He hath 
forgiven me my sins. 

1 gave milk to a young adder, and he became the cause of my 
undoing. 

# # # # # 

And now that this Afghan has destroyed the dignity of my 
kingdom, I have none but Thee, 0 Most Holy ! to have compassion 
upon me. 

Yet poradventure Taimur Shdh my kinsman may come to my 
aid ; and Mahdaji Bindhia, who is even as a son unto me, he 
surely will avenge my cause. 

Asaf-ud-daula and the chief of the English, they also may come 
to my reJief. 

* « # # # 

O A Mb I* verily thou hast been overthrown by Fate ; yet shall 
God bless thee and renew thy brightness. 


* The Sun ; this was the Shdh's pen-name. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GEOBOE THOMAS : BEGAM BAMKU : GENEBAL PBBBON, ETC. 

A.D. 1794-1802. 

We have seen how the Irish adventurer, George Thomas 
— who had deserted from a man-of-war in the Madras 
Boads in 1782 — had risen, first in the service of Begam 
Samru, and subsequently as a soldier of fortune on his 
own account. By the time that wc have now reached 
he had obtained a commission from the Mahratta chief, 
Appu Ehandi Bao, to raise a small force, for whose 
maintenance he was to have possession of three parganas 
in the neighbourhood of Alwar. The country belonged, 
in a certain sense, to the Imperial Government by whose 
forces it had been overrun. In another sense it may 
be said to have belonged to the Bdjput chief of Machari, 
on whom that Government had conferred it. Finally, 
it was actually occupied by the Mewdtis, a stubborn 
tribe who had incurred the resentment of Appu Ehindi 
by resisting his attempted usurpation. Agreeing to 
submit half-yearly accounts, Thomas proceeded to make 
an effort for their reduction. 

The monsoon of 1794 had set in ; the rains were 
heavy ; the sandy soil became a sCrious obstacle to a 
body of regular troops dragging guns with tiiem. The 
Mew4ds plundered Thomas’s camp in the dark wet 
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nights ; but the new-comer was not one to be trifled 
with. Begardless alike pf the weather and of the obsti- 
nacy of the tribesmen — ^which at one moment reduced 
him to a following of twelve men — Thomas ultimately 
extorted from them an agreement to pay up a year’s 
land-revenue, and obtained — as above mentioned — the 
possession of two important towns in riie Mewdti terri- 
tory. He was proceeding to attack the neighbouring 
fort of Bahadurgarh when he was suddenly called ofT by 
news of a hostile movement oh the part of his former 
mistress, the Begam Samru,** whose brigade was now 
under the command of a French officer named Levais- 
soult. Unwilling to hazard his raw levies in the open 
field against the trained -battalions of the Begam, Thomas 
fell back upon Tijara, a town fifty-five miles south-west 
of Dehli, where he remained in safety until summoned 
by his employer, Appu Khandi, who was threatened by 
a mutiny among his troops. At the same time the ex- 
pedition of Levaissoult was recalled to Sardhana by 
untoward occurrences there. 

To trace* the origin of these disturbances it will be 
necessary to go back to the general condition of affairs 
ensuing on the death of the Patel. His successor was 
a young man whom he had adopted as a son shortly 
before his death. His name was Daulat Bao. He was 
only in his fifteenth year ; but by a fortunate cotyunction 
of events he obtained leisure to consolidate his power ; 

Deccan Mahrattas being involved in war with Maisur 
a&4 Haidar4b4d, while Takuji Holkar became imbecile, 
both'iu body and in mind. 

Dkulat Bao Sindhia retained eight battalions in 
attendance on ins person, commanded by a Neapolitan 
named Filose. l)e Bpigne was supreme in Hindustan ; 
and* ac( «e sh|dl prewntly see, on his departuxe the 
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command, dTil and militaiy, was (by his adriee) tnutil* 
ferred to Perron, whom we first noticed when condnctiiltg 
the conquest of Ismail Beg at Kanaund. Sindhia waB 
at Pona, bnt he maintained a representative at Dehli, in 
the person of Gop&l Bao. It was this man who stirred 
np the elements of strife in Appn Ehindi’s army. Appv 
had, as already stated, been a general in Sindhia’s ser- 
vice ; bnt having set np for himself he became an 
object of hostility to Sindhia and his officers. Under 
the same impulse, Lakwa Ddda attempted to detach 
Thomas from Appu’s service by the offer of a command 
in Sindhia’s army; but Thomas had the one great virtue 
of a condoUtere, unswerving fidelity to the hand that 
paid him. He therefore repudiated the temptation, and 
hastened to relieve Appu from his difficulties. He suc- 
ceeded in withdrawing him from the mutineers, and 
escorting him in safety to Eanannd. 

Appu displayed bnt little gratitude for this loyal ser- 
vice ; and there was some talk of Thomas being dis- 
missed under pressure from Sindhia’s officers. But he 
showed firmness ; and to such an attitude Appu showed 
the usual acquiescence of an Asiatic. 

At this period, Thomas — ^probably by reason of his 
refusal to enter the regular service — ^was exposed to the 
first of those persistent attacks under which he even- 
tually succumbed. The Begam had a force which con- 
sisted of a regiment of Mughol cavalry, five battalions 
of. foot, and some forty guns, with some three hundred 
European followers, some officers, the rest artiUetymen. 
for the support of this force she held lands not only 
round abont P^i-dhaua , but also in the neighbcurhood of 
Qurgaon and in HaTiAna, on the tight bank of ^s 
Jumna, ^th two exceptions — MM. Bernier aSd Salsttr 
— *tbe IS^fopesiis in the service were Uliterits MdSaas 
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whom the Begam and her husband, Colonel Levaissoalt, 
excluded from social intercourse. The leading spirit 
among them was known by the name of Liegeois ; and 
their patron was the son of the deceased Samru by his 
insane wife, a young man who had the Christian names 
of Aloysios Balthazar, but who also bore the Muslim 
title of Nawab Zafaryab Khdn. He tampered success- 
fully with the disaffected officers of the brigade, with the 
object of supplanting the Begam in power. The matter 
coming to the knowledge of Levaissoult he broke up the 
expedition in Thomas’s coT>ntry and returned to Sar- 
dhana. But he was too late. In May 1795 Liegeois 
repaired to Dehli — where Aloysius was residing — and 
placed in his hands an agreement by which (with signa- 
ture or with mark) his comrades had bound themselves, 
as before the Holy Trinity, to obey him as their leader. 

The Begam and Levaissoult knew not what to do. 
In their despair they opened negotiations with the 
British Governor of Bengal, Sir John Shore, of which 
the result was that they received (through Shore’s 
intercession) permission from Sindhia to repair to 
Anupshahr, and put themselves under the protection of 
Brigadier McGowan commanding the British frontier 
force there. 

While the necessary correspondence was pending the 
plans of the conspirators had time to become alifiost 
mature. In October 1795 the fugitives set out from 
Sardhana in the cool dawn of an autumn day, the 
Begam in her litter, the husband on his charger. They 
carried with them portable property to the value of two 
lakht of rupees, and it was agreed between them not 
to part in life or in death : if duly certified that one 
was slain, the other would not survive. Scarcely had 
they advaamed three miles upon the road to Meerut 
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when they saw dast-clonds rising behind,- cansed by the 
pursuit of the mutineers. Levaissoult in yain urged 
the groaning bearers, the pursuers gained upon them 
and overtook the litter, the Begam stabbed herself, 
her blood-stained garment was taken to the front, and 
her gallant husband — who could have galloped off — 
on the sight of it remembered his promise, put a pistol 
to his temple, drew the trigger, and with a convulsive 
bound sprang lifeless from the saddle. But the Begam 
was not dead. The mutineers carried her back to Sar- 
dhana, plundered her of her ornaments, and tied her to 
a gun in the Old Fort. Aloysius assumed the command, 
and plunged at once into debauchery of every kind. 
Confusion reigned, and the troops were without restraint. 
But Saleur continued faithful to his mistress. He sent 
off a despatch to Thomas, who was by good luck in the 
neighbourhood, and at once addressed a letter of stem 
menace to the ringleaders, which he enforced by pro- 
mises of reward to those who abstained from further 
violence. This he quickly followed up by appearing on 
the scene with his body-guard. The mutineers, without 
efficient leading and unable to trust one another, offered 
no resistance. Aloysios was arrested in his revels, 
plundered, and made prisoner. The Begam was restored 
by the instrumentality of the gallant Irishman whom 
^Hhad treated so ill, and &om that hour never again 
gave way to feminine caprice. She sent Aloysius in 
custody to Agra, where he lived on a small allowance 
till 1801. Colonel Saleur was appointed to the command 
of the brigade. 

Meanwhile Appu was engaged in a series of frivolons 
intrigues against his faithful servant, which seem indica- 
tions of a disordered intellect. But before the end of 
the year he had been brought to his last shift, had 
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made abject apologies, and persuaded Thomas to march 
northward and attack the Sikhs. His operations were 
successful, and the Sikhs were cured for a time of their 
desire to invade the Dehli territory. Starting from the 
Dehra Dun, whence they had expelled the Mahratta 
garrison, the intruders had reached Sah4ranpur, where 
^ey cut to pieces the local troops. But on Thomas’s 
arrival they retired into the fortified town of Jaldldbdd. 
Having received reinforcements Thomas drove them 
across the Jumna. While thus employed he received 
the news that Appu, believing himself to be labouring 
under an incurable disorder, was about to commit suicide 
by drowning himself in the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
As soon as he could he repaired to head-quarters ; but 
all was over, the fanatical act had been accomplished, 
and the property and power of the deceased had been 
assumed by his nephew, a young Mahratta named 
Wdrvan Bao. 

About this time we begin to find mention of a re- 
newal of trouble from the side of Afghdnistdn. A 
grandson of Ahmad the Abdali was now j^e chief of the 
Afghins, under the title of Zaman Shdh. So early as 
28th May 1796 the Calcutta Gazette alludes to anxieties 
on account of the Sh4h’s anticipated movements. 

In the Deccan the year 1796 was rendered memcM^e 
by a great battle between the Nizdm and the MahrmSw. 
It was fought near Kurdla, about sixty ipiles from 
Ahmadnagar, and deserves notice as the last occasion 
on which the old struggles that began under Aurangzeb 
attsoned a historical character. On one side was the 
descendant of Chin Hulich, leading a vast force of the 
0 I 4 medieval kind, backed by no less than 17,000 rego- 
lav airtilleiy, under General Bi^ond and 

other Frenek officera. On the other, the chiefo of the 
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Mahratts confederacy — assembled for the last time ondw 
the banner of the Peshwa — opposed 10,000 regnlara 
under Perron, 6,000 under Pilose, 6,000 under Hessing, 
4,500 under dn Demec and Boyd. It is unnecessary to 
trouble the reader with details ; the action has no direct 
connection with Hindustan, and has been fully related 
by Colonel Malleson (Final Struggles of the French in 
India). The equipoise of European skill and conduct 
on either side might have made the result less decisive 
if the effeminate Nizam had not, in alarm at a discharge 
of rockets and round-shot from Perron's batteries, taken 
to flight at the head of his cavalry, sending orders to 
Raymond to cover his retreat. The Mahrattas gained 
a great victory, and the Mughol power in the Deccan 
would have been utterly destroyed but for the interven- 
tion of the British, who desired to maintain the balance 
of power. 

In 1796 General de Boigne left India ; his health 
and strength had been for some time failing, and, un- 
willing as his employer was to part with so faithful and 
efficient a champion, he was obliged to grant him leave 
of absence, nominally for a fixed time. De Boigne re- 
turned to his native land with a large fortune, which for 
the next thirty-five years he applied incessantly to the 
ben^t of his neighbours and to the beautifying of the 
town of Chamb4ri. He is one of the few exceptions to 
Juvenal’s sad summary of the vanity of human wishes : 
a year before his end Colonel Tod, visiting Ohambdri, 
found him still vigorous ; he was honoured by 1^ own 
Sovereign, respected by those of other countries, loved by 
his compatriots, and lamented by a worthy heir. To 
say more would be an unwarrantable digression ; but to 
say less would be to ful in justice towards one of the 
best mid greatest characters in Indian history. 
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On the Ist February 1797 his authority was assumed 
by M. Perron. Like Thomas, the new general had 
come to India in some humble capacity on board of a 
man-of-war, and had been introduced into the Mahratta 
service’ by Mr. Sangster as a non-commissioned officer. 
De Boigne gave him a company ; and on the abscond- 
ing of Listeneaux in 1788 Perron succeeded to the 
command of a battalion. An average man, of mediocre 
abilities, his great gift was industry, so that, in the lan- 
guage of a literary comrade, “ his pleasures arose from 
the labours of his profession.”*" In 1792 he rose to the 
head of a brigade, and was esteemed by General de 
Boigne as ‘‘a man of plain sense, no talent, but a brave 
soldier. ”+ De Boiglie’s parting advice was, “never to 
offend the British, but to discharge his troops sooner 
than risk a war.” The advice fell on unintelligent 
ears. 

Sindhia remaining in the Deccan, the management of 
affairs in Hindustan devolved on Perron. With the 
exception of jealousies with his Mahratta colleagues he 
had no serious difficulties except what arose from the 
independent character and conduct of George Thomas. 
For the present the two ex-mariners did not come into 
collision. For Thomas confined his operations to the 
westward, where he found in the resistance of the local 
tribes sufficient work to furnish full employment. It 
has been mentioned that, after the fall of the Pathto 
power in Bohilkhand, the military occupants of that 
oountiy had been deported to the districts of the Najib- 
&b^d clan, of which Z&bita was the leader. After the 
death of his son Ghul&m E4dir the headship of that clan 
had devolved upon his brother Muin-ud-din, commonly 

* Lewis Ferdinand Smith. 

t Grant Duff 
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known as Bhanbu Ehan. Since the events of 1788 this 
chief had been living in ezile among the Sikhs ; and the 
recent distarbances in the neighbourhood of Sahdranpnr 
bad been traced to his intrigues. Finding the Si^s 
inefficient auxiliaries, Bhanbu next bad recourse to his 
Afghan kindred ; and in 1797 Zaman Shah, the grand- 
son of the famous Ahmad, appeared at Peshdwar with 
36,000 Afghdn horse. The Sikhs, however, were far 
from relishing this attempt. As the Afghdns advanced 
they marched to oppose them. A battle was fought near 
Amritsir, in which — after a futile cannonade — the Sikhs 
flung themselves upon Zaman Shah’s lines with reckless 
bravery. The aggregate losses were estimated at 35,000 
men ; and the A^hans fell back upbn Lahore.'^ At the 
same time the anarchic condition of the Budb began to 
be reflected in the half-completed conquests of the Vice- 
roy of Audh in Bohilkhand. Asaf-ud-daula. the then 
Viceroy, died at Lucknow 21st September 1797 ; and it 
seemed by no means certain that his successor, Vazir 
Ali, would not join the struggles of his co-religionists in 
favour of a Musulman revival. 

The elements of such a combination were in readi- 
ness. So far back as 1791 Tippu Sultan, the son and 
successor of Haidar the usurper of Maisur, had sent an 
embassy to France inviting the King of that country to 
join in an attack upon the British in India ; and, 
although at that time the tottering Government of 
Louis XVI. was unable to pay attention to the subject, 
it continued from time to time to come before ''the 
Ministers of the Bepnblic which succeeded. The Nizdm 
had a large army under French officers. If a Franoo- 
Musalmdn confederacy were formed which should 
embrace the Viceroy of Audh and Perron, there could 
* CaUmtta Oatettt, 9(b Felimary 1797. 

28 
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be little doabt bnt that the British would be attacked on 
all sides, and probably overwhelmed. In 1798 Buona- 
parte set sail for Egypt. In the same year the Governor 
of Mattritids, General Malartic, called for volunteers for 
an Indian expedition, and sent off a frigate with a 
hundred men on board, who landed at Mangalore and 
proceeded to Seringapatam, where they instituted a 
Jacobin Club under the presidency of “ Citizen Tippu.” 
Perron, too, was becoming a formidable representative 
of French aggression ; for he had now under his com- 
mand 32,000 regular infadliry and 10,000 cavalry, 
besides the control of every native army in Upper India. 
In this connection should also be mentioned the invasion 
planned by the Czttr Paul in concert with the First 
Consul in 1800. It was to counteract this that Malcolm 
went on his first embassy to the Court of Persia. 

For the moment Perron and Thomas worked together. 
For, while the Irishman crossed the Jumna and placed 
the Sikhs between two fires by attacking them while 
engaged with the Afghdns, the former entered upon 
Thomas’s labours and pacified the districts about 
Sahdranpur. 

This state of things appeared to the British Governor- 
General sufficiently serious to call for immediate action. 
The calm courage of Sir John Shore was shown by his 
repairing to Lucknow, where he held an inquiry into the 
claims of Yazir Ali. Although that Prince bad been 
recognised by the British and was then actually ruling 
the country, Sir John deposed him, and substituted 
SaAdat Ali, the brother of Asaf-ud-daula. Yazir Ali 
was removed to Benares, where he soon afterwards 
murdered the British Besident and was imprisoned for 
Hfe. Shore at the same time sent a mission to Persia 
under Mahdi Ali Ehdn, of which the. result was that the 
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Persian army invaded Western A^hanistan, and Ztea&a 
Sh£h had to retire from the Punjab. About this time 
— 16th August 1797 — died Takuji Holkar, a chief who 
might perhaps have joined the MusulmAn Sause if we 
may judge from the antecedents of himself and his 
house. He was succeeded by his illegitimate son, 
Jeswant Eao, whose single policy for some time was 
concentrated in hostility to Sindhia. He is chiefly 
renowned as a leader of cavalry. 

In this new position of affairs Perron seemed to have 
an opening for seriously attacking Thomas, who saw 
himself reduced to the necessity of taking decisive 
measures for the maintenance of his power and even his 
existence. He had now been sixteen years in India, 
and seemed to have gained but httle. For some time 
he maintained himself by depredations in the territories 
of the Baja of Jaipur, making his head-quarters at 
Jhajjar. Tired of this precarious position, and determined 
not to sell his sword to those whom he regarded as the 
foes of Britain, he now conceived the bold and original 
project of establishing himself as independent ruler of 
an adjacent country lying unclaimed to his hand. 
Haridna, on the north-west of Jhajjar, was a tract of 
over. 3,000 square miles separating the Gis-Satlaj pos- 
sessions of the Sikhs from the Great Bikanir desert on 
one side and from the special Dehli territory on another. 
A compact district, containing many towns and villages, 
and permeated by two canals, it had once been rich 
and fertile ; the pasturage was still abundant, and the 
cattle were famous in all the neighbouring country. 
The people were hardy, though not free from the law<. 
lessuess which often characterises a pastoral race. Hr 
the eenfare of this tract stands a small eminence on 
which, in the Middle Ages, one of the PathAn Elmperoni 
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had built a hunting-lodge ; round the lodge had since 
grown a citadel and a walled town called Hansi. Here 
Thomas resolved to settle. Bepairing the fortifications 
he attracted an urban population of some six thousand 
souls. He established a mint, and a gun-foundry ; and 
made arrangements for the punctual payment of his 
followers. His ambition combined with prudence to 
turn away his attention from the troubled waters of 
Hindustan. “ I wished,” he says, “ to put myself in a 
capacity ... of attempting the conquest of the Punjab, 
and aspired to the honouf of planting the British 
standard on the banks of the Attock.” His first 
attempts were unpropitious. But he laid resolute siege 
to a place of strength which resisted him ; and the ulti- 
mate fall of Kanheri decided the fate of the rest. By 
the beginning of 1799 the Sailor Baja had established 
his authority over the greater part of Haridna. 

His French opponent on the other side of the Jumna 
was by no means idle. But Perron’s immense resources 
were for some time neutralised by the cabals of the 
native Mahratta party. In August 1798 he found one 
of these officers — Tantia Pagnavis — actually holding 
Dehli itself, and the shadowy Emperor in a spirit of 
hostility to himself, which obliged him to send a strong 
force to besiege it. Colonel Pedron, the officer in com- 
mand, forebore to insult the fallen Sovereign by a bom- 
bardment in which the palace most have sufTered. By 
a combination of blockade and bribery he procured the 
opening of the gates. But the success was temporary ; 
ere long the scene changed, the besiegers were again 
outside, and the siege had to be renewed. Ultimately 
the town was assaulted and the palace occupied ; Colonel 
Dmgeon, with a trustworthy garrison, was put in charge 
of the blind old Sh4h. Scarcely had this been accom- 
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plished when another Mahratta chief broke ont at Agra. 
Perron went there in person at the head of six battalions 
and a siege-train. The town was entered, bat the fort 
held out for two months ; Perron’s authoxity was not 
restored till April 1799. In the meanwhile serious 
troubles had arisen in the Bajput country and about 
Gwalior. Lakwa Dada — a good Brahman officer, whom 
we formerly saw serving under the Patel — was now 
Lieutenant-General of the Empire in those parts : and 
was engaged in an attempt to coerce the old confedera- 
tion of Jaipur and Jaudpur which was crushed by de 
Boigne five years before. So formidable did this rebel- 
lion appear that Ambaji Ainglia was sent to the Ddda’s 
assistance, taking with him a strong brigade of regulars 
with field-pieces, under du Demec. The whole force 
consisted of 20,000 Mahratta horsemen, six brigades of 
foot with the due artillery, 10,000 fighting Mars, and a 
number of contingents from minor States. To oppose 
this attack — which he had brought on himself by re- 
fusing to pay tribute — Partab Singh, the R&ja of Jaipur, 
had collected a force of 50,000 cavalry — chiefly the 
fighting Eahtors of Jaudpur — as many infantry, and 
20,000 irregular spearmen. The armies met at Ban- 
ganir, where the MahrattSs attacked before daybreak 
one morning in March 1799. But the Rajputs were 
on the alert, and on their right the Rahtor horse, under 
the command of Siwai Singh, a favourite henchman of 
the Jaudpur R^a, charged furiously upon du Demeo’s 
brigade. More than ten thousand in number, they ad- 
vanced in a compact mass, whose trampling (aiicording 
to an eye-witness) rose like thunder above the roar of 
the battle.” Regardless of the discharge of grape from 
the field-pieces, they quickened from a trot to a gallop, 
riding over fifteen hundred of their own body laid low by 
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the enemy’s fire. Neither the bristling bayonets of the 
brigade nor its steady musketry could arrest their pro- 
gress. Like a storm-wave they poured over the brigade 
and rode it down, leaving hardly a vestige of life behind. 
Du Demec escaped by hiding under a gun-carriage; 
almost aU his European officers lost their lives. But 
the time had gone for the victories of horse over foot ; 
discipline ultimately prevailed over valour; in all -the 
rest of his line Fartdb Singh was hopelessly worsted. 
He was ultimately put to flight* with the loss of 40,000 
men ; this single action decidiffi the campaign.* 

But a new peril instantly arose. Sindhia was em- 
broiled in family disputes ; and now the Dada took up 
the cause of his old patron’s widows, who were being 
persecuted. He was suddenly dismissed from his post, 
and immediately raised the standard of revolt. All 
Central India was in commotion. The Dada occupied 
some places of strength between Gwalior and Bundel- 
khand, where Ambaji proceeded to attack him and the 
Datia Baja, by whom he had been joined. Lahar, on 
the Ealpi road, was taken by assault after an obstinate 
defence. A battle was imminent for the possession of 
the forts of Saunda and Bijaigarh. Perron did not feel 
disposed to trust to the unaided resources of Ambaji, 
who was avaricious and harsh in his treatment of the 
European officers. He accordingly proceeded to the 
seat of war in person. Meanwhile, Saunda was stormed, 
the leader of the stormers — Joseph Harvey BellasiB, 
formerly an officer of the Bengal Engineers — beit^ shot 
through the head. In December Perron arrived and 
assumed command, superseding Ambaji. On the 6th 
January 1800 an action took ^laoe near Bijaigarh, in 

* Th» aotioA is deaoribed from Btdnner, who was present. 
{Mwwira^ vol. i. p. 147 ff.)* 
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which the rebels appear to have been worsted. But 
they had still a force of cavalry 9,000 strong, with a 
regular brigade and sixteen gnns under Colonel W. H. 
Tone, brother to the well-known Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
and a man of character and acquirements. On the 3rd 
May of the same year Perron stormed the entrench- 
ments. The Datia Bija was killed; Tone was taken 
prisoner, but allowed to enter the service of Holkar* ; 
Lakwa Dada escaped to Salaumbra, in B4jputdn, and 
took no further active part in public affairs. 

We must now turn to the proceedings of Thomas. 
He had profited by the distractions of Perron to build 
up a very respectable power. Besides his former 
acquisitions — the revenues of which sufficed for the 
maintenance of his military establishments and work- 
shops — he derived from his newer possessions the net 
rental of two hundred and fifty townships. His military 
force consisted of three battalions of foot, with fourteen 
guns and a small body of Eohilla horse. With this 
contingent he joined Wdvau Eao, Appn’s successor, in 
a new attack on the Jaipur territory. After some 
initial success they were startled by hearing that the 
E4ja was coming to chastise their presumption with 
forty thousand E^put troops. The pusillanimous 
Mahratta was for an immediate retreat, but Thomas 
persuaded bim to remain, and they encamped before 
the walled town of Fatehpur, in the western part of the 
Jaipur countiy. The ransom they demanded bqing 
reffised, the tovni was taken by assault, and Tjiomas 
formed a camp resting on the town, and protected in 
front by ab^ttis, constructed by interlacing the thorny 
boughs of the acacias wliich were the only vegetable 

* la this service be met with a soldier’s death in the follswiag 
year. 
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prodnce of the sandy soil. Here he was besieged by the 
Jaipur army, thirty thousand strong. On the third day 
after their arrival Thomas encountered them with success 
at the head of two battalions and a small body of horse, 
supported by the fire of eight field-pieces. The party 
of Rajputs which he thus repulsed was seven thousand 
strong, and had come out to seize the wells, an object 
of anxiety in such an arid place. Early next morning 
he followed up his advantage by a sortie of his whole 
force, always excepting his Mahratta allies, who looked 
on from a distance, and a p^y of his own men whom 
he was constrained to leave in camp as a guard. The 
enemy opposed him with all their forces ; but though 
he lost three hundred* men and a European officer, and 
was unable to carry off the Rajput guns which he had 
captured, he entirely succeeded in driving off his dis- 
heartened and baffled antagonists, indicting on them a 
loss of two thousand men. On his return from this 
expedition Thomas separated from Wavan Rao, and, in 
the height of the hot season of 1799, attacked the Rdja 
of Bikanir in the middle of his desert. Having extracted 
an indemnity from this sovereign of the sand, he next 
turned on the Gis-Satlaj Sikhs. He seems then to 
have co-operated, to some extent, in the campaign 
against Lakwa D4da ; but a cloud hangs over the whole 
of that affair. Certain it is that by the beginning of 
1800 Thomas was back at Hansi once more, setting 
forth for a seven months’ war with the Sikhs, from which 
he returned — according to his own account — minus 
nearly one-third of the five thousand men with whom 
he had set out, but with booty amounting to three lahhs 
of rupees, and the position of “ Dictator in all the 
countries . . . south of the Sathy.” 

At this period Sindhia was being pressed by British 
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inflnence, while Holkar was threatening him ^th a 
serious riyalry, and distractions were arising in the 
Deccan. It is no exaggeration to say that for the 
moment, the two European Captains, Thomas and Per- 
ron, were the central figures in Hindustdn, of whom it 
was not certain which was to predominate. If Thomas 
could have cemented useful alliances, and if the British 
authorities could have seen their way a little more 
clearly, there was no such security in Perron’s position 
as to prevent Thomas from becoming master of Dehli 
and of the administration. 

But Holkar and the Begam proved useless as allies, 
Lakwa D4da died, the British hung back. Thomas 
opened a correspondence with Lord Wellesley through 
the medium of a Captain E. Y. White, in which he 
offered his assistance in any measure that the Govern- 
ment of Calcutta might propose. If desired, he would 
advance, occupy the Punjab, and place his army and its 
conquests at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 
In this, he wrote, “ I have nothing in view but the 
welfare of my country and king. I shall be sorry to 
see my conquests fall to the Mahrattas, I wish to give 
them to my king.” But the plans of Wellesley were 
not then matured, and the power of Thomas was im- 
perfectly understood. It was the opinion of a con- 
temporary* in the Mahratta service that Thomas might 
— with due support — at this period have done anything ; 
for his substitution for Perron would have rallied and 
rivetted the loyalty of the officers of British Ifirth who 
were the backbone of Sindhia’s army. For the pre- 
sent, however, British influence was excluded from 
TTitninnfAn, where the French remained paramount. 


* Major L. F. Smith. 
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About this time appeared an indication that a native 
alliance might be still possible for the enterprising Irish- 
man. Holkar having overrun Mdlwa, a large force was 
sent against him under Colonel John Hessing. This 
was an officer, of Dutch origin, who had been a long 
while in Sindhia’s army, and who is described by its 
historian as “a good, benevolent man and a brave 
soldier.” At the head of eight battalions he tried con- 
clusions with the Mahratta chief, but to no good pur- 
pose. Between Asir and Ujain several indecisive actions 
ensued : till at length, in June 1801, Hessing was 
driven to take shelter under the walls of Ujain. Here 
he was -attacked by Holkar, who succeeded in breaking 
Hessing’s formation by a skilful employment of superior 
artillery, and then poured his cavalry through the gaps. 
A frightful carnage ensued. Of the European officers 
on Sindhia's part, seven were cut down in defending 
their guns, three more were taken prisoners. But the 
tables were soon turned. Four months later Colonel 
Sutherland brought Holkar to bay at Indore, and dis- 
persed his army, with the loss of his capital city and ' 
ninety-eight guns. 

Meantime Thomas had augmented his forces, and was 
well on his way to Lahore to attempt his favourite scheme 
of the conquest of the Punjab,' when he was recalled by. 
intelligence that Perron had invaded Haridna. About 
the time of Sutherland’s victory at Indore, Thomas and 
Pmon approached near enough to permit of a personal 
inteiTiew. Perron offered terms. Thomas was invited 
to surrender the lands of Jhajar, to enter the service as 
general on a fixed monthly salary, and to detach font 
battalions in aid of Sindhia’s army in the field against 
Holkar. Bat Thomas declined. He suspected Sindhia 
of deceit ; he objected to serve under Perron ; Holkar 
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and he were in friendly oorrespoudenoe. ' He retired to 
H4nsi, and Perron went back to Aligarh, leaving Mf^or 
Louis Bourquin to carry on the campaign that had 
become inevitable. 

Thomas sent off to Holkar to beg for aid ; he then 
devoted himself to making the best defence in his power. 
On the 25th September he beat a party of the enemy 
at his fort of Oeorgegarh ; on the 29th he fought Bour- 
quin, but was unable to drive him off. On the night of 
the 10th November, seeing no further chance, and find- 
ing food and forage failing, he left Oeorgegarh and rode 
to Hdnsi with two European companions and some 
faithful troopers. On the 21st he was invested there by 
the enemy, and after a defence in which he performed 
prodigies of valour, and in which the losses of the enemy 
were heavy, he finally surrendered on the first day of 
the year 1802. He was allowed to repair to the British 
camp at Ahupshahr ; and paid a last visit to the Begam 
Samru on the way, leaving his wife and children in her 
charge at Sardhana with a lakh of rupees for their main- 
tenance. Of his sons, John died without issue ; de- 
scendants of James still reside at Agra. Thomas was 
sent to Calcutta, but died on his way, leaving a name in 
the first rank of soldiers of fortune — ^for courage, if not 
for conduct. 

Perron was now supreme ; his income was reckoned 
at some 60,000 rupees a month ; but he was his own 
enemy. His head went; his character underwent a 
change for the worse. He assumed semi-royal attitudes, 
and sent M. des Cartes to Europe to propose aa alliance 
with First-Consul Buonaparte. His aura of grandeur 
disgusted his native subordinates, alienated the British- 
bom officers of the force, and perplexed Sindbia and his 
native ministers. That chief underwent a severe defeat 
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from Holkar in October, and the latter obtained tem- 
porary possession of Poona. Then came the month of 
December and the Treaty of Bassein, by virtue of which 
Lord Wellesley secured for his G-ovemment an absolute 
ascendancy in the councils of the Mahrattas, and — ^to 
use Sindhia’s own language — “ took Sindhia’s turban off 
his head.” 

It appears, however, clear, from the WeUington 
Despatches of Mr. S. Owen, that this treaty was not 
primarily conceived in a spirit of hostility to Sindhia. 
He was party to the initiatory^negotiations ; and, by the 
agency of a minister, to the whole transaction. Never- 
theless .the instrument tended to substitute the British 
for Sindhia as Paramount Power ; and an Asiatic 
statesman who should think himself forced by the exi- 
gencies of the moment to agree to such a treaty would 
do so with abundant mental reservation. One of its 
articles debarred the Mahratta powers from entertaining 
French officers. Thus, at once alarmed on the score of 
his position in Hindustdn, and supplanted by the British 
as Protector of the Mahrattas in the Deccan, Sindhia 
began to intrigue with the hitherto quiescent Mahratta 
chief, Baghuji, the Bhaunsla of Nagpore. True to his 
policy of hostility to Sindhia, Holkar held aloof; re- 
solved to remain neutral till his rival should either be 
overthrown or rendered irresistible. Lord Wellesley, 
apprised of the sulky and suspicious attitude of Sindhia, 
demanded explanations through the channel of his poli- 
tical agents. He had already sent Mr. H. Wellesley to 
Lucknow : where, at the end of 1801, a treaty had been 
concluded, ceding to the British the eastern -districts of 
Audh, now called Gorakhpur and Basti, and the lower 
part of the DuAb, formerly ceded to the Nawdb and now 
resumed. Having thus prepared a .spring-board from 
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whence to leap upon his foe whenever it might seem 
desirable, Wellesley addressed a sort of altimatnm to 
the Court of Directors, in which, by threat of resigna- 
tion, he virtually obtained carte blanche. In his despatch 
of 24th December 1802 he referred plainly to the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Treaty of Bassein for an extension 
of British power in India ; and on the 11th of the 
following February he consented to remain at his post 
for one year more. Annus mirabilis it proved. 

Note. — Besides Grant Duff, we have been following 
Baillie Fraser’s Life of Skinner ; Lewis Ferdinand 
Smith’s Rise, Progress and Termination of the Regular 
Corps, Calcutta, 1804 ; and Francklin’s George Thomas. 
Francklin was the officer told off to accompany Thomas 
down to Calcutta. They travelled by water, and the 
fallen general amused his leisure by imparting to his 
companion reminiscences which that officer, unhappily, 
thought proper to paraphrase in a solemn and almost 
bombastic style. But the facts can be verified by com- 
parison with the other works, and will be found 
accurate in the main. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONCIiUSION. 

The suspicion, if not the fear, of the French was strong 
upon. Wellesley ; and his Indian policy was part of that 
far-seeing and resolute vigilance which characterised the 
British statesmen of those days. In a despatch of the 
27th March 1803 he told General Lake, then com- 
manding at Gawnpore, that he was anxious to 
accelerate M. Perron’s departure. ... an event which 
promises much advantage to our power in India.” 
Whether he knew it or not, that event was in course of 
preparation. Two days before the date of the Governor- 
General’s letter, Perron had presented himself before 
Sindhia at Ujjain and had been insulted by the Mahratta 
chief in open Durbar. Perron retired in disgust to 
Aligarh, and his command was transferred to Ambaji 
Ainglia. But Daulat Bao plunged all the deeper in hie 
futile combinations against the British power. In May 
Wellesley proceeded explicitly to forbid the crossing of • 
the Nabar^ by Sindhia, and to warn the Bhaonsla of 
Nagpoze — ^who was also ruler of Berar — against johung 
in any schemes that Sindhia might be forming. In the 
early part of June he addressed a strong warning to 
Sin^bia himself tlypugh Colonel OoUins, the BritiBh 
agMit; he gave Oo^s much discretiottaiy poww, but 
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vdth mBtructions to apprise Bindhia that his going to 
Poona, under any pretext whatever, would involve him 
in hostilitieB with the British. Collins was also to 
require from the Mahratta an explanation in regard to 
any confederacy he might be projecting with the 
Bhannsla or with Holkar. Bindhia replied by equivo- 
cation and delay. For a lucid sketch of the Q-ovemor- 
General’s policy at this time the reader should refer to 
his brother Arthur’s memorandum in Mr. B. Owen’s 
Selections. 

About this time Perron was restored to favour, and 
immediately proceeded to draw up a plan for hostilities 
against the British. The forces at his disposal were 
considerable ; consisting, primarily, of the army of Hin- 
dustdn divided into three brigades, each of which was 
composed of ten battalions, each of 400 bayonets, with 
94 non-commissioned officers and a quota of European 
officers ; 200 heavy cavalry and 40 guns with European 
bombardiers attached to each : to these were now added 
two new brigades ; so that — according to Bkinner, who 
was one of his officers — there was at the outbreak of 
hostilities an available regular force of some 17,000 in- 
fantry and about an equal body of horsemen, besides the 
artillery (about 120 guns, according to Thorn). There 
were also irregular horse and foot. The brigadiers were 
mostly Frenchmen, but among the battalion leaders and 
the captains and subalterns many were British or half- 
castes of British blood. The plan proposed was that 
the Bohillas should occupy Audh, while Ambaji co- 
operated in the Dhab ; Daffiat Bao Bindhia was to work 
in the Deccan and endeavour to attach the Nizdm to his 
interests ; Holkar was to overrun Benares and Bahdr, 
while the Bhannsla was to invade the British distocts 
m Bengal. But the British were too resolute and 
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active tor these plans to snoceed. On the 6th of July 
Lord Wellesley received from England an intimation 
that the Peace of Amiens was unlikely to endure, and 
on the 8th he addressed a private note to Lake, in which 
he told the Commander-in-Ghief that the reduction of 
Sindhia’s power in Hindustan was becoming “ an im- 
portant object in proportion to the probability of a war 
with France.” Ten days later he sent Lake detailed 
instructions, with a covering letter which concluded with 
these significant words : '<1* consider an effort against 
Sindhia and Berar to be the best possible preparation 
for the renewal of the war with Prance.” On the 81st 
of July General Wellesley, the Governor-General’s 
brother and chief political representative, wrote to 
Colonel Collins, stating that the reasons assigned by 
the confederates for not withdrawing their troops were 
illusory, and directing Collins to leave at once ; which 
was tantamount, coupled with the previous warnings, to 
a declaration of war. At the same time, the district- 
officer of Morad&bid forwarded to the Governor-General 
a packet containing a translation of a letter from Bhambu 
Ehdn, the brother of the late Ghulam EAdir, covering 
copy of a circular in which Sindhia called upon him and 
the other chiefs against ” that unprincipled race ” the 
English, and begging them to co-operate with General 
Perron. 

The ablest of the confederates, Holkar, hong back to 
see his rival ruined. Ambaji began conspiring against 
Pwron with his Mahratta colleagues. The Bhaousla 
Was a mere trifler on whom no dependence could he 
placed. The following is L. F. Smith’s view of , the 
position: — 

Perron’s conduct has been strange and nnaccount- 
aUe to ^ public eye, but it is onfy so in appearance. 
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The veil that covers it I shall endeavotir to remove. 
When Perron found that the 2nd and 3rd Brigades had 
revolted against him, and that the faith of the 4th ^ras 
doubtful, and that his fnend Bourquin had written to 
the resaldars of the cavalry offering large rewards to 
take his life or imprison his person, that Amba.ji was 
appointed Soubahdar of Hindustan, Perron was con- 
founded at the dangers that surrounded him.” 

This was an incoherent machinery to oppose to the 
British, earnest, resolute, united, ready for a swift 
advance. Wellesley was in the Deccan with a compact 
force. In the Lower Dilab Lake had eight regiments of 
cavalry, of which three were British ; one corps of 
British infantry and eleven battalions of Sepoys under 
British officers ,* and a due complement of field-artillery 
with 200 British gunners. There was also a brigade at 
Anupshahr. The Governor-General, on the 20th of 
August 1803, issued a proclamation warning Perron’s 
officers of the danger they would incur if they were 
found fighting against the British. At the same time 
he addressed a conciliatory letter to the aged Emperor 
Shdh-’Alam. 

It was not long before these measures began to bear 
fruit. Shdh ’Alam could, for the moment, take no 
action upon Lord Wellesley’s letter ; but, at least, the 
knowledge that it had been sent must have weakened 
Perron’s confidence in his position. As to the procla- 
mation to the officers, it told at once. So fiar back as 
1801 the Biitish-bom officers had refused, at, their 
mess-table, to respond to Bourquin’s toast of “ Success 
to General Perron.” And now, eight days after the 
date of the proclamation, two of them — Captains Stewart 
and Carnegie— went to the General and stated that 
they wonld not serve against the British. Penon was 

29 
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indignant. Thongh he had, by insolence and unjust 
supersessions, done much to alienate and offend his 
British-bom officers, he seems to have been taken by 
surprise. They had no reason, he thought, to lore the 
fathers who had sent them to take their chance in the 
world, or the country that had failed to give them em- 
ployment. Nevertheless, he then and there dismissed 
Stewart, Carnegie, and seven others. At the same time 
he sent a Hindu banker to Dehli to provide for the 
wants of the royal family there, while he despatched a 
body of .'>,000 cavalry, ufider Colonel Fleury, to lay 
waste the country between Cawnpore and the upper 
Dllab. Part of the Begam’s brigade was in the 
Deccan. Bourquin was with two brigades at Dehli. 
Du Demec was ordered up from Poona to reinforce 
Bourquin. Hessing and Sutherland held Agra. No 
other dismissals appear to have taken place. 

On the 80th August Perron encountered Lake’s 
cavalry near Aligarh. Perron’s force consisted of no 
less than 8,000 horsemen ; but they were dispersed by 
Lake’s “ galloper-guns.” Skinner — ^who was one of 
the dismissed officers — witnessed the skirmish. Seeing 
Perron riding distractedly without his hat, and accom- 
panied by a small mounted escort, he went to the 
Qeneral’s side to ask for reinstatement. Ah, no 1 ” 
cried the General, “ it is all over. These fellows have 
behaved badly. Do not ruin yourself ; go over to the 
British — ^it is all up with us.” And he rode off with 
the final exclamation, Good-bye, Monsieur Skinner. 
1^0 trust, no trust I ” 

Perron had, indeed, little cause for confidence. From 
D^di he heard news that Bourquin had robbed hipi 
baoJ^r of nine lakhs of rupees, and was besieging Dm- 
geoB in the Palace. Du Demec had only got as far as 
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Mattra, and no help was to be expected from him. 
Skinner and the dismissed officers, acting on the Gene> 
ral’s advice, presented themselves in Lake’s camp, 
where they were well received. Perron went o£f to 
H^tras, leaving his connection, Colonel P6dron, in com- 
mand at Aligarh, with orders to hbld the fort to the last 
extremity. Fleury gained a trifling advantage lower 
down on the Agra and Cawnpore road ; but it was too 
late. 

The storm of Aligarh took place on the 4th Septem- 
ber ; and the details are given in the standard histories. 
P4dron was superseded, but the native officers and men 
made a gallant defence, and the slaughter was heavy on 
both sides. Next day Perron wrote to Lake oflering 
to surrender, on assurance of life and property being 
spared. The ofler was gladly accepted; and Perron, 
escorted by his body-guard and accompanied by Fleuiy, 
Tode into the British camp at Sdsni. The rest of the 
campaign was almost equally rapid and one-sided. 
Bourquin was put under arrest at Dehli by his own 
native officers. But on the 11th September they took 
him out to oppose Lake, with twelve battalions, seventy 
guns, and some 6,000 horse. The British, just ar- 
rived and weary with a long march, attacked, without 
waiting for their camp to be pitched; the cavaliy 
having manoeuvred a little, the infantry rushed upon the ' 
guns with sloped muskets, and captured them at the 
point of the bayonet. Bourquin and his staff, who had 
drawn up out of the range of fire, were the firs^to fly 
from the field, and they retired to Fatehpur with the 
wreck of the army. In a few days they also came over 
to the camp of the British. On the 10th October the 
latter laid siege to Agra; when Heanng, 8uth4riand, 
and the rest of the Christians were confined by the 
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native officers. On the same day the town was cap- 
tured ; and, in a few days, the natives saw themselves 
under the necessity of employing the mediation of the 
Christians to make terms for a complete capitulation. 
On the 20th of the same month du Demec surrendered 
to Colonel Yandeleur, of the 8th Light Dragoons, at 
Muttra. The Mahratta power was finally broken at 
Luswdxi ; and the treaty of Sarji Aijangaum followed, 
in which Sindhia submitted to his established efface- 
ment. 

While these things were^'enacting in Upper India, the 
Deccan had been the scene of similar exploits. On the 
12th August, Arthur Wellesley encountered the united 
forces of Sindhia and the Bhaunsla at Asai (Assaye). 
The obstinate nature of the combat is shown by the 
fact that Wellesley, out of a total of 5,000 officers and 
men, lost one-third in killed and wounded. The Begam’s 
contingent was commanded by Colonel Saleur, but took 
no active part. 

The French officers were allowed to go to Chandar- 
nagore, and mostly returned ultimately to France. 
Those of British birth were pensioned by the British 
Government, and their story has been told by their 
companion in arms. Major L. F. Smith. General 
Wellesley complained, after the battle of Asai, that some 
of them had been heard upon the field ordering the 
slaughter of his wounded, and he undertook to send up 
a list of their names after ffiU inquiry. It is due to a 
teave and unfortunate body of men to add that this was 
never done, and the information was evidently unfounded. 
Besides M. Saleur, the only other white officers known 
to have been at Asai were Pohlmann and Dupont, neither 
of whom was of British extraction. 

No sooner did the Shdh hear of the overthrow of his 
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custodians than he replied formally to the Governor' 
General’s despatch. On the 16th September — five days 
after the battle above related — he received Lake in the 
faded Hall of his ancestral palace, and conferred on him 
the title of “ Khan Daurdn,” so often borne by Mughol 
nobles in days gone by. 

No treaty was made between the British and the 
Shdh ; but the future of His Majesty and the family 
formed the subject of an express stipulation with Sindhia, 
whose place as Vakil, or Vicegerent of the Empire, was 
assumed by. the Governor-General. Money continued 
to be struck in the Emperor’s name ; the laws and 
creeds of the people were respected and maintained ; 
British district-officers took the place of the native 
Faujdars ; and a methodical administration — tempered 
by ignorance on one side and resistance on the other — 
began to be substituted for the long anarchy which had 
followed the death of Alamgir. All de facto rulers who 
chose to accept the new state of things were recognised; 
the British authorities distinctly disclaiming any inten- 
tion to assert “ on the part of His Majesty any of the 
claims which, as Emperor of Hindustan, he might be 
considered to possess upon the provinces composing the 
Mughol Empire.” {Lord Wellesley to Secret Committee, 
13th July 1804.) 

Such was the final close of the history of Hindust^ 
under native rule ; and the only thing that remains to 
be done here is to record a few facts bearing on the con- 
dition of the people — a subject that has been entirely 
obliterated in the picture of turmoil and intogue tiiat 
we have had before ns. 

It is not the object of the author to draw any com- 
parison between one system of government and another. 
But it is plain, firom the narrative that we have been 
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considering, that the weakly-integrated system of the 
early Hindus had been submerged, rather than actually 
destroyed, by the military monarchies which swept over 
them from the end of the eleventh century of the 
Christian era. And it appears also evident that the 
character of those monarchies was something essential 
and ineradicable. With the temporary exceptions of 
Sher ShAh and Akbar, that character had been marked 
by two peculiar features, .those, namely, of Bedouin 
nomadism implanted in Isl&m, and of Tartar nomad- 
ism inherent in the Mughol blood. That the land of 
IslAm belonged to its professors was essential to the 
KorAn. That the land subdued by the Tartar sword 
belonged to the tribes who pastured their cattle on it 
was no less essential to the politics of the followers of 
Changes Khan. With this two-fold persuasion, the 
Muslim conquerors of Hindustan — with the two most 
honourable exceptions of Sher Shah and Akbar above- 
mentioned — ^were unable to recognise the indigenous 
population in any more indulgent way than as animals 
for their service. 

Hence, as we have seen, the Hindus are seldom men- 
tioned by their chroniclers — and no other records besides 
theirs exist — excepting in the contemptuous manner 
incidental to the view here stated. * 

Yet the feeble folk who were thus easily subjugated 
by the Mahrattas were representatives of the dominant 
races of the world. And all alike — whether Aryans or 
of mixed race, whether professing. Pagan creeds or the 
purer faith of IsMm but Hindnised in their habits— -re- 
tained the germs of an industrial civilisation which was 
appropriate and necessary to the conditions of their 
existeneei. The climate and soil were fitvourable to 
agriculture ; tire frugality and industry of muiy of the 
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tribes formed a considerable outfit for a prosperous 
career ; what was needed was an organizing hand. It 
was not even necessary to destroy the institutions and 
States that existed. 

Some dynasties have been swept away since the 
Conquest; but these have been destroyed as circum* 
stances arose ; many have been preserved to the 
present moment; some have even been created by 
British influence. But all have been brought under the 
needful discipline, either destroyed if incorrigible, or, if 
corrigible, corrected. Leaving out of consideration the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, in Hindustan 
proper there are still to be found the following feudatory 
powers : — 

Independent States in Bundelkhand, with a popula- 
tion estimated at 1,403,086; in Baghelkhand, 1,512,595; 
•Gwalior, 3,115,857; Nimdr and Malwa, 3,189,658; 
Btgputdna, 10,102,049 ; Central Provinces, 1,049,710 ; 
Punjab, 3,861,683 ; N. W. Provinces, 638,720 ; Ben- 
gal, 2,221,943; or, say, a total of 27,045,201 — a 
population about equal to that of the kingdom of 
Prussia. 

What a task it has been to introduce order into these 
States, to discourage crime and to foster industry, there 
and elsewhere, cannot possibly be realised. But some 
faint conception of the nature of the case may, perhaps, 
be formed by considering the accounts accessible to ns 
of one or two tracts of the country in immediate proxi- 
mity to the capital, where some shadow of the jSmpire, 
and some attempt at administration, must be supposed 
to have lingered down to the Conquest. 

The first record shall be taken from a descriptjkm of a 
portion of the country held by de Boigne and his 
suceesamr. 
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“ Perron,” says this narrative,* “ succeeded in erect- 
ing, for the maintenance of his army, a territory over 
which he reigned in the plenitude of sovereignty. He 
maintained all the state and dignity of an Oriental 
despot, contracting alliances with the more potent 
Bdjas, and overawing by his military superiority the 
petty chiefs. . . . His attention was chiefly directed to 
the realisation of revenue. Parganas were generally 
formed ... the revenue was collected by the troops 
always concentrated at head-quarters. A brigade was 
stationed at Sikandrabad'' for the express purpose of 
realising collections. In the event of resistance on the 
part of a landholder who might be in balance, a severe 
and immediate example was made by the plunder and 
destruction of his village. . . . The arrangements for 
the administration of justice were very defective ; there 
was no fixed form of procedure, and neither Hindu nor 
Mahmnadan law was regularly administered. The sup- 
pression of crime was regarded as of secondary impor- 
tance. ... No trial was held ; and the punishment was 
left to General Perron’s judgment. 

** Such was the weakness of the administration that 
the landholders tyrannised over the people with impu- 
nity, levying imposts at their pleasure, and applying 
the revenues solely to their own use.” 

In a still earlier record — so far back as 1808 — ^we find 
the Collector of Aligarh stating, in a report to his ad- 
ministrative chiefs, that, owing to the sufferings of the 
past, the land had fallen in great measure into a state 
of nature. K six years of peace should follow, he 
anticipated an increase of 82 per cent, in the area of 
cultivation. The land was held by the representatives of 
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farmers and officials, who had managed to create heredi* 
tary tiUes. But the village republics were there also, 
carrying on the business of the communes in joint-stock 
corporations, looking upon the Talukdars as mere 
recipients of rent, and biding their time. The subse- 
quent limitation of the powers of these usurpers, or — ^in 
many cases — their total expropriation, has been the 
subject of much controversy. A few words may therefore 
be allowed as to the terms on which they stood in 
relation to the people, and the necessary conditions 
under which alone they could enter the Kosmos of 
British India. 

The most powerful, and on the whole the best, of 
these was the Begam Samru. We have seen how her 
estate arose. The lands about Sardhana, with some 
further estates on the right bank of the Jumna, had 
devolved upon her at Samru’s death, as the jdgir or 
endowment for the maintenance of the brigade. Leav- 
ing out of consideration the trans-Jumna lands, the 
little principality thus created at Sardhana Was estimated 
to be worth six lakhs of rupees annually ; at her death 
— besides enormous legacies of a religious and charitable 
nature — her heir succeeded to a fortune of nearly 
Jg20,000 a year from her accumulations. And these 
were left after she had punctually paid the brigade and 
kept open house for more than thirty years. The 
estates were then resumed by the Government, the 
brigade being disbanded. An examination of the assets 
was made, and showed that the land was assessed, on 
an average, 83 per cent, higher than the snrronnding 
lands under British management. In those days the 
British professed to take 75 per cent, of the net rmtal. 
This one fact is enough to show how little profit could 
have been left to the tenants of the Begam. The total 
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assessment for that year was seven lakhs, which the 
British authorities at once reduced to five. At the 
same time all separate imposts and cesses were remitted. 
Under the Begam’s system the tenantry were constantly 
migrating into British territory, and the presence of 
armed soldiers was occasionally necessary in the fields 
to keep the cultivators at work. To aid them in their 
operations the Begam was prepared to make advances 
on the security of the crops \ but the loans had to be 
repaid during the current year, with interest at the rate 
of 2 per cent, per mensemC As soon as she was dead 
and the more lenient administration of the British was 
introduced, the bulk of the emigrants returned to the 
villages from which they had fled. Since then wages 
have risen 150 per cent., the population has become 
free and independent, in one pargana alone nine thou- 
sand acres have been added to the cultivated area ; 
and the Government demand has fallen to the modest 
incidence of two rupees nine anas — say four shillings 
— ^per acre. ‘ 

What the character of the management was under 
less intelligent landholders than the Begam may be 
partly imagined. Not content with the rack-rents and 
cesses of the Begam, they were in the habit of making 
unauthorised collections from people over whom they 
had no vestige of authority but the strong hand. Every- 
one had his “ Custom* house,” where merchandise in 
transit paid such dues as seemed good to the rural 
pohmtate. Besides this source of income the Tdlukdars 
df^ved a considerable income from shares in the booty 
acquired by highwaymen and banditti, of whom the 
number was constantly maintained by desertions from* 
the army, and was still further augmented at the Con- 
qnest by the general disbandment which ensued. 
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Both these sonrces of emolument were at once for- 
bidden by General Lake, although he at the same time 
guaranteed the landholders the full exercise of their 
legitimate rights. But these “Barons” had ideas of 
what was legitimate, which by no means coincided with 
those of the English General. Fighting with one 
another and plundering travellers were in their eyes as 
much “rights” as the others; and in the fancied 
security of their earthern ramparts they determined to 
maintain them. 

So far back as the spring of the year, before the 
declaration of war with Sindhia, the whole army had 
been employed in the reduction of some of these 
robber strongholds in the lower, portion of the Diidb 
which had been acquired from ^e Viceroy of Audh 
during the preceding year. After considerable for- 
bearance the same course had, at last, to be adopted 
towards certain of the landholders of the conquered 
provinces. “ It is a matter of fact,” say the authors* of 
the Statistics already quoted, “ that in those days the 
highways were unoccupied and the travellers walked 
through by-ways. The facility of escape into the 
Begam Samru’s territories, the protection afforded by 
the heavy jungles and the numerous forts which then 
studded the country, and the ready sale for plundered 
property, combined to foster robbery.” 

Skinner was accordingly sent with a body of horse— 
afterwards to become very famous in the pursuit of 
Holkar — to patrol the roads. Another Mahratta/officer, 
Colonel Garner, was placed in command of a special 
police force, and the principal gangs were dispersed. 
But they were encouraged to unite again by the Taluk- 


* Hutobinson and Sberer {Aligarh StatUties). 
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dsTB ; and it was not till 1817 that, by the redaction of 
the fort of Hatras, peace and order were restored in the 
part of coontry with which we have been here imme- 
diately concerned. 

These details have been given to show what was the 
condition of the country in the vicinity of the capital. 
In districts administered exclusively by the ordinary 
type of natives,* and more directly exposed to incursions 
from Sikhs and other external marauders, it is fair to 
assume that greater misery prevailed. The paucity of 
old trees, and the abundaifvie of wild beasts in the ex- 
treme north of the Duab, have been already mentioned. 
The, extent to which the oppressions of the Pathans had 
extended may be further gathered from the fact that in 
the district of Saharanpur there are, even now, no re- 
sident gentry, and the estates only average twenty acres 
apiece. In Etdwa — a district on the borders of Agra — 
the Collector wrote in 1807 that the people “ prefer 
plunder to peace, and court the exchange of the 
ploughshare for the sword.” Population had been 
« materially checked ” ; and commerce was “ almost 
annihilated.” 

Of the moral character of the rack-rented and down- 
trodden inhabitants of India, in -those dark days, we 
have the testimony of General Wellesley, a man with 
great opportunities, and not given to rhetorical ex- 
aggeration : — 

“ They are the most deceitfhl, mischievous race of 
people that I have ever seen or read of. I have not yet 
met with a Hindu who had one good quality, and 
honest Musalmans do not exist.” — WdUngton's Sup- 
plmentary Despatches, 1797 to 1806. 

When we look round on the India of to-day, we 
can hardly believe that it i« occupied by the grand- 
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children of the people thus characterised. In British 
India the people are as numeroas, per square mile, 
as in Belgium, and, at least, as easily ruled ; roads, 
railways, and canals reticulate the map; four univer- 
sities and nearly one hundred thousand public schools 
provide all grades of instruction; a large revenne is 
punctually raised, with probably the smallest rate of 
incidence in the world; Hindustan, ineone word, has 
passed from anarchy to the reign of law. 
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A. 

Abdullah (S^iyjid), defeated, 
811« 

Abdurrahim Khdu, Mirza, his 
rise, 125 ; appointed Khdn- 
kh4nda, 126 ; conquers J&ni 
Beg, 130 ; £hankhan4n, his 
death, 182. 

Abu Hanifa, his school of law, 
49. 

Abul Fazl, presented to Akbar, 
110; influence begins, 114; 
his liberalism, 116; his anti- 
dote to Baddoni, 133 ; made 
a mausubdar, 140 ; sent on 
delicate duty, 144; his lite- 
rary work finished, 144 ; mur- 
der of, 151-2; chai-acter of, 
153. 

Adham Khdn, probably bastard 
son of Humaiun by Mdham 
Anka, 98 ; conquers Bdz 
Bahddur, 98 ; kills the Em- 
eror’s foster-father, and is 
imseU slain, 96. 

Afghdns invade India under 
Zazndn Shdh, 485. 

Agra, Jama Musjid of, 216; | 
oeoupied by Aurunpeb’s son, I 
209 ; oceapied by Jdts, 869 ; 1 


Agra — cord. 

held by Sindhia, 409 ; taken 
by Lake, 454. 

Ahmad Abddli, his rise, 327 ; 
invades the Panjab, 828. 

Ahmadnagar capitulates, 141. 

Ahmad Shdh, accession of, 880 ; 
futile struggles of, 336 ; de- 
posed by Gbazi-ud-din, 337. 

Ain~Ahba/ri, analysis of, 259*66. 

Ajit Singh, Baja of Marwar, his 
death, 312. 

Ajmir, Rdna’s fortifications de- 
stroyed, 202. 

Akbar, his birth, 88*90; pro- 
claimed Emperor, 88; ma- 
jority, 92; disapproves of 
Adham Khdn’s proceedings, 
93 ; three periods of £ts 
reign, 94; represses race- 
pride in the immigrants, 95 ; 
collision with his half-brother, 
96 ; marries danger of 
Amber, 97 ; attempt on his 
life at Dehli, 99 ; Mgins to 
employ professional poli- 
ticians, 101 ; suppresses Us- 
beg combination, lOl ; attacks 
Chitor, 101 ; shoots M llal, 
defender of Jaipur, 102; Ids 
Academy^ 107 ; visiM fsr first 
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Akbar — cont, 

time by Christians, 107 ; as- 
sumes position of religious 
reformer, 108; begins to re- 
form land tenures and ad- 
ministration, 109; his con- 
solidative work, 111-12; 
eclectic spirit of, 114-15; 
his Thursday meetings, 115 ; 
visits his father's tomb, 118 ; 
makes long stay at Fateh pur, 
and assumes ecclesiastical 
supremacy, 119-20; his dis- 
ciples, 121-2 ; practical cha- 
racter of his system, 122 ; 
goes to K4bnl to punish Ms 
rebellious brother, 124 ; goes 
to Eidwal Pindi to settle 
K^bul affairs, 128 ; in Kash- 
mir, 131 ; his reforms* why 
unsuccessful, 138-9 ; at Agra 
and Lahore, 140 ; deteriorates, I 
156-7 ; health fails, 157 ; | 
death of, 159; sketch of I 
final reforms in land, 160-61 ; 
revenue system, state of 
country under, 162. 

Alamgir, Aurungzeb ascends by 
title of, 219. 

Alamgir £1., accession of, 338 ; 
assassinated, 346. 

AU-ud-din I., his feeble reign, 
29 

AU-ud-din (Khilji, or n.), 
murders his uncle, Jalal-ud- 
din, and becomes SuMu, 36 ; 
Ms singular but not unsuc- 
cessful reign, 37-40; promotes 
M41ik Kdfur, and dies, 41. 

Aligarh, taken by Lake, 453. 

Ali Gauhar, Mirza, escapes from 
Delhi, 343. 

Ali Euli, rebels against Akbar 
at Jaunpur, 99 ; is defeated 
and slain, 100. 

Ali Marddn Ehdn deserts to 
Shahjahdn, 197 ; made Vice- 
roy of the Panjab, 198 ; his 
public .works, 198* 


AlUmi S4d TJllah, Prime Minis- 
ter, 200 ; sent to supersede 
Prince Mur^d in Nortn, 200 ; 
his death, 203. 

Altimsh, reign of, 27-8. 

Anarchy, universal, 400. 

Appu Khandi, crazy behaviour 
to Thomas, 432 ; his suicide, 
432. 

Arithmetic and astronomy 
among the Aryans, 19. 

Arts in Ancient Hindustan, 18. 

Aryan, colonization, 2 ; society, 
its early constitution, 3 ; civi- 
lization, how affected by 
fusion, 20. 

Asaf Khdn, dies, 199 ; his great 
riches, 199. 

Asir (Asirgarh), 147 ; fall of, 
148. 

Asoka, his edicts and their evi- 
dence, 2. 

Aurangzeb (Prince), his desire 
for private life, 200 ; and Ali 
Harden, disastrous retreat, 
200 ; sent to Kandah&r, 200 ; 
employed in Deccan, 204 ; 
gives signs of hostility, 205 ; 
encourages pretensions of 
Murdd, 205 ; joins forces 
with Murdd, and overthrows 
Imperialists under Jeswant 
Sing, 206 ; turns on his 
brother Murdd, 209 ; his 
hypocritical letter, 209 ; as- 
cends by title of Alamgir, 
219 ; bis character, 222 ; 
harsh measures of, 224-6 ; a 
Bdjput remonstrates with, 
227 ; his family, 229 ; Ms son 
Akbar rebels, 2^ ; in trouble, 
233 ; his holy war (1698), 235 ; 
his last days, 237 ; his reve- 
nues, 239 ; condition of people 
under, 240 ; some reasons of 
his misfortunes, 241 ; man- 
sabdars under, 243 ; admini- 
stration of law and justice, 
246-7. 
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B. 

Babar, his early history, 56-8 ; 
invades’* India, 59-60; in 
Agra, 62; campaign against 
Bajputs, 64; at Lucknow, 
Agra, and Gwalior, 69 ; ne- 
gotiates with Bengal, 69 ; 
dies at Agra, 70 ; autobio- 
graphy described, 71 ; un- 
favourable opinion of Hindu- 
stan, 71; weaknesses of his 
administration, 72. 

Badaoni, Abdul Kdder, his bit- 
terness, 132 ; his bigoted 
maxim, 135 ; sneers at Akbar’s 
toleration, 135. 

Bahadur of Khdndes, 146. 

BahMur Shah, his preliminary 
trouble, 268 ; defeats his 
brother near Agra, 270-72 ; 
accession of, 272; his court, 
273 ; his ministers, 274 ; his 
death, 282-3. 

Bahdr taken by Baktydr Khilji, 
26. 

Bahlol Lodi, reign of, 45-6. 

Bairam HhAn, his origin and 
rise, 87'; and M&ham Anka, 
90; falls from power and 
rebels, 91 ; murdered by . a 
private enemy, 92. 

Balban, rise of, 30 ; his pomp 
and vigorous administration, 
31 ; his reign, 83-5 ; cha- 
racter of his sou Mahomed, 
34 ; death of, 36. 

Balkh and Badakshdn, cam- 
paign of, 200. 

Bassein, treaty of ; Sindhia, how 
affected by, 446. 

Battle near Pdnipat, 61. 

B4z Bahddur overthrown by 
Adham, 93. 

Birbal, l^ja, rises to favour, 
104; death of, 127. 


Brahmans, origin of, 4. 

British, combination against, 
435; their political position 
(1804), 455. 

British-born officers, in Sin- 
dhians service, 451 ; provided 
for, 454. 

Buddhism, its rise and fall in 
Hindustan, 13. 

Bundelkhund, campaign of 
1634-35, 197. 

Buxar, defeat of Shujad by 
British at, 363 ; distribution 
of power after the battle of, 
364. 

0 . 

Canall^ of Shdh Jahdn, 198. 

Ceremonies at accession of an 
Emperor, 300. 

Ohand Bibi, defends Ahmad- 
nagar, 141 ; her heroism and 
death, 148. 

Chandairi, attacked b^ Bdbar, 

* 67 ; taken and assigned to 
Afghan chief, 68. 

Chin Kulich Khdn, Hizam-ul- 
Mulk, 306. 

Chitor, described, 101 ; cam- 
paign of Akbar against, 101 ; 
vain heroism of the Hindus 
at, 102. 

Christian, missionaries at Court, 
116; church at Agra (1580 
A.©.), 121. 


D. 

Dim, vainly attacks Kandahir, 
201 ; rewarded for dis- 
mantling Ajmir,* 203 ; con- 
stitutes himself Begent, 204 ; 
encounters his bothers at 
Samoghar, 207 ; flies to the 
Pa&j A, 208 ; his fhte, 281. 

80 “ 
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Daria Kh&n, a follower of Eh&n 
killed, 192. 

Dadd Afghan king in 

Bengal, 106 ; executes sen- 
tence of death pn Lodi, 106 ; 
OTerthrown and pardoned bj 
Mundim Ehan, 106. 

DdwarBaksh, the Winter King, 
187-9. 

Debi Pandit teaching in a 
basket, 117. 

De Boigne, his early life, 405 ; 
organizes Sindhia*s army, 
417; marches against Ismail 
Bej (1790), 417 ; encounters 
Ba]puts at Mahirta, 419 ; his 
administration, 424 ; retires 
to Europe, 433. 

Deccan, campaign of, (1596), 
143 ; kingdoms rendered 
feudatory, 197. 

Dehh, new palace founded 
(1639), 198 ; Court at, 202 ; 
New, Shdh Jahdn’s buildings 
there, 215 ; New, Jama Masjid 
of, 216; defeat of Bourquin 
at, 453. 

Doxology, Akbar’s new, 117. 

Du Demec, engaged by Holkar, 
421 ; defeated by De Boigne 
at Lakhairi, 422 ; surrenders 
to Yandeleur, 454. 


E. 


]^pire, description of, 250-55 ; 
administrative machinery, 
255-6 ; military matters, 
' 256-^7; temp, Aiamgir 11., 
889 * 

iffUsh, oo-operate with Mu- 
in naval oampai^ 
atfaina^ Portugese, 178 ; their 
rme ip Bengal and mission to 
Ck»nrt ofParokh Siyar, 292. 


F. 

Faizi, Shaikh, introduced to 
Akbar, 103 ; his eclectic 
hymn, 116 ; sent to Burhdn- 
ul-Mulk, 129; sent into the 
Deccan, 140 ; his death, 142. 

Famine of 1595, 142 ; and con- 
sequent epidemic, 176 ; of 
1785-6, 406. 

Farokh Siyar, accession of, 289 ; 

. his errors, 295 ; deposed by 
SAyyids, 297-8; his tragic 
end; 298-9. 

Fatehpur Sikri, 103, 107, 110. 

Feudatory States, extent and 
population, 457. 

Firoz Toglak, 43, 44. 


G. 

Ghaias, Itmdd-ud-Daulah, rise 
of, 168. 

Gh4zi Malik Toglak, 41, 42. 

Gh&zi-ud-din (son of Nizam), 
in power at Dehli, 334 ; goes 
to Deccan and dies, 334. 

Gh&zi-ud-din, violence of, 341 ; 
his flight and end, 347. 

Ghulam Eadir, attacks Dehh, 
409 ; renews his measures 
and blinds the Emperor, 
413-15. 

Goganda, Battle of, 118. 

Golkonda, taken by Aurung- 
zeb’s eldest son, 232. 

Gwalior, taken by Popham, 898. 

Guzrat, second campaign of 
Akbar in, 105. 


h: 

Hdkim (tfirza), dies at Eabal, 
127. . 
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Hemu, the Hindu General, 
83-6 ; temporary success and 
prestige, 88 ; defeated and 
slain, 89. 

Hindu, heptarchy, 5 ; dramas, 
knowledge of primitive man- 
ners derived from, 6; law, 
early conception, 15 ; and 
modern codes, 15 ; codes and 
procedure, 16. 

Hindus, Arcadian scheme of 
manners of, 9 ; literary ideas 
of early, 11; religion, root 
ideas of, among, 12 ; philo- 
sophic systems of, 14; their 
sunerings under early Mos- 
lems, 49-50 ; Akbar’s first 
indulgence to, 98 ; their view 
of law, 123 ; under Alamgir 
I., their wrongs and repri- 
sals, 225 ; spread of disaf- 
fection among, 277 ; oppressed 
by Farokh Siyar, 295. 

Hindustan, special meaning of 
the word, 1 ; present state 
of, 463. 

Holkar, Jeswant Eao, rivalry 
with Sindhia, 421 ; engages 
OhevaUer du Demec, 421 ; 
succeeds Takuji, 437. 

Holkar, Takuji, his death, 
437. 

Hughli, besieged by Shah Ja- 
han’s army, 195 ; fate of 
Portugese taken captive there, 
196. 

Humaiun, son and successor of 
B4bar, 72 ; vainly attacks 
SW Sh6h, and has to retire 
to Agra, 75-6 ; disgracefully 
beaten at Hanauj, 77-8 ; 
disappears for fift^n years, 
78; returns to Hindustan, 
83; occupies Dehli, 84; his 
death from an accident, 84 ; 
his character as drawn by a 
fnend, 84-5. 

Husain Ah, Siyyid, assassi- 
nated, Sia 


I. 

llduz, defeat and death of, 27. 

India, Italy compared with, 
22-3. 

Isldm Sh4h, son and successor 
of Sher Shdh, 82 ; his death, 
83. 

Ismail Beg, taken prisoner, his 
end, 420. 


j. 


Jahdndar, accession of, 287 ; 
defeated and slain, 289. 

Jahangir, illusory nature of his 
** Institutes,*’ 164; his cha- 
racter, 165 ; his first visit to 
Kashmir, 168; visits Ajmir, 
172; a reformed character, 
174 ; his Memoirs, 174-5 ; 
visited by Englishmen, 175; 
in Kashmir, 176-7 ; intrigue 
for succession to, 179; a 
captive, 180 ; released, 181 ; 
in Kashmir for the last time, 
182 ; his death, his adminis- 
tration, 183 ; Institutes ana- 
lysed, 184-6; public works 
of, 186-7. 

Jai Singh Siwai, of Jaipur, 
276 ; his death, 326. 

Jaldl-ud-din Firoz succeeds 
Kobad, 36. 

Jaswant Singh, Saja of Mar- 
war, dies, 226. 

Jazia (poll-tax) impojsed by 
Alammr I., 227. ^ 

Jdts, their first appearance, .. 
233; account of, SfiO-*?; 
their progress under l^ra] 
Mai, 368 ; Hajaf KhAn’s 
campaicm against^ 887-8# 

Jodpor, fiaja o:^ attempt to 
corrupt Be Boigne, 4l£ 
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K. 

Kab^cha, enlists Mughol hordes, 
27 ; drowned in Indus, 28. 

Kai Kobdd, son of Balban, his 
reign and death, 36. 

K4mbaksh, Sult/in, his rebellion 
and death, 274-5. 

Kanauj, Babar’s o]»erations 
there, 68. 

Kandahar, falls into Akbar’s 
hands, 141 ; attacked by 
Persians, 177 ; surrendered 
to Sh4h Jahau, 197; taken 
by Persians, 201 ; repels 
attacks, 201. 

Kashmir, campaign in, 128 ; 
visited by Shah Jahan, 196. 

Khan Jahdn Lodi, sent to 
Deccan with Sultdn Parwez, 
170 ; flight to the Deccan, 
191 ; last stand and death, 
193. 

Khusru, (Amir) the poet, 34-6. 

EIhusru, Malik, temporary revo- 
lution under, 41. 

Khusru, Sultdn, Jahangir’s 
eldest son, 165 ; rebellion of, 
166 ; defeated and made cap- 
tive, 167. 

Kurdla, battle of, between 
Mahrattas and Nizdm, 433. 

Kurram, Sultdn, sent to Udai- 
pur, 172 ; promoted and re- 
warded, 176 ; campaign 
against, 177-8 ; penitent, 
181. 

Kutb-ud-din, Aibak, his reign, 
26-7. 


L. 

Laiiore, Court-life there, 196. 
Lake, defeats Perron in oavaliy 
skirmish, 462. 


Lakwa D4da, encountered by 
Ambaji, 440 ; death of, 
441-3. 

Land, how held, 17. 

Lodi dynasty at Dehli, 45. 


M. 

Machiwara, defeat of Afghans 
by Mughols under Bairain 

• Khan there, 83. 

Mah4bat Khdn, rise of, 164 ; 
disgrace and rebellion of, 
180 ; death of, 196. 

Mahirta, battle of, (1790), 
419-20. 

Mahrattas, lirst appearance of 
the, 172; become formid- 
able, 223 ; extort a favourable 
treaty, 296; threaten Agra 
(1732), 316 ; reappear in 
1768, 373 ; allied with Za- 
bita, attack Najaf, 380; ex- 
pelled from Hindustan (1773), 
382. 

Malik Ambar conquers Imperi- 
alists, 172. 

Manrique, a Spanish missionary, 
198 ; favoured by Mughol 
Government, 199. 

Man Singh, brought forward in 
Guzrdt, 104. 

Manu, probable date of, 14. 

Manucci, an Italian physician, 
201 ; his observations on the 
Court of Shdh Jahdn, 202. 

Megasthenes, evidence derived 
from, 3. 

Mewat, settled by Bdbar, 66. 

Minor states, rise of, 284. 

Mir Jumla, of Golkonda, repairs 
to Hindustan, 203 ; his death, 
223. 

MrichahaU, an early Hindu 
drama, 7-9. 

Mughol embassy to Court of 
Iftsir-ud-din, 31. 
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Mughols, origin of, 46-8 j mar- 
riage custems of, 97 ; their 
social habits, 199 ; empire 
compared to that of Eome, 
285 ; reasons of their failure, 
456. 

Muhamadan invasions in the 
10th, 11th and 12th cen- 
turies of Christian era, 21. 

Muhamad Beg, murders Mirza 
Shafi, 402 ; killed at battle 
of Lalsant, 408. 

Muhamad Shdh, accession of, 
304 ; early administration of, 
305; seven years of reign, 
314-15 ; death of, 329. 

Munaim Khdn, first Khan- 
kh^nan of Akbar, his cam- 
paign in Bengal, 106; his 
mglorious end, 107. 

Murdd confined by Aurungzeb, 
209. 

Muslim Empire, revenue of 
early, 51-2. 

Muttra, massacre at, by Af- 
ghans, 342. 

N. 

Nadir Shdh, rise of, 319; in- 
vades Hindustan, 320; re- 
sisted near £am&l, 321 ; 
Saddat Khdn suspected of 
connivance with, 321 ; Nizdm 
obliged to submit 322; 
occupies Dehli ; massacre of 
citizens, 323-4 ; returns 
northward ; his death, 325. 

Najaf Ehdn, Shdh Alam’s 
minister, 377 ; restored to 
power, 382 ; administration 
of, 390 ; retires to Agra, 392 ; 
expels the Sikhs, 395 ; dies, 
396 ; intrigues on his death, 
897-8. 

Najib Eh&n, rise of, 838. 

Najib-ud-daulah, his adminis- 
tration, 872 ; his death, 874. 


Nar Singh, death of, 191. 

N4sir-ud-din, succeeds Ala-ud- 
din 1., 29 ; disappears, and 
Balban becomes Sult&n in his 
stead, 32. 

Nizdm, his administration of 
Deccan, 313 ; capitulates at 
Bhopal, 318 ; at Dehli, 325 ; 
dies at Burh4npur ; character, 
331. 

Noer, Graf Von, his history of 
Akbar, 92n. 

Nur Jah^n, her origin and early 
life, 168; becomes Empress, 
169 ; death of, 189. 


0 . 

Orissa, Pathan revolt in, 130. 


P. 

Panipat, battle between Afghans 
and Mahrattas at, 347-55. 

Parwez, Sultan, son of Jahdn- 
gir, 170 ; dies, 181. 

Patan, Ismail defeated by De 
Boigne at, 418. 

Perron, succeeds De Boigne in 
Hindustan, 434 ; at war with 
Hdjputs, 439; joins Ambaji 
in campaign against Lakwa 
D4da in Bundelkhund, 441; 
intoxicated by success, 445; 
loses influence with Sindia, 
448 ; his projects in early 
part of the year (1803), 449; 
strength of his forces, 449 
surrenders to Lake, 458 ; ac-^ 
count of his administration, 
458. 

Persia, religions movement after 
Osminli successes (1575 ▲•n.X 
112 . 
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Persian heretics drawn to Ak- 
bar’s Court, 113. 

Portuguese attacked by Mu- 
ghols, 195. 

Property, classification of, 17. 
Puranic religion, 13. 


R. 


Bdjputs, set up Akbar, Au- 
rungzeb’s son, in rebellion 
against his father, 230; the 
three points of their Charter, 
280.^ 

Bautlj^bor, taken by Akbar, 
103. 

Bazia, female sovereign of Hin- 
dustan, 29. 

Bohelas, treaty of, with Shujda, 
379. 

Bohelkhand, becomes inde- 
pendent, 327 ; over-run by 
Mahrattas, 34i^ 

Bukn-ud-din, Firoz, succeeds 
Altixnsh, 28. 

Buqia, Akbar’s chief consort, 
97. 

Bupxnati, the Lucretia of B6j- 
putana, 93. 


S. 


Sa&dat Kh&n, Viceroy of Audh, 
812 ; moves against Mah- 
rattas, 317. 

|fia£dar Jang, Yioerdy of Audh, 
^ 880; defeats Bohelas, 882; 
jUi struggle with G^hazi-ud- 
din, 885; has to retire to 
Audh, 886; death of, 840. 

Salisiy Hiraat disobedient to 
his istli^, 148; pardoped by 


Salim, Mirza — cont 
Akbar, 150 ; acknowledged 
as heir, 154; loses his wife, 
155 ; in arrest at Agra, 156 ; 
succeeds by title of Jahdngir, 
163. 

S^mbha, Sivaji’s successor, his 
death, 233. 

Sambat era, its doubtful origin, 
5. 

Samoghar, defeat of D4rd there, 
207. 

.Samru (Walter Beinhardt), 
enters Mughol service, 371 ; 
dies, his Begam succeeds, 
395. 

Samru, Begam, attacks Thomas, 
429; married to M. Levais- 
soult, 430 ; Liegois conspires 
against, 430 ; attempts to 
leave Sirdhana, 430-1 ; re- 
stored to power by aid of 
Thomas, 431. 

Sanganir, bloody battle at, 
(1799), 440. 

Sanka, Bana, description of, 63 ; 
overthrown and put to flight 
by BAbar, 65. 

Sardhana, under Begam Samru, 
459. 

Satndmis, a sect, temp. Alamgir 
I., 225. 

Sdyyid, Hasan Ali, forms a 
confederacy and marches on 
Dehli, 296. 

Sdyvids, attack Jahdndar, 
2o8 ; their power under 
Farokh Siyar, 291 ; opposed 
by Nfzam, 307-9. 

Sb4h Alam (Ali Gauhar), strug- 
gles in Bengal, 858-61 ; Court 
at Allahabad, 865-6; returns 
to Dehli, 375-6; his poem, 
426. 

Sh4h Jah4n, accession, 190 ; 
seriously ill (1657), 204 ; be- 
sieged by his sons, 208 ; 
deposed, 209 ; state of 
country under, 212; high 
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Shall Jah&n — cont 

character of his administra- 
tion, 212 ; public works, 213 ; 
his treatment of Hindus and 
Christians, 217. 

Sh4hjah&n4bdd v. Dehli (New), 
215. 

Shahryar, the Faineant, 187. 

Sharf-ud-din, conspires against 
Akbar, 98. 

Shdjista Kh4n, Sh4h Jab4n’s 
Tiolence to, 206. 

Sher, Khin (afterwards Sh4h), 
his rise, 72 ; amuses Humaiun 
with insincere negotiations, 
74 ; loses Ohun4r, 75 ; occu- 
pies Bohtds and Gaur, 75: 
Sh4h, ascends the throne of 
Dehli, 79 ; character and ad- 
ministration, 80-1 ; his fatal 
injury and last regrets, 82. 

Shuja4, Sult4n, his end, 223. 

Shuja4-ud-daula, expels Mah- 
rattas from Bohelkhand, 345 ; 
his character, 357 ; death of, 
386. 

Sikhs, rise of, 278 ; raise a 
“ Jacquerie ** in the Panjab, 
279; temporarily conquered, 
281 ; conquered a second 
time, death of their Guru, 
Banda, 293. 

Sindhia, M4hdajf, chastised by 
Hastings, 392 ; master in 
Hindustan, 406 ; resumes 
grants and attacks Bdjputs, 
408 ; Bdjputs submit to, 
421 ; rebuked by Lord Corn- 
wallis, 423; death of, 425. 

Sindhia, Daulat Bao, 428 ; at- 
tacked by Lakwa Dad4, 440. 

Siv4ji, his origin, 223; taken 
to Dehli, his escape, 224; 
dies, succeeded by his son 
S4mbha, 228. 

Skinner and Gardner, 461. 

Socie^, imperfect organization 
of wndu, 18. 

Satv^ltiO, death of, 870-71. 


m 


T. 

Taimur, invasion of Hindustan 
by, 44. 

T4j Mahal, death ot the Em- 
press, who was buried there, 
194 ; described, 213-14. 

Tdlukddrs of Hindustan, 459. 

Thomas, George, rise of, 425 ; 
employed by Appa K’ ^ 
Bao, 427 ; campaign i 
w4t, 428 ; attacked by h 
Samru, 429; his count 
revolution in Sardhana, 4 | 
assumes sovereignty in H 
ana, 437 ; projects of, 4t| 
his energetic prooe^ir | 
441-3 ; his oners to 
British, 443 ; attache 
Perron, 444 ; surren'^ 
Bourquin, 445. 

Todar Mai, B^a, cc 
against Ali £uli it 
his origin, 100 ; ce' 
fiscal reforms of, 
death, 129 ; his b 
tive reforms, 133. 

Tuglak 11. (Juna), ^ 


Udaipur, revi. 
117; redr 
173 ; B4 d/ 
173 ; B4 
177. 

Urdu lari 
49-51. ? 

St 

i 


Yazir Ali, 
deposes 
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Y. 


W. 

Wellesley, Arthur, opinion of [ 
employment of Europeans by | 
Mahrattas, 421 ; declares 

war, 450 ; wins battle of 

Asai, 454 ; his bad opinion 
of natives of India, 462. 
"^'=‘iiesley, Marquess, withdraws 
/'ation, 447 ; his suspicion 
’rench in India, 448. 


Yusafzai country, operations 
in, 129. 

z. 

Zabita Kh^n, son of Najib-ud- 
daula, 377. 

Zain Khan, sent to Bengal, 
125 ; defeated in Swat, 127. 

Zulhkar Kb4n, his origin and 
rise, 234 ; murdered, 289. 


7 W. H. Allen A Oo., 18 Waterloo ^laoe. S.W, 
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The following ie MwnuccVa account of the provincee at the beginning 
of thejreign of Aurungaeh — the numbering being brought into eorre^ 
epondence with that of the annexed map : — 

1. — ^Bengal, without Orissa, was assessed at oyer four 

krore (which is three times more than in the 
other lists). 

2. — Bahab Rs. 1,21,50,000 

3. — Obissa (called Manucci “ Urcha ”) . 67,07,500 

4. — Ofdh (called “ Rajmahal apparently) 1,00,50,000 

6.— Dbhli 1,25,60,000 

6. — Aqba . 2,22,03,660 

7. — Allahabad 77,38,000 

8. — ^Lahobb 2,32,05,000 

'.—Kabul . . . 32,07,250 

— AjhIb (Bdjput4na, temporarily subju- 
gated and heavily assessed) . 19,00,000 

^ultIn 50,25,000 

WA 99,06,250 • 

( probably including Customs) 2,32,95,000 

. 1,11,06,000 

1,58,07,500 

/ANA (no assessment given in any 

t but of Aurungzeb’s reign). 

ngIbad, or a part thereof (called 

Baglana,** from Bdgheldna, a billy 

act in the heart of the Mahratta 

'Untry). Tallies with estimates of 

avernier and Bernier . 68,85,000 

-urungAbid orDaulatib&d (rated 

'uch higher in native lists). 

'IB 5,00,00,000 

aisiD (not named by Manucci, 

'bly included in ‘‘Gbloonda”) 5,00,00,000 
** Nand^’* aggregate in 
1 running from 93 lakhs 
krore) .... 72,00,000 

Total . . Bs. 31,79,85,050 

e are discrepancies, both as to namef 
ci’s list and those derived from native 
century after the oompletion of Abul 
Qeotions, according to a European le- 
rt in a positiqp of trust. He doee not 
as they are named in JSCker lists that 
i he gives some names (such as ** Bsikar" 
t found elsewhere. 

W. Be oblef •abttsntial soqnlaltioiu of Anrangitb. 
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Works issued from the India 0£9ce, and sold by 
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XUnatratlonB of Ancient Bnlldlngn In XMhmir. 

Prexwki'ed the Indian Museum under the authority of the Becretary of 
State for India in Council. From Photographs, Plans, and Drawings 
taken by Order of the Oovemment of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut. 

B. H., Superintendent Archseological Survey of India, North-West Pro- 
vinces. In 1 vol. ; half-bound, Quarto. 58 Plates. £S 10s. 

The Illustrations in this work have been produced in Carbon from the 
original negatives, and arb therefore permanent. 

narmaoopoeia of Zndla^ 

Prepared under the AutlLrity of the Becretary of State for India. By 
Edward John Waring. M.D. Assisted by a Committee appointed for the 
Purpose. Bvo. 6 b. 

no-'Btnpa of Bbarlmt. A Bnddhlit Monnmont. 

Ornamented with numerous Sonlptnres illustrative of Buddhist Legend 
and History in the Third Century b.c. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., 

C. I.E., Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired) ; Direotor- 
General Arohaologloal Survey of India. 4to. 57 Plates. Cloth gilt. 
£3 3 b. 

Ardusologloal Btixvoy of WoBtom India. 

Report of the First Season's Operations in the Belgim and Kaladgi 
Districts. January to May 1874. Prepared at the India Museum and 
Published under the Authority of the Secretory of State for India in 
Council. By James Burgess, Author of the *‘Bock Temples of Elephanta," 
Ac. Ac,, and Editor of **The Indian Antiquary." Half-bound. Quarto. 
58 Plates and Woodcuts. £2 28. 

AroluM>loffloal SnxTOF of Woatorn India. Vol. IZ. 

Report on the Antiqidties of K&thi&w&d and Kaohh, being the result of 
lAe Second Season's Operations of the ArchESologioal Survey of Western 
India. 1874-1875. By James Burgess, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., Ac., Archso- 
logiosl Surveyor and Reporter to Government, Western In^. 1876. 
Half -bound. Quarto. 74 Plates and Woodouts. £3 88. 

AxelUBoloffloal Bnrrop of Western India. Vol. III. 

Report on the Antiquities In the Bidar and Aurangabad Districts in the 
Territory of H.H. the Nizam of Haidambad, being the zenilt of the Third 
Season's Operations of the ArcluBologlcal Survey of Western India. 
1876-1876. By James Burgess, F.B.G.B., M.B.A.B., Merabre de la SooleM 
Asiatique, Ac., Arohmologioal Surveyor and Reporter to Government, 
Western India. Half-bound. Quarto. 66 Plates and Woodcuts. £82s^ 


IS WjltbbIiOO Fi<a.ob, Pau Mall. 
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XUustrations of BuiUinffi near Muttra and Affra. 

Showing the Mixed Hindu<Mahomedan Style of Upper India. Prepared 
at the India Maseum under the Authority of the Seoretaiy of State for 
India in ConnoU, from Photographs^ Plans, and Drawings taken by Order 
of the Government of India. By Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut B.E., late 
Sujierintendaiit Archmological Survey of India, North* West Provinces. 
4to. With Photographs aud Plates. £3 lOs. 

Vho Oa^ TmmvH&m of India. 

By James Ferguson, D.C.L , F.B A.S., V P.B.A.S , and James Burgess, 
F.B G S., M.B A S., &o. Printed and Published by Order of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State, Ac. Boy. 8vo. With Photographs aud Woodcuts. 
£2 2a. 
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MESSBS. W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S CATALOGUE 
OF BOOKS, &c. 


\All hound in cloth unless otherwise stated,] 


ABSSIQH-MACKAT, GEORGE. 

Tw enty "OUG Days in India. Being the Tour of Sir All Baba, 
K.O.B. Port 8vo. 4s. An niurtrated Edition. Demy Bvo. lOs. 6d. 

ABBOTT, Capt. JAMES. 

Varratlya of a Journey from Karat to Khiva, Koaoow, and 
Bt. Feteralmry, dnyiny the late Bnaaian Znvaaion of Khiva. I 
With some Acooant of the Court of Shiva and the Kingdom of Ehanxisn. 
BtoIs. 8vo. With Hap and Portrait. 24 b. 

Aoademy Bketohea, Inoluding Various Exhibitions. Edited by Henry 
Blaokburn, Editor of ** Aofiflemy ** and *' Qrosvenor Notes. First 
year, 1882, nearly 200 lUnstrations, 2 b. Second year. 1884, 200 Dlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 28. 

JlMp, the reblea of, and other Bminent Xytholoyiate. With 

Morals and Befleotions. By Sir Boger L'Estrange, kt. A facsimile I 
reprint of the Edition of Fcap. Folio, antique, sheep. 21 b. 

Alda to Prayer. Thirteenth Thousand. 24mo.. cloth antique. Is. 6d. 

Ahbor : An Baatern Komanoe. By Dr. P. A. S. Van Limburg 
Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by M. M. With Notes and 
Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar, by Clements B. Markham, 
C.B., F.E.S. Cr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

ALBEBQ, ALBERT. 

Bnowdropa: Xdylla for Children. From the Swedish of Zaoh 
Topelius. Gr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Whiapextngv in the Wood: Finland Idylls for Children. From the 
Swedii^ of Zaoh Topelius. Cr. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

Qnaer People. A Selection of Short Stories from the Swedish of 
“Leah.** Xvols. Ulus. Cr. 6vo. 12 b. 

Alesander ZX., Bmperor of all the Knaaiaa, Ufis of. By the Author 
of “Soienoe, Art, and Literature in Bussia,** “Life and Times of Alex- 
ander I.," do. Cr. 8vo. lOe. 6d. 

ALFORD, HENRY, D.D., the Iaf« Dean of Canterbury. 

The Hew Teatament. After the Authorised Version. Newly com- 
pared with the original Greek, and Revised. Long Primer, Gr. 8vo., 
cloth, ted edges, 68.; Brevier, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, Ss. 6d.; Nonparsfl, 
small 8vo., Is. 6d., or In calf extra, red edges, 4s. 6d. 

Kow to Ptndy the New Teatament. Vol. I. The Gospels and the 
Acts. Vol. II. The Epistles, Part 1. Vol. III. The Epistles, Pare 2, and 
The Revelation. Three vols. Small 8vo. Ss. 6d. each. 
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AMSEB ALI, 8TED, MOULVI, M.A., LL,B., Barri$Ur^L<ivo. 

Th9 VwnNMua loiw of tlio Mohommedani (aooovdlaff to oU 
tho Schools). Tog«ther with a Comparative Sketch of the Law of 
Inhexitanoe among the Sunnis and Shiahs. Demy Bvo. ISs. 

AmSESON^ BJyWAED L. 

Bow to Bldo and flohool a Sorae. With a System of Horse Gym- 
aaetios. Cr 8vo 28. 6d. 

A Saratom of aohool Vralnind for Sorsoa. Cr. Bvo. 2 b. M. 
ANDSE30N, P. 

Tlio Bn g lt ali In Woatom India. Demy Bvo. 14s. 

AlWERSON, THOMASf Parliammtary Kepovter. £e. 

Biatory of flhd^rthand. With an analysis and review of its present 
condition and prospeots in Europe and Amerioa. With Portraits. Or. 
Bvo. 128. 6d. 

Gatooblam of SlMrtliand ; being a Critical Examination of the varldni 
Styles, with special reference to the question, Which is the best English 
System of Shorthand P Fcap. Bvo. Is. 

ANDBEW, Sir WILLIAM PATRICK, M.E.A.S., F.R.Q.S., F.S.A. 

India and Bor BelfflLboara. With Two Maps. Demy Bvo. 15b. 
Onr Boiantiflo Frontier. With Sketch*Map and Appendix. Demy 
Bvo. 6s. 

Bnphratea Valley Bonte, in oounectiuu with the Central Asian and 
Egyptian Questions. Lecture delivered at the National Club, 16th June 
1882. Boy. Bvo., with 2 Maps 58. 

Tlirongli Booking of Goods between the Interior of India and 
the TTnited Kingdom. Demy Bvo. 2s. 

Indian Ballw^s as Oonneoted with the British Bmpire in 

the Bast. Fourth Edition. With Map and Appendix. Demy Bvo. 10s. 0d. 

ANOELL, H. C., M.D. 

The Bight, end Bow to Freserre it. With Nnmerons Dlustra- 
tions. Fifth Thousand. Foap. Bvo. Is. 6d. 

AN8TED, Professor DAVID THOMAS, M.A., F.B.S., to. 

Fhysieal Geography. Fifth Edition. With Illustrative Maps. 
Post Bvo. 78. 

Blements of Fhyslography. For the Use of Soienoe Schools. Foap. 
Bvo. Is. id. 

The World We Live In. Or, First Lessons in Pbysioal Geography. 
For the nse of Schools and Students. Twenty-11 th Thousand, with 
Illustrations. Foap. Bvo. 2m. 

The Barth’S Bistory. Or. First Lessons in Geology. For the use of 
Sohools and Students. Third Thousand. Foap. Bvo. 28. 

Two Thousand Bxamination gosstions in Physical Geography, 
pp. 180. Foap. Bvo. 28. 

BTater, and Water Bnpply. Chiefly with reference to the British 
Islands. Fart I. — Surface Waters. With Maps. Demy Bvo. IBs. 

The AppUeationa of Geology to the Arts and Baanlhotavss, 
niustiated. Fcap. Bvo., cloth. 4b. 

ANBTED, Pnuftmor, and LATHAM, ROBERT GORDON, M.A., M.D., F.R.9., Ao, 
Ohannsl Ikhuida. Jerssy, Gnsrnssy, Alderney, Bark, Be. 
New and Cheaper Edltton in one handsome Bvo. Volume, with 72 lUas- 
trations on Wood by YiseteUy, Loudon, Nioholls, and Hsrt. With Miap, 
Demy Bvo. IBs. 
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JLatiqiiilgr Mid a«iiiiin«MB8 at tha Ooipdla. Wltb some Pratateiy 
EeamrkMoalSiBMeinotneomnmatUabtilM. Or. dro. M. 

JQUARTUS. 

Books on Omum »t Ourds. Piquet and Oiibbage— Games at OaMi for 
Three Playere— Taroooo — ^Familiar Bound Qamee at Oarda--‘N<>ioeitia]l-^ 
jfew Games with Cards and Dloe— tknuiid. Cr. Idmo. ISi each. 

ASCHEB, Capt. J, E. LAWRENCE, Bengal H. P. 

Oommontoxlofl on tho Pnajonl) Campolgn— 1848-49, including 
some additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from original 
Bouroes. Gr. 8to. 8s. 

ARMSTRONG, ANNIE E. 

Btliol's Jonznoy to Strang* BMids In 8oat6h of Bor l>oll. 

With Ulnstratiocs by Chas. Whymper. Cr. 8vo. 2 b, ed. 

Army hUL VMry OalondMr for tho BlnMiolal Tow 1884-86a Being 
a Compendiuin of General Information relating to the Army, Navy, 
Militia, and Volunteers, and containing Maps, Plans. Tabulated State- 
ments, Abstracts, Ac. Compiled from authentic sources. Published 
Annually. Demy 8ro. 6d. 

Amj Mid Movy ICagoisino. Yols. 1. to vn. are issued. Demy 8vo. 
7 b. 6d. each. Monthly, le. 

AYNBLET, Mrt. J. C. MURRAY. ' 

Our Tiolt to Mindnotsn, KonlinilT, and ILadnkk. Bro. 14 b. 

BAILJDON, SAMUEL, Author of *^lea m Assam/* 

Tlio Ton Industry In Indio. A Beriew of Finance and Labour, and 
a Guide for Capitalists and Assistants. Demy Sro. lOs. 6d. 

BARNARD, H. 

Oral Training XMssona In Matnral Bolonoo and Oonoral 

Xnowlodge s Embracing the subjects of Astronomy, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Mathematics and Geography. Cr. 8yo. 2b. 6d. 
BAYLISB, WYKE. 

Tlio fltlg’hor UiRs In Art : with a Chapter on Hobgoblins, by the 
Great Masters. Cr. 8vo., cloth. Illustrated. 6 b. 

Bslglnn of tlio Bast, Tho. By the Author of " Egyiit under Ismail 
Pasha,” ** Egypt for the Egyptians,” Ac. Cr. 8to. 6b. 

BBLLEW, Captain. 

XsaMlrs at a Orlfln ; or, A Cadet's First Year in India. Illustrated 
from Designs by the Author. A New Edition. Cr. 8to. 10b. 6d 
BENTON, SAMUEL, X.R.C.P., Ao. 

Boms Mnnlng', and How to Holp la Casos of Aoddont. Hlus- 
traied with 18 Woodcuts. Cr. 8yo., cloth. 2 b, 6d. 

BEJLDHOBE, SEPTIMUS {NIMSHIVICH). 

A Boratoh Toam of Bssays nover hofore put togotlior. Be- 

ixrinted from the *' Quarterly ” and '* Westminster” Beviews, The 
Tltohen and the Cellar— Thackeray— Bussia— Carriages, Boads, and 
Coaches. Cr. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

BLACK, Bw. CEARLSS INGRAM, M.A., Ficor of Bwloyin WharfedaU, nsar 
Lisdf. 

Tl» Brosaiytos of Zskinaai. Being a khort Blstorioal Bonrey of the 
Tnzanian Tribes in thelx Western Migrations. With Notes sad Appen 
dices. Second Edition. Cr. 8yo. 6e. 
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BLAHrOEABD, SIDNEY LAMAN. 

TMtertear aad To-day la Xadla. Post Bvo. 6a. 

BLENKIN80PP, Bllb. E. L., M.A., Rector of Bpnnfthorpe, 

OooteiBd of Dovolopnoat ia tlio Siblo oad ia tbo CHmzoIl 

Second Edition. Cr. 8o. 6a. 

BOILEAUf Major-General J. T. 

A New and Complete Set of Trayerse Tables, showing the Dlffaienoea of 
Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of the Quadraut and to 
Five Plaoee of Decimals. Together with a Table of the Lengths of 
each Degree of Latitude and corresponding Degree of Longitude from 
the Equator to the Poles ; with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and 
Engineer. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Boy 8vo. 12s. London, 1876. 

BOULGEB, DEMETRIUS CHARLES, M R.A.S. 

XlBtOTj of Ohlna. Demy 8vo. Vol. 1., with Portrait, IBs. Vol. 11., IBs. 
YoL m., with Portraits and Map, 28s. 

Baglaad and Baaala la Central Asia. With Appendices and Two 
Maps, one being the latest Bussian Official Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. SGs. 

Control Aoiaa Portralto; or, The Celebrities of the Khanates and 
the Neighbouring States. Cr. 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

The Zdfe of Toikoob Bey, Athalik Ghasi and Badaulet, Ameer of 
Kashgar. With Map and Appendix. Demy Bvo. 16s. 

BOWLES, THOMAS GIBSON, Mader Manner. 

notoau Oilid Jeteom. A Yochtsmaa’s Experiences at Sea and Ashore. 
Cr. Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

BOYD, S, NELSON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., ic. 

CftifU and the ChlUaae, during the War 1879-80. Cloth, Illustrated. 
Cr. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Coal Xlnee Znepeotion ; Its History and Results. Demy Bvo. 14s. 

BRADSHAW, JOHN, LL.D„ Inepector of SohooU, Madrae. 

The Poetical Worke of John Xilton, with Notes, explanatory and 
philological. 2 vols.. Post Bvo. 12s. 6d. 

BRAITHWAITE, R., M.D., F.L.8., Ac. 

The Sphagnaoess, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. Bvo., cloth. 25s. 
BRANDE, Profeeeor, D.C,L., F.R.8., Ae., andProfeeeov, A. 8.TAYL0R,M.D., 
F.R.S., Ac. 

Ohemlatry, a Manual of. Fcap. 8vo. 900 pages. 12s. 6d. 

BRANDIS, Dr., Inepector-Goneral of Foreete to the Government of India, 

The Poreet Flora of Morth-Weetern and Central India. Te*t 

Demy Svo. and Plates Boy. 4to. £2 18s. 

BREBETON, WILLIAM H., late of Hong Kang, BoliaUar, 

The Truth about Cl^uni. Being the Substance of Three Leotores 
delivered at St. James’s Hall. Demy8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, 
Cr. Bvo., la. 

BRIGHT, W., lots Colowr-Sergeant 19th MiddUeeac R.V. 

)dod Book fbr Borgeanta. Fifth and Revised Edition. 1B80. Fcap. 
Bvo., interleaved. Is. 
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BirSTOITJC, J.8., S.D., r.B.OJP.. Sm<or Phyritlm omA JoM IMbum m MM. 
oinf. St. Thovtia^i Sowitol. 

TIm VhTidolofloia Mia Mtholoalesi Bilftfetotos of tlM Mot 
Mid BpMoli. lUttstmted. Demy 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

Bvttiah ValntMm of tlM Ittli oad IBtB OonturlM. With SO Eimh- 
pleg of thair Work, ongrared on Wood. HandBomely bound in oloth, 
gilt. Demyito. 218. 

BVOKLAim, C.T., JP.2.S. 

Wklot fbr Ifoglimtrii Second Edition. O. lOmo. Is. 

■kotolMO of Boolal JAA ta Xadio. Cr. Svo. 5b. 

BUCKLE, ih$ late Captain E., AaMini AdjiiianUQmwal, Bengal ArtiUery. 

Boagol ArtlUory. A Memoir of the BerTiom of the Bengal Artillery 
from the formation of the Cor^. Edited by Sir J. W. Kaye. Demy 
Sto. IOb. 

BUCELET, BOBEBT B., A.M.J.O.E., Executive Engineer to the Public Worke 
Department of India, 

Tlio Irrigation Works of Xndlai and their Financial BesnltB. Being 
a brief History and Deecriptlon of the Irrigation Works of India, and 
of the Profits and Losses they have caused to the State. With Map 
and Appendix. Demy ^vo. Os. 

BUBBIDQE, P. W. 

Oool OrohlAs, and Bow to tirow Them. With Descriptive List of 
all the best Species in Cultivation, Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts 
and Coloured Figures of 13 iddeties. Cr. 8vo. fis. 

BUECE88, Captain F., Bengal Staff Corps. 

Sporting Ylro-anan for Bull and Jnnglo ; or, Hints to Intending 
Griffs and Colonists on the Purchase, Care, and Use of Fire-arms, with 
Useful Notes on Sporting Bifles, Ac. Dlustrated by the Author. Cr. 
Svo. 5s* 

BUEQOTNE, LieutmahuColonel Sir JOHN M., Bart. 

Bogimontal Beoords of tho Bodibrdahirt Xilltla. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BURKE, PETER, Serjeant-at-Law. 

Mobratod Baval and Military Trials. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

BURROWS, MONTAGU, Captain B.N., Retired List, Chichele Profeeeor of Modem 
History in the University of (kford. 

Xdili of Bdward Lord Hawko, Admiral of the Fleet, Yico-Admiral of 
Great Britain, sad First Lord of the Admiralty from 1766 to 1771. Demy 
8vo. 2iB. 

Byron Birthday Book, Tho. Compiled and edited by James Burrows. 
New Edition. Ifimo. 28. fid. 

By tho Tihor. By the Author of *' Signor Monaldlni's Niece." 2 vols. Cr. 

» 8to. 81s. 

CANNING, The Hon. ALBERT 8. Q, 

Thonghta on Bhafeoapoaro'a Biatorloal mays. Demy 8vo. 13s. 

CARLTLE, THOMAS. 

Momoira of tho Xdfk and Writings of, With Personal Bemlnisoenoes 
and Selections from his Private Letters to numerous Correspondents. 
Edited by Biohard Heme She^icrd, Assisted by Charles N. WiUlsinacn. 
2 vols. With Portrait sad niustrations. Or. 8vo. 2U. 
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OJSsnraTOK, b., m.b., f.b.s. 

SxltlJdl Kepatioa. Containing DeaoriptiouB and Figures of the 
Nattre Bpeoies of Jungermannta, Marchantia, and Anthooeroa. Imp. 
8ro., sawed. Parts 1 to 4, each 28. 6d. plain ; 3 b. 6d. coloured. To be 
completed in about 12 Parts. 

OAVENAGH, Gen. Sir OBFEUR, K.C.SJ. 

Saminlaoenoaa of an Indian Olftoial. Cr. 8 to. 10s. 6d. 
OEAFFEBS, WILLIAM, Antlior of Hall Mark» on Plated 

CMlda Aarlfkbrornm : A History of London Ooldsmiths and Plate, 
workers, with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fao-simile from 
celebrated Examples and the Earliest Becords preserred at Goldsmiths' 
Hall, London, with their Names, Addresses, and Dates of Entry. 2,500 
llluBtrations. Boy. 8vo. ISs. 

Oltaillanffe of Barlotta, The. By Massimo D’Aseglio, Benderod into 
English by Lady Louisa Magenis. 2 vols., Cr. 8ro. 21 b. 

CEAMiaSO, ADALBERT VON. 

Peter SohXemlhl. T^nslatod by Sir John Bowring, LL D , Ac. Tllus- 
trations on India paper by George Cruikshnuk. Largo paper, Ci 4to., 
half.Bozburgho, 10a. 6d. 

QLAlBKB, Mrs. CHARLES, Lady Superintendent of the National Training School 
for Cookery, S. Kenaington, 8.W, 

Plain Cookery Beoipes as Ta 1 ^rht in the School. Paper cover. 
CSr. 8vo. Is 

Glewer Thingv said by Children. Edited by Howard Paul. Boy. 16mo. 
2 b. 6d. 

Colleotion Catalogue for Matnralists. A Baled Book for keeping a Per- 
manent Becord of Objects in any branch of Natural History, with 
Appendix for recording interesting particulars, and lettered pages for 
general Index Strongly bound, 200 pa^es, 7 b 6d 300 pages, lOs. ; and 
28. 6d. extra for every additional 100 jiages. Working Catalogues, Is. 6d. 
each. 

COLLETTE, CHARLES HASTINGS 

Soman Brewiary. A Critical and Historical Review, with 
Copious Classided Extracts Second Edition. Bensed and enlarged. 
Demy 870. 58. 

Bonry VZZZ. An Historical Sketch as affecting tbo Befonnatlon in 
England. Post Sro. Os. 

■t. Anmutin* (Anxolina Angnatinna Epiaoopua Kipponienaia), 

a Sketch of his Life and Writings as affecting the Controversy with 
Borne. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

COLLINS, MABEL. 

Tha Story of Helena Modjeeka (Madame cnilapowska). Cr. Sro. 
7s. 6d. 

COLOMB, OoUmeL 

A Comedy in Five Acts. Adapted from the French of 
Moli^re. Or. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

OOL^EBOVN, Major J. A. S., B.A. , , 

Wih the Wxattnm. Poree in the Canbal Campaign of 1879-78. 

With niustratione from the Author’s Drawings, and two Maps, Demy 
8vo. 16 b. 
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OonvMdon to tho Writlnff-Doik. How to Address Titled People, &o. 
Boj. 82ino. Is. 

COOKS, M. C„ U.A„ LL.D. 

Tho Britlih Paa^ : A Plain and Easy Aooonnt of. With Ooloared 
Plates of 40 Speoles. Third Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo., oloth, 0s. 

BliOt, Bmutf midow, oad Mould. An Introduction to the Study of 
Microsoopio Puagi. niustrated with 808 Colonred Fiipures by J. E. 
Bowerby. Fourth Edition, with Appendix of New Species. Cr. 8vo. 0s. 

A Msaual of StraotorsI Botaaiy. Revised Edition, with New Che- 
mical Notation. ninstrated with 200 Woodcuts. Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
38mo. Is. 

A MoilllOl of Boto&lo Torms. New Edition, grreatly Enlarfir^. Elus- 
trated with over 300 Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2 b. fid. 

COOKS, ir. C., Jf.A., A.L.S., ei L. QUELST, M.D., O.A., Iiwt. et Sorb. Isur. 

Olovla flyiioptlOA KymoBomjootiun Baropssoriim. Fcap. 8vo. 
7s. fid. 

COOLIBGB, aUSAN. 

Orooopoitoh, and other Stones. New Edition, niustrated. Cr. 8vo. 
8 b. fid. 

Ooopor’o Kill Boyal Xndlon Bnffinoortnff Oollo^, Oalondar of. 

Published (by Authority) in January each year. Demy 8vo. 5 b. 

COSSET, Mrs. M. S. 

A Ploaonro Trip to Zndllii during tho Visit of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. Illustrated with Photos. Cr. 8vo. 
7 b. fid. 

CRS88WELL, C. N., of the Inner Temple. 

Woman, and her Work In tho World. Cr. 8vo. 3 b. fid. 

CSOLL, JAMES, LL.D^ F.B.S. 

dlmato and Time In thoir Ooologloal Bolationo. Illustrated 
with 8 Coloured Plates and 11 Woodcuts. 577 pp. Demy 8vo. 248. 

CSOSLAND, Mrs. NEWTON. 

Btorloa of tho Olty of London: Retold for Youthful Readers. With 
10 Illustrations Cr. 8vo. fis. 

Crown of Life, Tho. By M. Y. W. With elegantly illuminated borders 
from designs by Arthur Robertson, Fcap. 4to. fis. 

Ondto of K.K.C. ** Oalatoa," Captain H.R.H. the Dnke of Edinburgh, 
K.G., in 1887-1868. By the Rev. John lUlner, B.A., Chaplain ; and 
Oswald W. Brierly. niustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; ^d by Chromo-lithographs and Graphotypes from 
Bketohes taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. Demy 8vo. Ifis. 

CUNNINGHAM, H. 8., M.A., one of the Judges o/ the High Court of OaUutta, and 
late Mender of the Famine Commission. 

Brltlah India, and ita Bnlora. DemySvo. lOs. fid. 

0U7IER, BARON. 

Tho Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W. B. Car- 
penter, M.D., F.B.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.B. New Edition, 
niustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Oolonfed Hates. Lnp. 
8vo. 8ii. 
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DAUMAB, E», Ganaral of the Division Cotnmanding at Bordeaux, Sanotor, Ao. Ao. 

BovPM of tlio flaliara, aad tHo Maaiiora of tho Doaort. Vitli 
Commentaries by the Emir Abd*el-Kadir (Authorized Editioni, Demy 
8vo. 68. 

DAVIES, TEOUAS. 

Vhm Fropavatlou and Mooittiiiir of Xloronopio Objaota. Xew 

Edition, greatly Enlarged and brought up to the Present Time by John 
Miatthe'ws* M.D., F.R.Id.S., Vioe^Presldentof theQaeklstt Miorosoopioal 
Club. Eoap. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

EAFIS, GEORGE E., F.R.M.S., F.C.B., P.I.C., Ac, 

Fraotloal ICioroaoopj. niuatrated with 257 Woodcuts and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 7e. 6d. 

DEJGHTON, K., Principal of Agra College. 

Shakoapearo*a King Henry the Fifth. With Notes aud an Intro- 
duction. Cr. 6ro. 5s. 

Deatraotlon of &lfe by Snakea, Hydrophobia, ho., in Western 

India. By an Ez-Oimmissioner. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

DICKENS, C3JRLS8. 

Flaya and Foema, with a few MieoeUaniea in Proae. Now 

first collected. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by Bichard Heme 
Shepherd. 2 vole. fivo. 21s. 

Edition de Luxe. 2 vole. Imp. 8vo. (Only 150 copies printed.) 
DICKIN8, FREDERICK V., Se.B. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-aUlaw 
(translator) . 

Ohlnahlnguras or the KoyaA Zieagne. A Japanese Romance. With 
Notes and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad of 
Takosako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese character, 
niustrated by numerous EngraTinge on Wood, drawn and executed by 
Japanese artists and printed on Japanese pai)er. Boy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Dlplomatlo Btudy on the Orlmean War, 1859 to 1856. (Russian 
Official Publication.) 2 vols. Demy 8ro. 288. 

DORAN, Dr. J., F.S.A. 

« Their Kejeetiee' Serwante '' : Annals of the English Stage. Actors 
Authors, and Audionoes, from Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. 
Post 8 VO. 6s. 

DOUGLAS, Mrs, MINNIE. 

Ootmteae Violet ; or. What Grandmamma saw in the Fire. A Book for 
Girls. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo 3s. 6d. 

Orandmother’e Diamond Hlny. A Tale for Girls. Cr. 8vo., 2a. 6d, 
DRURY, Col. HEBER. 

The Deeftil Plants of India, with 'Notices of their chief value in 
Commeroe, Medioine, and the Arts. Second Edition, with. Additions 
and Corrections. Boy. 8vo. ids. ' 

DUKE, JOSHUA, F,B.A.S., Bengal Medical Service. ^ 

BeooUeetions of the Habnl Campaiya 1879-1880. Illustratiou 

sad Map. Demy 8vo. 15 b. 

DUMERQUE, EDWARD, M.B.A.S., Member of the Leyden Society of OrienUiUsts. 
The Ohotts of Tunis j or, the Great Inland Sea of North Africa in 
Ancient Times. With Map. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

DURAND, HENRY MARION, C.8.L, Bengal CivU Service, Barrister-at-Uw. 

Vhe Difb of Xi^or-Ctoaesal Sir Henry Marion Durand, 
X.C.S.X., G.B., of the Royal Engineers. With Portrait. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 42a. 
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DXrtTONt HaSov the Hon. CSAHLSS. 

UftinZAdlA. Or. ero. 28. 6d. 

©FIGHT, ESyRT 0. 

Turkish 3Ufe ia War Tims. Or. 8to. 188. 

©7HB, Tho Hev. T. F, TBT3TLET0N, M.A. 

■agUSh Tolk-lora. Second Edition. Or. 8vo. Sb. 6d. 

E©FiB©S, G. 8UTEERLAND. 

A Temals Xlhllist. By Ernest Lavlsne. Translated from the French 
by G. Sutherland Edwards. Or. 8ro. 9 b. 

EDWARDS, H. SITTHBBMN©. 

The Xijrloal Drama : Essays on Subjects, ComposerB, and EzecutantB 
of Modem Opera. 2 toIs. Or. 8vo. 218. 

Ths Bassiaas at Soais aad the Basstaas Abroad. Sketches, 
Unpolitical and Political, of Bussian Life under Alexander II. 2 toIb. 
Or. 8vo. 21 b. 

HKZBBHT WOMBV BBBZBB. Edited hy JOHN H. INORAM. Or. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

BUND, MATHILDE 

Oeorge Bllot. 

ROBTNBON, A. MABT F. 

Badly Bfoate. 

THOMAS, BERTHA. 

OeorgedBaad. 

GILCHRIST, ANNE. 

Wary Lamb. 

HOWE. JCLIA WARD. 

Margaret Taller. 

ZIMMERN, HELEN. 

Marla Edgeworth. 

PITMAN, Mrs. E. U. 

Blliabeth Try. 

LEE, VERNON. 

Ooaatess of Albaay. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 

Harriet Martlaeaa. 

ENSOR, F. SYDNEY, C.E. 

Zaoldeats of a Joaraey throagh Habla to Darfoor. lOs. 6d. 

The Qaeea’s Bpeeohes la Tarllameat, from Her Accession to the 
present time. A Compendium of the History of Her Majesty' b Belgn 
told from the Throne. Cr. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

EYRE, Major-Omeral Sir V., K.C.S.I.,-0.B. 

The BAbal Zasarreotloa of 1841-4S. Berleed and coireoted firom 
Lieut. Eyre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. MsUeson, 
O.S.I. With Map and Ulustiations. Or.Sro. OSk 

FARSAR, Tbs Bw. FREDERIC W., D.D., F.R.8., Canon of Wwtmvnitw, Ac. 

Words of Truth aad Wisdom. Cr. 8to. 5b. 

FEABON, ALEC. 

Xeaaeth Trelaway. 2 vols. Or. 8ro. 81 b. 
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FORBES, Oapt. C» J, F. S,, cf the British Burma Commuoion. 

OompiiVAtiT# Ch»umftr of thm of rnrtlMr X&dU. 

A Fragment ; and other Essays, bein^ the Literary Bemaina of the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 6 r. 

Vorolgn Oflogf JMploniatlo and Oonanlar SkotohM. Reprinted 
from ** Vanity Fair." Gr. 8vo. 6 b. 

FOBTESCUE-HARRISON, Mias NELLIE, 

For tao Maa'a Floasnxo. 2 rola., Cr. 8vo. 21 b. 

FOURNIER, ALFRED, Pro/esaeur d la FacuHS de Mddaoine da Paris, Mddeoin da 
VHdpital Saint Louis, Membra de VAeaddmie de Mddacins. 

Sjpllllla and Marriage: Lectures delivered at the Hospital of St. 
Louis. Tranalated by Alfred Linsrard. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

FRASER, Lieut.-Col, G, T., formerly of Irf Bombay FiuRiers, and rsoontly 
attached to the Staff of U.M. Indian Arm/y. 

Sooords of Sport and Military Life In Weetem Xndla. With 
an Introduotion by Colonel G. B. Malleson. C.S.I. Cr. 6vo. 7a, 6d. 

FRY, HERBERT. 

London In 1884> Its Suburbs and Environs. XUnstrated with 18 
Bird’S'Cye Views of the Principal Streets, ahd a Idap. Fourth year of 
publication. Revised and Enlarged. Cr 8vo. 2 b. 

flaaettenr of flonthern Xndla. With the Teuasserim Provinoes and 
Singapore. Compiled from original and authentic sources. Aooompa- 
nied by an Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. With 4to. Atlas. Roy.Svo. £3 3s. 


Oaaetteera of India. 

THORNTON, 4 vols. Demy 8vo. £2 16 b. 

„ Demy 8vo. 21s. 

„ (N.W.P., &o.) 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 258. 

deography of Xndla. Comprising au a(.>couat of British India, and the 
various states enclosed and adjoining, pp. 250. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

Qeologioal Papers on Western India. Including Cutch. Scinde. and the 
south-east coast of Arabia To which is added a Summary of the Geo- 
logy of India generally. Edited for the Govemmont by Henry J . Carter, 
Assistant Burgeon, Bombay Army. With folio Atlas of Majis and 
Plates; half-bound. Roy. 8vo. £2 2s. 


GLBNET, Major R, D., late AdJ. Ist Wilts R. V. 

Barnest Madement ; a Tale of Wiltshire, Dedicated by permission to 
Lieat,-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolsoley, G.C.B, Cr 8vo. 6e, 

aiLLMORE, PARKER (UBIQUE). 

Bnoonnters with Wild Beasts. With 10 full-page Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 78. Od. 

Fralrlo Forsst. A description of the Game of North America, 
with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. With 37 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vhs AmpliiUon’s Voyags. 


GOLDBTUOKEB, Pnf. THEODORE, The late. 

Bhs x^tsrary msnalns of. With a Memoir. 


2 vols. Demy 8 VO. 21s. 
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eiUSAJ^ JMSZAtmSR, 

G«nMlOfflo«l and OliYoBOloirio*! TablM, illnitnilre of Indiiui His- 
tory* Demy 4to. 5e. 

OBANZ JAMBS. 

Baarral Muapton ; A Btoiy of the Sea. 2 vols. Or. 8ro. 21s. 
QBANTILLF, J, MORTIMER, M.D. 

Tile Pare and Onre of tbe Znaaaie. 2 vols. Demy 8to., cloth. 368. 
Oha&ffe aa a Ifeiitai Beetoratlve. Demy Sro. Is. 

Benrea a&d Berra Tronblea. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 

OeminoB Miad Tronblea. Fcap. 8vo.. cloth. Is. 

Bow to moke the Beat of Ulb. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Is. 

Tenth : Its Cate and Culture. Post. 8vo.t cloth. 2 b. 6d. 

The Beoret of a Olear Bead. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Is. 

The Beoret of a Ck>od Memory. Fcap. 8to.. cloth. Is. 

Bleep and Bleepleaaneaa. Fcap. 8vo.. cloth. Is. 

QRBRNB, F. F.. Lient. U.S. Ainiy, and lately Military Attach^ to the V. B. Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg. 

The Bnoalan Army and Ita Campalgua In Tnrkey In 1877- 

1878. Second Edition. Boy. 8vo. 32s. 

Bketohea of Army iiA In Bnaaia. Cr. 8vo. 9 b. 

QRIESINGER, THEODOR. 

The Jeanlta ; a Complete History of their Open and Secret Proceedings 
from the Foundation of Order to the Present Time. Translated by 
A. J. Scott, 3lf.D. 2 Tols. Illustrated. Demy 8yo. 24b. 

Myaterlea of the Tatloan, or Crimea of the Papacy. 2 vols., post 

8yo. 21s. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, late of the Imperial Univereity of Tokio, Japan. 

Corea, the Bermlt Bation. Boy. 8yo. 18s. 

GRIFFITH, RALPH T. H. 

Birth of the War Ood. A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse. Cr. 8vo. 5u. 

Brove'a Byatem ef Medical Book-keeping. The Complete Set, 4to., 
£4 148. 6d. 

HAINES, C. B. 

A Tindioatioa of Bngland’a Policy with regard to the Oplnm 

Trade. Cr. 8to., cloth. 2s. 6d. 

HALL, Mre. CECIL. 

A Bady'a Bifi on a Parm in Manitoba. Fcap. Bto. 28. 6d. 

HAIX, E. HEPPLE, F.8.S. 

Banda of Plenty fbr Bealth, Bport, and Profit. British North 
America. A Book for all Iteyellers and Settlers. With Maps. Cr. 6vo. 68. 

HALL, The Rev. T. G., M.A., Prof, of MaihemaHoe in JCtng's College, Apndon. 

The Blamentaof Plane andBphenoal Tri^noma^. With an 
Appendir, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical Astro- 
nomy. For the nse of Schools. 12mo. 2s. 

HAMILTON, LEONIDAS LE CENCI, MJL. 

Zbhtar and Zadnbar. TheEjs>ioof Babylon, or the Babylonian goddess 
of lore, and the hero and warrior king. Hlnstrated. Demy 8to. 8s. 6d. 
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HANCOCK, E. CAMPBELL. 

Ooplmm fOT Ohlna Fal&tera. With Fourteen ChToino*Llthoffni|iha and 
other IllnetrationB. Domy 8ro. lOe. 

Mandlwok of Soforenoa to the Maps of Xadia. OirinK the Lat. and 
Long, of plaoes of note. Demy 18mo. Se. 6d. 

ThUwill hB found a valuable Compaiuon fo Afoern'M. ./(lleii S Co 'n Mupt 
of India. 

HABCOURT, Maj, A. F. P., Bengal Staff Corpe. 

Sown liy tbo Brawlo. 2 role, in one, Cr. 8yo. de 

SavdwlOko*a Xlomontarj Books: Chemistry, 0d. ; Meohanlos, 4d. ; 
Hydrostatics, 2d. ; Hydraulios, 2d, ; Optics, 4d ; Pneumatics, 2d. 

HABDWICKE, HERBERT JUNIUS. M,I > , Ac. 

Health Boaorta and Bpaa ; or. Climatic and Hygienic Treatment of 
Disease. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HASTING, JAMES EDMUND. 

Bketohoa of Bird Ufa. With numerous UlastmtioiiM. Demy Bvo 
108. 6d. 

HAWEIS, Bev. H. R. 

Hnaio Xorala. Twelfth Edition. Or. 8ro 7 b. ed 

BCy Xnaioal Life. With Portraits Cr. Syq. 158. 

HAWEIS, Mra. 

Ohanoor'a Boada s A Birthday Book, Diary, and Concordance of Chau- 
cer's Proverbs or Sooth-sawa. Cr. 8ro., vellum. 5s ; jwper boards, 
48. 6d. 

Health Frimera. 1. Premature Death. 2. Alcohol. 3. Exercise and 
Training. 4. The House. 5. Personal Appearances. 6 Baths and 
Bathing. 7. The Skin. 8. The Heart. 9. The Nervous System. 10. 
Health in Schools. Demy 16mo. Is eadi. 


HEAPHY, THOMAS. , , , . 

Tha Likonoaa of Chriat. Bemg an Enquiry into the venslmilitude or 
the received Likeness of our Blessed Lord. Edited by Wyke Bayliss, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with Twelve Portraits Coloured as Facsimiles, and 
Fifty Engravinge on Wood. Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, atlas 
4to., price £5 58. 

HEATLET, QEOBGE S., M.B. C. V.S. 

Bhatp FarttinF. With Illustrations. Cr. Bvo 7s. 8d. 

HEINE, HEINRICH. 

Vho Book of Songa. 

evo. 7s. 6d. 

HELMS, LUDWIG VEBNEB. . 

FionaariBH 1ft tho Fa* Baat, and Journeys to California “j 

to the White Sea iu 1878. With IlluBtratlon* from original Sketehei anu 
Photographs, and Maps^ Demy 8vo. IBs. 

HENNSBEBT, LieutmanUCaUynel. _ 

TX* ai«Udl la Bgypt ; BngUnd and tlie 
Canal. Translated from the French (by permission) by Bernard Paunoe 
tote, snaps. Cr.8vo. Ss. 6d. 


Translated from the Cerman by Stratheir. Cr. 
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HENSItAN, HOWARD, Special Ccrreepondent of (ha ** Eicneer'* (AllOLliahad,), and 

the •' Daily Nmte ** (London). I 

Tb* Afjrluui War, 187^-80. Beioff a complete Narmtlye of the i 
Capture of Gabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Kfael, the 
brOliant March to Gandahor, and the Defeat of Ajub Khan» 'with 
the Operatione on the Helmund, and tho Settlement with Abdur Rahman 
Khan. With Maps. Demy 8to. 218. 

HERRICK, SOPHIE BLEDSOE, 

The Wondere of Plant Llfle under the Mloroeoope. With 
numeroua lUaatrations. Small 4to. 68. 

HERSCHEL, Sir JOHN F, W., Bf., K.H., Ac , Member of Ihe TnaMute of France, Ac. 

Popular SieotnreB on Solantido Bnhjecta. Cr. 8to. 6b. 

HOLDEN, EDWARD 8,, United Stntee Naval Observatory. I 

Sir WUliaan Keraohel : His Life and Works. Cr. 8ro. 68. 

MoUand. Tranalated from the Italian of Edmondo AmiciSr by Caroline 
Tilton. Cr. 8to. 10s. 6d. 

HOLMES, T. H. E. 

A Blatory of the Indian Mutiny, and of the Disturbanoea which 
aocompfluied it among the Civd Population. With Maps and Plana. 
Demy 8to. 21b 

HOOKER, Sir W. J., F.R.S., and J. G. BAKER, F.l 8. 

Bynopeie PHionm ; or, a Sypopais of all Known Fernn, including the 
Osmtuidacem, SchixtBaceoD, Marratiacem, and Ophiogloasacem (chiefly 
derived from the Kew Herbarium), accompanied by Figures representing 
the essential Characters of elk'll Genus. Second Edition, brought up to 
the present time. Coloured Plates Demy 8vo. £1 8b. 

H088AIN, STED M. 

Our Diftoultiea and Wanta in the Path of the Progreaa of 

tndia. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

* HOWDEN, PETES, V.S. 

Korae Warranty: a Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the various 
Points to be noted, showing which are essential and which are unimpor- 
tant. With Forms of Warranty. Fcap, Hvo. Ss. 641. 

HOJJQH, Lieutenant-Colonel W. 

Prooodonta in Military Xiaw. Demy 8vo. 258. 

HUGHES, Rev. T. P. 

VotoB on Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Foap. 8vo 68. ^ 

HUNT, Majot 8 LEIGH, Madras At my, and ALEX. S. KENNY, M.R.C.S.E., 
A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator' of Anatomy at King’s College, London. 

On Dnty ondor a Tropical Bnn. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simple Dlaeaaea ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries, Second Edition. Cr. 

8vo. 4 b. 

Tropioal Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. Cr. 8vo. Ts, 6d. 

HUNTER, J., late Hon. Sec. of ike Bntiek Bee-Keepered AnotialtOn. 

A Mannai of Bto-B^piny. Containing Practical Information for 
Batioual and ProHtable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instmotlons 
on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianizing and Queeu-nising, with desorip* 
tions of the American Comb Foundation, Beotional Sup^, and the best 
Hives and Aplanan Appliances on all systems. With Hlustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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StriTON, JAMES. 

TIm TSmiTB BAd Daoolts of Zndlo. A Popular Account of the Thuga 
and Dacolts, the Hereditary Oarottera and Gang Bobbera of India. Foat 
8ro. 58. 

Zadift IMreotoxy, Thio. For the Guidance of Commanders of Hteamera 
and Sailing Yessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain Jamea 
Horaburgh, F.B.B. 

Faft I. — The East Indies, and Interjacent Porta of Africa and South 
America. Berlsed, Extended, and Illustrated with Charts of Winds, 
Currenta, Passages, Variation, and Tides. By Commander Alfred 
Dundas Taylor, F.B.G.S., Superintendent of Marine Surreys to the 
Government of India Sup. roy. 8ro. £1 iSa. 

Fart 11. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia, and 
Jax>an, and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as those of New 
Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, Currents, Passages, Ac. 
By the same. (In preparation.) 

INOBaIM, JOHN H. 

Tlia Xauntad Homes sAd Family Traditions of Chreat Britain. 

First Series. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Second Series. Cr. 8vo., 7 b. 6d. 

In the Oompany’s Service. A Beminiscence. Demy Bto. lOs. dd. 
IRWINt H. C., B.A., Oxon, Bengal Gioil Service. 

The G-arden of India ; or. Chapters on Ondh History and Affairs. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 

JACKSON, LOWIS D’A., A.M.I.C.E., Author of •• Hydraulic Manual and 
Staiietics/* Ac. 

Oanol and Culvert Tables. With Explanatory Text and Examples. New 
and corrected edition, with 40 pp. of additional Tables. Boy. 8vo. 288. 
Pooket Boffarithms and Other Tables for Ordinary Calculations of 
Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, and Angular Functions, 
obtaining Besiilts correct in the Fourth Figure. lOmo. Cloth, 2 b. Cd. ; 
leather. Ss. 6d. 

Accented Fonr-Flgtire liOgarlthms, and other Tables. For pur- 
poses both of Ordinary and of Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the 
Correction of Altitudes and Lunar Distances. Cr. 8to. Us. 

Accented Five-Figtire ^^arithms of Numbei’s from 1 to 99999, 
without Differences. Boy. 8vo. 16 b. 

TTnits of ICeasnrement for Scientific and Prolossional Men. Cr. 4to. 

2b. 

JAMES, Mrs. A. Q. F, ELIOT. 

Indian ZndastsleB. Cr. 8yo. 9 b. 

JENKINSON, Bev. THOMAS B., B.A„ Canon of Maritzburg. 

Amasnln. The Zulu People: their Manuers, Customs, and History, 
with Letters from Zululand descriptive of the Present Crisis. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 

JEBBOLD, BLANCHABD. 

At Home In Paris. Series I., 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., 16 b. ; Series 11., 2 vols., 
Cr. 8 VO., 218. 

JEWITT, LLEWELLYN, F.8.A, 

Xalf * Honrs Bnfflish Anti^nities. Contents ; Arms, 

Axmoar, Pottery, Brasses, Coins, Church Bells, Glass. Tapestry, Orna- 
ments, Flint Implements, Ac. With 304 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. 
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marsoif, b. locks, l.b.cj., l.b.cj., l.s.s., it. 

Vood Chart. Olring the XTeaiei, CleMifloetion, Compoeitioii, Blamaatery 
Telne, Bates of DigeetlbiUty, AdnltentionB, Teste, fto., of '^e AU- 
mental Substaaoes in Qenersl Use. In wrapper, 4to., 28. 6d!;,or on 
roller, vamished, 6 b. 

JOTJSfSE, tfri. A. BAT80K. 

OgpifU : Biatorloal and 2>«MirlptlTe. Adapted from the German of 
HerrFmnsTon Lbher. With much additional! matter. With 2 Maps. 
Cr. 8to. 10s. 6d. 

KATE, Sw J. W, 

Blatory of tho War In Aflfliailiatan. New Edition. 3 role. Gr. 

8to. dl 6s. 

XdvM of Indian Ofliooro. S vols. Gr. 8to. 6s. each. 

Tho Sopiqr War In India. A History of the Sepoy War in India, 
1857-1858. By Sir John William Kaye. Demy 8vo. Yol. I., 18 b. 
Vol. n., dl. Vol. m., dl. 

(For continuation, see Blotory of the Indian Mutiny, by Golonel 
G. B. Halleson, Yol. I. of which is oontemporary with Yol. HI. of 
Kaye's work.) 

KBATINQE, Mrs. 

■nfflloh Homes In fndla. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

KEEKR, HENRT GEOROE, C.I.E* B.C.8., M.R.A.8., ie. 

The Tall of the Moyhnl Sm^lre. From the Death of AuruniTEeb 
to the overthrow of the MoiWtta Power. Second Edition. With Map. 
Demy 8vo. lOa. 6d. 

This Work JUU up 'a blank between the ending of Elphinstone^s and the 
commencement of Thornton's Hitilories 

Administration in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Teepul Leaves. Poems written in India. PostlSvo. 58. 

Tifty-Seven. Some oooount'of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Bevolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8yo. 68. 

The Turks in India. Histbrical Chapters on the Administration of 
Hindostan by the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

KEMPaON, M.,MA. 

The Hepentanoe of Hussooh. Translated from the original Hindu- 
stani tale by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8yo. 3 b. 6d. 

KENNT, ALEXAEDEB 8., M.K.C.S. Edm., Jto. 

The Tissues, and their Btruoture. Fcap. 8yo. 6 b. 

KENT, W, SAVILLE, F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.B.M.S., formerly Assuftant in the Nat, 

Mist. Department of this British Museum, 

A Manual of the Infhsoria. Including a Description of the Flagel- 
late, Ciliate, and Tentaonliferous Protosoa. British and Foreign, and an 
account of the Organisation and Affinities of the Sponges. With nume- 
rous mustratlons. Super-roy. Svo., cloth. d4 4 b. 

KINAHAN, 0. B, 

A Bandy Book of Book Homes. Fcap. 8yo., cloth. 4i. 

Xnots, the Book ofL Illustrated by 172 Examples, showing the manner;of 
making every Knot, T^, and Splice. By "Tom Bowling.'* ThiM 
Edition. Gr. Svo., 2s. 6d 
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KING, DAVID BSKNETTt Profwaor in CoU§g«, U,8.A, 

Thm XxWi Cr. 8vo. 9b. 

DANJB'POOUSb fflANLET, Laureat de d§ France. 

StndlM la a Koaqna. Demy 8to. 12b. 

LAVKSBTER, Jfrt. 

Vatta about Moaitli : A Book for Boye and Girls. Beiug an Ilzplana. 
tioa of all the Proceaaea by whioh Life is sustained. Illustrated, 
Small 8ro. la. 

Bzltlali Ferns: Their Olaasifloation, Arrangement of Genera, Stnio- 
tnrea, and Fnnctlona, Directions for Out-door and Indoor Cultiration, 
to. Dlustrated with CJoloured Figures of all the Species. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Gr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Wild Flowers Worth Votlee: A Selection of some of our Native 
Plants which are most attraotire for their Beauty, Uses, or Associations. 
With 106 Coloured Figures by J. E. Sowerby. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s, 

LANKE8TEB, E., If.D., F.B.S., F.L.8. 

Our Food, niustrated New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 48. 

Balf-honrs with the Xierosoope. With 250 Dlustmtions. HeTeu- 
teenth Thousand, enlarged. Fcap. 8vo , plain, 28. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 

Fraotloel Physiology: A School Manual of Health. Numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

The If sen of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man. IHustrated. 
New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s 

Esaitary Xnstmotlons : A Series ’of Handbills for General Distribu- 
tion. Each, Id. ; doz. 6d. ; 100, 4s. ; 1,000, 30 b. 

LATHAM, Dr. B. Q. 

Busslan and Tnrk, from a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical 
Point of View. DemySro. ISs. 

LAURIE, Col. W, F. B. 

Burma, the Foremost Country: A Timely Dlsoourse. To 

which is added. How the Frenchman sought to win an Empire in the 
East. With Notes on the probable effects of French sucoess in Tonquin 
on British interests in Burma. Qr. 8vo. 2s. 

Our Burmese Wars and Belations with Burma. With a Sum- 
mary of Events from 1826 to 1879, Including a Sketch of King Theeban's 
Progress. With Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. With 
Plans and Map. Demy 8vo. 16 b. 

Ashe Fyee, the fluperlor Country; or the great attractions of 
Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 

XJLW ABB FBOCBDUBB, ZBBXAV CIVIL. 

XeSW of Inheritance, ho. A Manual of the Mohom- 
medan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising the Doctrine of 
Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text of Sir H. W. Mac- 
noghten's Principles and Precedents, together with the Decisions of the 
Privy Connell and High Courts of the Presidencies in India. For the 
use of Schools and Students. By Standish Grove Grady, Bsrrister-at- 
Law, Boeder of Hindoo, Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of 
Court. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

BEedsjya, or CKdde, a Commentary on the Wuss nlwian Zaws, 
translated by order of the Oovemor-Qeneial and Counoll of Bengal. By 
Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index hj Standish 
Grove Grady. Demy 8vo. £l llto. 
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Law and Prooedure, Indian CItU— ooat. 

XaatitataB of Vonn la SaffllBlL. The Inatitntet of Hindu Law or 
the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collncoa. Gouprisinfr 
the Indian System of Duties, Seligious and Civil, verbally translated 
from the Original, with a Preface by Sir William Jones, and collated 
with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Chamney Haughton, H.A., P.B.8., 
Professor of Hindu Literature in the East India College. New Edition, 
with Preface and Index by Standlsh G. Grady, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Header of Hindu, Mahommbdan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 

Indian Oode of Civil Frooodure. Being Act X. of 1877. Demy 8vo. 

68 . 

Indian Oodo of Civil Proooduro. In the form of Questions and 
Answers, with Explanatory and Diustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. 
Barrister-at-Law. Imp. 12mo. 128. 6d. 

Hindu iMvr. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the Case on 
Prosoono Coomar Tajore's Will. Judgment of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. By John 
Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Boy. 8vo. 20 b. 

Xrfiw and Customs of Hindu Castas, within the Dekhan Provinces 
subject to the Presidepoy of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil Suits. By 
Arthur Steele. Boy. Bvo. £1 Is. 

Hoobummudan Xiaw of X&liarltanoo, and Bights and Belations 
affecting it (Sunni Doctrine). By Almaric Rumsey. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

A Chart of Hindu Znharltanoa. By Almaric Rumsey 

Second Edition, much enlarged, DemySvo. 6 b. 6d. 

ZVBXAH CBlHIlTAXi. 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that not in the 
Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of Charges and 
Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number of English Cases, and 
Cases decided in the High Courts of India ; and an Appendix of selected 
Acts iMMsed by the Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. 
By M. H. Starling, Esq., LL.B., and F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
Edition. Medium 8vo. £2 2b. 

Xndlan Code of Cxlmlnal Prooedure. Being Act X. of 1872, Passed 
by the Governor-General of India in Ckiuneil on the 26th of April 1872. 
Demy 8vo. Lh. 

Peaal Code, In the form of Questions and Answers. With 
Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, Barrlster-at- 
Law. Imp. 12mo. 7 b. 6d. 

Indian Code of Criminal Prooedure, Aot of 1888. Boy. Svo. 
eloth. 6 b. 


MZZJTAHT. 

Manual of KlUtary Law. For all ranks of the Army. MUitia, and 
Volunteer Servioes. By Colonel J. E. Pipon, Assistant Adjntant-General 
at Head-quarters, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Third and Bevleed Edition. Pocket sise. 6 b. 

PMoedenta In MUltarj Law; inbinding the Pzaotioe of Oourts- 
Msrtial ; the Mode of Condootlnig Trials i the Duties of Officers at 
KiUtacy Courts of Inquests, (Toorts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
Ao. Ac. By Lient.-Col. W. Hough, late Deputy Judga-Advocate-General, 
Bengal Army, and Author of several Works on CourtB-DAurtisl. One 
thick Demy 8vo. vol. 25 b. 
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MUitoiy— oont. 

Thm Fraotlo# of Oonrta-Martlol. By Hough oud Long. Thiok 
Demy 8vo. London, 1825. 26a. 

LUE, The Rev. F. GF.. B.D. 

TIm Ohnroh undor Quetn ZUiahoth. An Histonoal Sketoh. 
2 Tol0. Cr. Bvo. 218. 

Soglnald Barontyao; or, Liberty without Limit. A Tale of tho 
Times. With Portrait of the Author. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 

Word* from the Oroaa : Seven Sermons for Lent, Pasaion^Tide, 
and Holy Week. Third Edition revised. Foap. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

Ordor dnt of Ohaoa. Two Sermons. Fcap. 8vo. 2 b. 6d. 

LEES. Col. W/LLIAM NASSAU, LLD. 

TlmBralaof Silver to the Bast. PoatSvo. 8b. 

XiR MESSURtER, Muj. A., R.E., Brigade Mufor with tfio Quotta GoJiintu 
Baadahar la 1870. Cr. 8vo. 8 b. 

LETHBRIVaE, ROPER, C.I.E., M.A. 

Hltfh fldacatloa la ladla. A Plea for the State Colleges. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 
LEWIN, Capt. T. H., Dap. Comm, of Hill TveusiK. 

Wild Baoee of the South-Zaetera Froatler of Zadla. Including 
an Aooount of the Loshai Country. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LIANCOURT, COUNT C. A. DE GODDES, and FREDERIC PlNCOTl', M.B.A.8., 
Ac. 

The Frimltlve and Valveread Bawa of the Formatloa aad 

Bevelopmeat of Xiaagaaso; a Bational and Inductive System 
founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. Demy 8vo. I2s. 6d. 
LLOTD, Mrs. JESSIE SALE. 

Shadowa of tho Part. Second Edition. Or 8vo. Os. 

Hoaeaty Sooda aad Kow they OraW ; or. Tony Wigston’s Firm Bank. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 29. 6d. 

LOCKWOOD, EDWARD, B^S.C. 

Baturdl Hlatoryi Sport aad Travel. With uumorouti Tllustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 98. 

LOVELL, The late Vice-Adm. WH. STANHOPE, R N., K.U. 

Feraoaal Narrative of Bveata fkom 1798 to 1816. With Anec- 
dotes. Second Edition. Foap. 8vo. 4 b. 

LOW, CHARLES RATHBONE. 

Xajor-Oeaeral Sir Frederick 8. Boberta, Bart., V.C., O.C.B., 
O.Z.fl., B.A. : a Memoir. With Portrait. Demy Hvo. IBs 
FoUook, Fiald-IIarahal Sir Oaorpa, The Llfk aad Oorreapoar 
deaoe of. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. IBs. 

LUPTON, JAMES IRVINE, F.R.C.V.8. 

Tho Borae, aa ho Waa, aa he la, aad aa he Ought to Be. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 6vo. 38. 6d. 

MACDONALD, The late DUNCAN QEO. FORBES, LL.D., C.E., J.P., F.R.G.S, 

Oroaae BUeaae; ita Oaaaea aad Bemedlea. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

MACGREGOR, Col. O.M., C.8.I., C.LE., Beng. Staff Corps. 

BhrratLve of a Joarnoy throarh the Froviaoe of Khoraaaaa 
aad on tho V.W. Froatlex of A fgh a al ataa la 1876. With 
Map and Numerous illustrations. 2 vols. Bvo. SOs. 

Waadaviaga ia Baloahiataa. With Illustrations and Map. Demy 
8vo. i8s.' 
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MAOKAT, OHAKtXS, LL.D. 

IMk ; ittd wliftt OUM of it. A TfUe of oar Times. 8 role. Or. 8 to. 
81b. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Capt, 0. F. (£l JfuMnniO. 

Tlio Boaumtlo tand of Xiad. Cr. 8vo. 8 b. 

MACKENZIE, 

MmtOM, * 0 . 

MALABAKI, BEHRAMJI, M, 

Chyorot and tho O^orotio. Pictures of Men and MiuuierB taken from 
Idle. Cr. 8ro. 68. 

MALLESON, GoL G. C.S.I. 

naol Frenoh fltroggloo in India and on tho Indian Soao. la- 

oluding an Account of tlie Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, 
and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the Period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing an Account 
of the Expedition from India to 'Egypt in 1801. New Edition. Cr. 
8ro. 68. 

Xiotory of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-'18B8, commencing from the 
close of the Second Volume of Sir John Kaye‘s History of the Sepoy 
War. Vol. I. With Map. Demy 8vo 20s.— Vol. II With 4 plana. 
Demy 8to. 20b.— V ol. ^I. With plans. Demy Svo. 208. 

Xlatory of Aiighaniatan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of 
the War of 1878. Second Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo. IBs. 

no BooIbIvo Battloa of India* from 1746>-1848. With a Portrait of 
the Author, a Map, andThrec^Jans. Demy 8vo. IBs. 

Xorat: Tho Oaxden and Oronaxy of Control Asia. With Map 
and Index. Demy 8vo. 88. 

Tonndoxo of tho Indian Bmpiro. Clivo, Warren Hastings, and Wel- 
lesley. Vol. I.— LOBD CLIVE With Portraits and 4 Plans. Demy 
8vo. 20 b 

Captain Mnoaflr’o Xambloo in Alpine ]Landa. Illustrated by G. 
Strongman Handoock. Cr. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

BatUo-floldo of Qormoay. With Maps and Plan. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

MALLOCK, W, H. 

A Cluurt showing the Proportion borne by the Bental of the Iiaudlords 
to the Gross Income of the People. Cr. Is. 

MANQNALL, Mrs. 

Xiotoxiool and Xiooollanoono Qnootiono (genemJly known as 
'*MangiiRll'8 Questions *'). New and Improred Edition. 18mo. Is. 

MANNING, Mr$. 

AneUnt and XodlMral India. Being the History, Beligion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, ^liloBO- 
phy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Ac. of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With XUustra- 
tlons. 2 Tols. Demy 8yo. 80s. 

MAMVIN, CHARLES, 

Tho Byo-Wltaooooo* Aooouut of tho XMoaotrouo XiuMrian Oam- 
patpA agolnot tho Ahhol Tokko Tnxeomano: Describing the 
March across the Burning Desert, the Storming of Dengeel Tepe, and 
tho Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. With numsiraus Maps and Plans. 
Dem,v 8to. 18s 
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I MitfTiiit ChBrlei->oont. 

TIm XiusiidLB At M«rv BAd Xmnbt, and their Power of Inveding 
I India. With 24 niuetratione and 3 Main. Demy 8vo. 24a. 

tlie goMiL of the World; and the 0ooiurdo of tho Xoa- 
StMllttffTnroomuifl. With Portrsits and Maps. DemySTO. ISa. 

Oolonol Q«odekoff*o Hide firom Bamaroaiid to Beret, through 
I Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. With his own Haroh- 

I route from the Oxus to Herat. With Portrait. Cr. Svo. 8s. 

I She Hegloii of the Btemel Sire. An Account of a Journey to the 

I Caspian Begion in 1888. 21 Maps and Illuetrations. Demy 8ro. 21 b. 

I MATEERt The Beu. SAMUEL, of the LonAon Mws. Soc. 

VetlTe Xdfe In Trewenoore. With Numerous IHustrations and Map. 

I Demy 8to. IBs. 

' MATSON, NELLIE. 

Slide Deemoad, or Hiohee end Porerty. Cr. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

MATHEW, EDWARD, M.R.C.V.S. 

ZlllUitreted Boree Dootor. Being an Accurate and Detailed Aocount, 
accompanied by more than 400 Pictorial Koiireseutations. characteristio 
of the various Diseases to which the Equine Bace are subjected; 
together with the .latest Mode of Treatment, and all the requisite Pro- 
Bcriptions written in Plain English. New and Cheaper Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

XUugtmtod Borso Xanayoment. Containing descriptive remarks 
upon Anatomy, Medicine, Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Viochi, Stables; 
likewise a plain account of the situation, nature, and value of the various 
points ; together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and tramers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings from Origflnal 
designs made expressly for this work. A new Edition, revised and im- 
proved by J. 1. Luptou, M.K.C.Y;B. New and Cbeai^er Edition. Half- 
bound. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. 

MATHEW, HENRY, 

OarmaiL hlfe and Xannen. As seen in Saxony. With an account 
of Town Life — Village Life— Fashionable Life— Married Lile— School 
and University Lite, Ac. lllnstrated with Songs and Pictures of the 
Student Cusioms at the University of Jena. With numerous niustra- 
tious. 2 vols. Demy Svo. ISs. A Popular Edition of the above. With 
Illuetrations. Cr. Svo. 7 b. 

MATO, Earl qf. 

Babas Afirioanaa. The Claims of Fortugal to the Congo and 
Adjacent Littoral. With Bemarks on the French Auuoxatloii. With 
Map. Demy 8vo. Ss. 8d. 

MoCARTHT, T. A. 

An Basy Systam of CaUathanloa and DrlUlay, including Light 
Dumb-Bell and Indian Club Exercises. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 8d. 

McCOSH, JOHN, M,D. 

Advloa to Ottoora in India. Post 8vo. Ss. 

MENZIEB, SUTHERLAND, 

Tnxkay Old and Baw: Historical, Geographical, and Statistical. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy Svo. 21s. 

MICHOD, 0. J. 

0ood I A Guide to Athletic Training for Amatencs and Fzo- 

feseionale. Small Svo. Is. 
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M fter o B Ooy, Smr to OhooM o. By a Uomonstxator. With 80 lUiwtia- 
tlons. Demy 8to. la. 


MXUTABT womxm. 

A TmatiM on Soatoi. By Major S'. Hart-Dyke. 8e. 

B«d Book for Borgoanto. By William Bright, Colour-Sergeant, 19th 
Middleaex B.V. Foap. 8vo. le. 

▼olvataor Artlllory Drill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke Hoggan, 
B.A., Adjutant let Bhropehire and Staffordshire V. A, Square 16mo. 2 b 

Prinolplog of Chumoxy. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late ProfeiBor of 
Fortilloation and Artillery, Boyal Indian Military College, AddiBoombe. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. With many Plates and Cats, and 
Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Boy. 8vo. 14s. 

Troatiaa on Fortlfloatlon «aA ArtUlory. By Major Hector 
Straith. Bevised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, B.N., by John T. 
Hyde, M.A. Seventh Edition. Hluetrated and 400 Plans. Cuts, Ac. 
Boy. 8vo. £2 2b. 

Blomontury PrinolplOfl of Fortilloation. A Text-Book for Mili- 
tary Examinationfl. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. With numerouB Plans and 
Illustrations. Boy. 8vo 10s. 6d. 

MlUtazy Snrvoylng and Field Sketohlng. The Various Methods 
of ContouriBg, Levelling, SkeCohing without Instruments, Scale of 
Shade. Examples in Milltiuy Drawing, Ao. Ac. Ac. As at present taught 
In the Military Collegee. By^MaJor W. H. Biohards, 55th Begiment. 
Chief Garrison Instructor in India, I^ate Instructor in Military Survey- 
ing, Boyal Milltazy College, Sandhurst. Second Edition, Bevised and 
Correct^. Boy. 12 b. 

Odlebxatod B'awal and BUlitory Triele. By Peter Burke. Post 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Military Bkotokee. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Military Ufs of tko Duke of Wellington. By Jacksou and Scott. 
2 Tols. Maps, Plans, Ac. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

Single Stick Bzercieo of the Alderekot Cfymnasinm. Paper 
cover. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. 

An Bfloay on the Frlnoiploa and Conatmotion of Military 

Bridgoa. By Sir Howard Douglas. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

Sond-bbok Diotlonary for tko Militia and Folimtoor Sor- 
viooa, containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically 
arranged. Pocket sise, Ss. 6d. ; by post, Ss. 8d. 

Dootnroa on Tootioa f»r Oflloora of the Army, MUltla, and 
▼olnntoors. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D. Foap. 
4to. 8 b. 6d 

ProoodontB in Military Daw. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hough. Demy 8vo. 
25s. 

Tho Frootioo of Oonrta-Mortlal. By Hough and Long. Demy 8vo. 
268. 

MoMWO Forpo ; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains and 
Sobaltems of Infantry, Militia, and Bifle Volunteers, and for Sergeants 
of Volunteers. By Oapt. G. H. Greaves. Second Edition. Demy 8to. 
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JCflltftzy Works— oonC. 

Tl&e Itmtavy Snojolopadla ; referptnjj exclusively to tlie MUitwy 
Solenoes, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narratives of 
Itemarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqneler. Demy 8vo. 128. 

OavalTj SomOTintB. By Capt. Nolan. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
108.6d, 

Messrs. W, H. ALLEK and CO. arc Agenlc for the Sale of Gouemmawt 
Naval and Mtlxtary Publications. 
mZL, JAMES. 

Sifltorp of Brltloli India, With Notes and Continuation by H. H. 
Wilson. 9 vols. Cr. 8vo, £2 lOs. 

IKlntortoa, or. Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Uuus, Cr. Svo bs. 
MIT0HIN80N, ALEXANDER WILLIAM. 

TllO Bzplrl&ir Oontlnoilt ; A Narrative of Travel m benegainbia, 
with Observations on Native Character ; Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Africa and Colonisation. With 16 full-iiago Illustrations 
and Map. Svo. 18s. 

MITFORD, EDWARD L. 

A Xrfuid Maxell ftom Bngland to Oaylon Forty Years Ago. 

With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 24s 

MTFFORDt Magor R. C W., lilh Bengal Lancon. 

To Oaulml with the Oavalry Brigade. A Narrative of Personal 
Experiences with the Force under General Sir F. S. Koberts, Q.C.B. 
With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. 98. 

Modem Farallele to the Ancient Bvldenoee of Ohrletianlty. 

Being an attempt to Illustrate the Voroe ot those Kvideuces by the 
Light of Parallels supplied by Modem Affairs. Doiny Svo. 10s. Od. 

MULLER, MAX. 

Blg-Veda-8anhlta. The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together 
with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patronage 
of the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for ludia in Council. 
Demy 4to. 6 vol.v. £2 lOs. per volume. 

NAVE, JOHANN. 

The Gollootor’s Kandy-Book of Algss, Diatoms, Dssmlds, 
Fungi, Blohsns, Mosses, ho. Translated and Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. Spicer, M. A. Illustrated with 114 Wood< uts Foap. Svo. 28. id. 
NEVILLE, RALPH. 

Ths Bqulrs’s Kels. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 218. 

NEWMAN, The Late EDWARD, F.Z.8. 

British Butterflies and Moths. With over 800 Illustrations. 
Super-roy. Svo , cloth gilt. 258. 

Ths above TTorfc may aleo be had %n Too Volumee, cold eeparateff/ Vol. I., 
Buiterjliea, 7s. 6d. ; Vol. IL, Moths, 20b. 

NEWMAN, The Rev. JOHN HENRY (now Cordma?). 

Mlsoellaalss from the Oxford Sermons of John Benry Bew- 
msa, D.D. Or. 8vo 6 b. 

NICHOLSON, Capt. H. WHALLEY 

From Sword to Share ; or, a Fortune in Five Tears at Hawaii With 
Map and PbpLographs. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 


W. H. Allir & Oo. 


VUififl and Biamlllali. Nisaxs; a Tale of the Indian ICatiny, from the 
Diary of a Slave Girl : and Bxaxxz.LA.K ( or, Happy Dayi in Oaehmere. 
By Hatla Allard. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NOBRIS.NEWMAN, CHARLES X., Sptcial CofiMpondaat of iho London “ Stan, 
dard.*' 

■LXn SnlQlaad with the Brltiah, thronghout the War of 1879. 

With Plane and Four Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

I LWith the Boera in the Transvaal and Tree State In 

1880 - 81 . With Haps. DomySvo. 148. 

Votes ou OoUeoting and Breserving Vatural Xlstory Otjeots. 
Edited by J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S., Editor of “Soienoe Gtoesip," 
With numerous DluBtrations. Cr. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

Votes on the Vorth- Western Provlnoes of India. By a Dlstrlot 
Omoer. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

(yBONOGHUE, Afr«. POWER. 

Ikadles on Vorsehaok. Learning, Park Biding, and Hunting. With 
Notes upon Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. With Portrait. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

OLDFIELD, The Late HENRY ARHSTRONQ. M.D., H.M. Indian Army. 

flketohes from Vlpal, Historical and Descriptive; with Anecdotes of 
the Court Life and Wild Spoi*ts of the Country in the time of Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to which is added an Essay on Nipalese Bud- 
dhism, and Illustrations of Beligions Monuments, Architecture, and 
Scenery, from the Author’s o^n I>rawlugB. 2 vois. Demy 8vo. 36a. 

OUVER, Copt. S. P. 

On and Off Duty. Being Leaves from an Officer’s Note Book, in 
Turania, Lemuria, and Columbia. With 38 Illustrations. Cr. 4to. 14 b. 

On Board a Union Btoamor. A compilation ; to which is added ** A 

* Sketch Abroad," by Miss Doveton, With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 8 b. 

OSBORNE, Mre. WILLOVOHBT. 

A Pilgrimage to Meooa. By the Nawab Bikandor Begum of Bhopal. 
Translated Irom the original Urdu by Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal by Colonel Willoughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs. Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1 Is. 

OSWALD, FELIX S. 

Soologloal Bketolioo : a Contribution to the Out-door Study of Natural 
History. With 36 Dlustrations by Hermann Faber. Or. 8to. 7b. 6d. 

OWEN, SIDNEY, M.A. 

TtiAia. on tbo Bvo of the BrlUak OongnoBt. A Historical Sketch. 
Post 8vo. 8 b. 

OXRNUAM, Rev. HENRY NUTCOMBE, M.A. 

OatkoUo Baokatology and Unlvoraallam. An Essay on the Doc- 
trine of Future Betributlon. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d, 

Oatliolio Dootrine of tlio Atongmant. An Historical Inquiry into 
its Development in the Church, with an Introduction ou the Principle 
of Theological Development. Third Edition and enlarged. 8vo. 14 b. 

Tko Flrat Ago of Ohrlatianlty and tko Olmroli. By John Igna- 
tius Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, tc. Ac. Translated from the Gemnan H. N. 
Oxenhom, M.A, Third Edition. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo. IBs. 
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I OZAXAU, A. V. 

■latorr of OlTUlaaUou la tho Tlfth Coatur* bom 

the Freneh by the Hon. A. C. Glyn. 2 vola,. Post 8vo. 218. 

PANTOS, J. F. 

Oonntzy Bkatoliaa In BlMk and White. Cr. 8vo. 68 
PAYNE, JOHN. 

Xrfratreo. A Poem. New Edition. Paper cover. Fetip, 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Xntetflloe, New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Bomgm of XAto and Death. New Edition. Cr. Svo. 5b. 

Xarque of Shadows. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 58. 

Wew Poems. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

PEBODY, CHARLES. 

Authors at Work. Francis Jeffrey— Sir Walter Scott-Bobert Bums 
—Charles Lamb— B. B. Sheridan— Sydney Smith—Moounlay—Byron— 
Wordsworth— Tom Moore— Sir James Mackintosh. Post Svo. 10 b, 6d. 

PEILE, Bev. W. 0., M.A. 

Taj. A Novel. Cr. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

PELLY, Colonel Sir LEWIS, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, Ac. 

The Xlraole Flaj of Kasan and Busaln. Collected from Ora) 
Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Felly, K.C.B., K.C.S.l. Kevised, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Ser- 
vice, Translator of Anwar>i>Snhaili, Ac. 2 vols., Boy. Svo 32 b. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Snhjeots. By ** Ignotus.” Be- 
printod, by pennisflion, from the ** Saturday Eeview." Cr. 8vo. 68. 

Personal Piety : a Help to Christians to walk worthy of their Calling. 
24mo. Is. 6d. 

PHILLIPS, Mrs. ALFRED. 

Man Proposes. A Novel. 3 vols., Cr. Svo. 31 b. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S. 

Analytloal Index to Sir John Kayo’s Histc*ry of tho Sepoy War, and 
Colonel G. B. Malleson's History of the ludiaii Mutiny. (Combined in 
one volume.) Demy Svo. lOs 6d. 

PINKERTON, THOMAS A. 

Agnes Moran : A Story of lunocencc and Experience. 3 voht., Cr. Svo. 
Sis. 6d. 

PITTENQEB, Bev. W. 

Oapturlnj a Docomotlve. A History of Secret Service in the late 
American War. With 13 Hlustrations. Cr. Svo. 6 b. 

Pintarohy Our Toung Polks*. Edited by Rosalie Kaufmann. With 
Maps and Illastrations. Small 4to. 10s Od. 

POPE, Rev. O. U., D.D., Fellow of Madras Uuiveteity, 

7ext-Sook of History ; with Geographical Notes, Genealo- 

gical Tables, Examination Questions, and Chronological, Biographical, 
Geographical, and General Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, 
and Private Students. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. Fcap. 4to. 
12s. 

PR'CHARD, I. 1. 

Tho Ohronlolos of Sndgopoxo, Ao. ; or. Sketches of Life in Upper 
2 vols., Fcaj^ Svo. 12s. 



W. H. Aluv a Oo., 


PaiSBSP, s. T. 

XlBtorlMl Xeiralta. Deduolble from Beoent Dlsooveries in Afghan* 
ifltan. Demy 8yo. 15s. 

Tlbat, Taxtary, a&d XoAgoUa. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5 b. 
Folltleal and MUltarj Tranaaottona in India. 2 toIb., Demy 8 to. 
188. 

PriTata Thaatrieala. Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both 
Before and Behind the Curtain. By an Old Stager. Illustrated with 
Suggestions for Scenes after Resigns by Shirley Hodson. Or. 8 to. 3b. 6d. 

PROCTOR, RICHAPD A., B.A., F.R.A,S. 

Kalf-Koura with tha Btara. Demy 4to. 8b. Od. 

Half-Koura with tha Talaaoopa. niustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

PROCTER, WILLIAM, Stud Groom. 

Tha Manaffamant and Traatmant of tha Soraa in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Boad. New and revised edition. Cr. 8vo. 6 h. 

RALFE, CHARLES H., M.A., M.l), Cantab.; F.R.C.P. Land.; lata Teaclm of 
Physiological Chcmintry, 8f. George* a Hospital, d-c, 

Damonatratloni In Phyalolotfioal and Pathological ChamiatTy. 
Arranged to meet the requirements for the Prantical Examination in 
these subjects at the Boytd College of Physicians and College of Sur- 
geons. Fcap. Hvo. 5s. 

RAMANN, Fraulein L. ^ 

Prani Uaat, Artist and Kan. Translated from the German by Miss 
E. Cowdery. 2 vole., Or. 8vo. 21 b. 

RANBOME, A. H. ^ 

flnnday Thonyhts for tha Uttla Onas. 21ino. Is. ed. 

RICE, WILLIAM, Major-General (Retired) Indian Army. 

Indian Gama: firom Qnall to Tlyar. With 12 Coloured Plates. 

• Imp. 8yo. 218. 

RIDLEF, MAEIAX S. 

A Pookat Onlda to British Farns. Fcap. 8vo. 2 b. 6d. 

BIMMEB, B., F.L.S. 

Tha Band and Fresh Water Bhalls of the British Zslas. Ulus- 
trattid with 8 Photogi’sphs and 3 liithographs, containing figures of all 
the principal Species. Cr. Svo. lOs. Od. 

ROWE, RICHARD. 

Picked np lA the Streets : or. Struggles for Life among the London 
Poor. Illustrated. Cr 8 to. Ob. 

SACHA 17, Dr. 0. EDWARD, Profeeaor Royal Univertity of Barlin, 

The Ohronoloyy of Ancient B’atlons. An English Version of the 
Arabio Text of the Athar-ut-Mkiya of Alblrhnl, or '* Vestiges of the 
Past.'* Collected and reduced to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, 
A.D. 1000. Translated and Edited, with Notes and Index. Boy. 8yo. 42 b. 

8A1WBB80N, 0. P., Officer in Charge of the Ogvernment Elephant Keddahe at 
Mysore. 

Thirteen Tears amonn tha Wild Beasts of Xndla ; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Ohservation. With an account of the Modes 
of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 fuU-pege niustra- 
tions and 3 Maps. Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. £1 58. 

SCHAJBLE, CHARLES H., M.D., Ph,D. 

First Saip in Aooidsnts t Being a Surgical Guide in the absence, or 
before the arriTol, of medical assistance. Fully TUustrated Sfimo. is. 
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BCBLBIDSN, J. U., XM. 

The VriaolpUt of flolontlllo Boteay. Translated by Dr. Lankester. 

Numerons Woodcuts and Six Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. lOi. 6d. 

SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES, C.B. 

Tvuieolla tho Batt. A Contribution towards the consideration of the 
Bastem Question. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

8ECC0MBE, Lieut-Col. T. S. 

Comlo Bkotohos from EnffUsli History. For ChUdren of vnrioas 
Ages. With Descriptive Bhyines. With 12 full-page Dlustrations and 
numerous Woodcuts, 6s. 

SEWELL, ROBERT, Madrag Ciuil Snuice. 

Anaiytloal History of India. From the earliest times to the Aboli- 
tion of the East India Company in 1868. Post 8vo 8 m. 

Bkadow of a Xdfs (The). A Cirrs Story. By Beryl Hope. 8 vols. Cr. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

SEVERER, J. W., C.S.L 

Tho Conjuror’s Daughter. A Tale. With lUustrations bv Alf. T. 

Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

Who is Wary ? A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. Cr. Hvo IDs. 6d. 

At Rome and in India. A Volume of Mlseellauies. With Froutis- 
pieoe. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 

SHERIFF, DANIEL. 

An Improved Principle of Single Bntry Book-keeping. Boy. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Whole Bolenoe of Double Bntry Book-keeping. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 4 b. , 

Signor IConaldlni’s Hleoe. A Novel of Italian Life. By the Author of 
** The Jewel in the Lotus.” Cr. 8vo 6 b. 

SIMPSON, HENRY TRAILL, M.A., laie Rector of Adel. 

Arohseologia Adelensls ; or, a History of the Furish of Adel, lu the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. Being an attempt to delineate its Past and 
Present Associations, Archieological, Toimgraphical, and Scriptural. 
With numerous etchings by W, Lloyd Ferguson. Hoy. 8vo. 21 b. 

Bkoboloff, Personal HeminiBoenoes of General. By Nemlrovltch- 
Dantohenko. Translated by E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraitsi 
Demy 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

SMALL, Rev, Q., Interprets!’ to the Btrangars’ Homejor AnaticB. 

A Dictionary of B'aval Terms, English and Hindustani. For 

the use of Nautical Mon trading to India, Ac. Cr. 8vo. 2 b. 6d. 

SMITH, J.,A,L.S, ... 

British Porelgn. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, Ac. Cr. Bvo. 7 b. 6d. 

SMITH, WORTHINGTON, F,L.B. 

Toadstools : How to Distinguish easily the Differ- 
ence betweonlEdible and Poisonous Fungi. Two large Sheets, containing 
Figures of 20 Edible and 31 Poisonous Species, drawn the natunl slxe. 
Bad Coloured from Living Specimens. With descriptive letterpress, Os. ; 
on canvas, in cloth case for i>ooket, lOs. 6d. ; on canvas, on rollers and 
vamiahed, lOs. 6d. The letterpress may be had sejmrately, with key- ^ 
plates of fIgnroB, Is. 


W. K Allmw a Co., 


ttantOS, B. (B. B. BaVmAerf. C.E.). 

B M t rt XM« BeooUeotiooi of an Expeilitioii in tlie Soodmi. Pemj 
8to. lAi. 

■olAian’ StoriM and Ballorfi! Tams i ▲ Book of Uess-Table DroUery 
and Beminisoeuoe picked up Aihore and Afloat by OiBcen, Naval, Mili- 
tary, and Medioal. Gr. 8vo. 9a. 

Soaga of a Boat World. By a New Hand. Cr. 8vo. 6 b. 

8TAKLST, AETSUB P.. B.D., Baan of Wodwintier. 

Soziptara Portralta, and other MiacellanieB. Cr. 8to. 6a. 

BTEimiETZ, A. 

Tho •iiLokor*a Ouldo, Philooophor, and Friend : What to Smoke 
— Whnt to Smoke with— and the whole “What's What" of Tobacco, 
Hiatorioal, Botanical, Manufaotaral, Anecdotal, Social. Medical, do. 
Boy. 32mo. Is. 

BTElfTt OEORGE CASTER, M.R.A.8., Chnnnta Imperial Custome Service. 

Bntombed Allwo, and other Songs and B^lads. (From the Chinese.) 
With 4 niustrations. Cr. 8vo. 98. 

Sorape firom my Sabr^ftaaolLe. Being Personal AdventnreB while in 
14th (King's Light) Dragoons, ^r. 8vo. 6 b. 

The Jade Ohaplet, in Twenty-fonr Beads. A Collection of Songs, 
Ballads, do. from the Chinese, ^^^^eeond Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

BTOTHAED, ROBERT T., F.S.A. 

The ▲ B 0 of Art. Being a system of delineating forms and objects 
in nature necessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. Foap. 8vo. Ib. 

Sunday Bvening Book (The) : Short Papers for Family Beading. By 
J. Hamilton, D.D., Dean Stanley, J. Eadio. D.D., Bev. W. M. Fuushon, 
Bev. T. Binney, J. B. Macduff, D.D. Cloth antique. 24mo. Is. 6d. 

8TM0NDS, Bev. W. 8., Rector of Fendooh. 

Old Bonee ; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. With Beferences to the 
Typical Specimens in the British Museum. Second Edition, much im. 
proved and enlarged. Numerous lUuBtratioDB. Foap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

*BWINNEBTON, Rev, C. Chaplain in the Field with the First Dimeion, 
Peehavnvi Valley Field Force. 

The Aflffhan War. (Rough's Aotioii at Futtehsbad With Frontis- 
pleoe and 2 Flans. Cr. 8to. 58. 

SWINTON, A. S, 

An Almanack of the Chrietian Bra, containing a legitimate pre- 
diction of the Weather, Disasters by Wind and Bain, Shipwrecks and 
Biver Floods, Prognostics of the Harvest, Havoc by Termln and Infeo- 
tion, Famines and Panics, Electrical Disturbances, Calamities by Earth- 
quakes and Yoloanlo Eruptions, with much that is Important or Curious. 
A Beoord of the Past and Glimpse into the Futute, based on Solar 
Physios. 4to. 6 b. 

TAUNTON. ALFRED GEORGE, 

The Family Begleter. A Key to such OiBoial Entries of Births, 
( Marriages, and Deaths at the Begistror-Generol's Office os may refer to 

any partiotilar family. Half-bound. Demy folio. 21s. 
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TA TLBS, TT ILLmi, Bttired B.C.S,, late CamminteMr of Patna. 

^?**^!j**^***!jj** *roiii Jnganith to th« mnalajm 

XoimWito. aoo niuotaitlon. from Origliml Skstohoa. 2 to1.. dX 
OVOi SBs. MOlla 


OtIbIb j or, Throe Months at Patna daring the lusnxrcotion 
of 1857. TSiixd Edition. Foap. 8to. 2b. 

TAFLOM, Jo E., F.L.J5.. F.G.S.. dc. 

flPlw AviMTilim : Its Inhabitants, Stmcture, and Management. With 
288 Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. Sro. 3 b. 6d. 

nowBrs; Their Origin, Slmpes, Perfumes, and Colours. XUustrated 
with 82 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Gr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

O#olotflcal Btorioa. Numerous lUustiations. Fourth Edition. Cr 
8to. 2s. 6d. 


Vatora^B Byt^patha : A Series of Beoreative Papers in Natural His- 
tory. Cr. 8to. 38. 6d. 

Xalf-Koura at the Sea-aldB. lUustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Balf-KourB in the Oreen Bancs. Illustrated with ortO Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo., cloth. 2 b. 6d. 


TH0M8, JOHN ALEXANDER. 

A Gk»mpl«to Ooncordanoa to the BeirlBed Version of the Vew 

Testament, embraoiug the Marginal Beadlngs of the English Revisers 
as well as those of the American Committee. Boy. 8vo. 6s. 


THOMSON, DAVID. 

Bnaar and Horary Tables. For Now and Concise Methods of Per- 
forming the CAlculations neoessory for ascertaining the Longitude by 
Lunar Observations, or Chronometers ; with directions for aociuiring a 
knowledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. Sixty-fifth Edition. Boy. 8vo. lOs. 

THORNTON, EDWARD. 

The History of the British Bmpire in India. Containing a 
Copious Glossary of Indian Terms, and a Comi>leto Chronological Index 
of Events, to aid the Aspirant for Public Examinatious. Third Edition. 
With Map. 1 vol. Domy 8vo. 12 b. 

The Library Edition of the above in 6 volumee, 8vo., tnay he had, price 

£2 8e. 

0aBetteer of Indl w- Compiled from the records at the India Offloa, 
With Map. 1 vol. Domy 8vo., pp. 1015. 21 b. 

The chief objects in view in compiling thie Qazeteer are 
1st. To fix the relative poeition of the various cities, tovms, md viUugee 
with aa m uch preciaion as possible, and to exhibit with the greatuat 
praaticabla brevity all that is known respedvng them; and 
2ndly. To note the varicua countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, 
and to daeerihe the physical characteriatioa of each, together with 
thsir statietioal, social, and political oircumatancea. 

To theae ara added minute deaeriptiona of the prtnoipal rivers and 
chains o/ mountains; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief 
compass, o mass of information which cannot otherwise bs ob- 
tained, «co^t from a multiplicity o/ vohtmea and Tnanuseript 
fsoords. 


The Library Edition. 

dvols. DemyOvo. Notes, Marginal Beferonoes and Map. 


£2 16s. 
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Thonkton. Edward-Hxmt. 

Oflmttotr of th 0 Fuajauli, ABIghmnlMttai, fto. Qaieteer of the 
Goontriefl adjaoent to India, on the north-west, Inolnding Soinde, 
Affghanistan, Belooohistan, the Punjaub, and the neighbouring States. 
2 Tols. Demy Svo. £1 Sa. 

THORNTON, PXRCT M. 

Foreign Soorotarloa (of tho VlnotoontlL OoAtory- Gren- 

Tille, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Barrowby, Lord Mulgraye, C. J. Fox, 
Lord Howick, Gtoorge Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Buie by Col. G. B. Malleson, C.9.I.), Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston. Also, 
Extracts from Lord Bexley's Papers, including lithographed letters of 
Lords Castlereagh and Canning, bearing on Important points of public 
policy ; never before published. With Ten Portraits, and a View show- 
ing Interior of the old House of Lords. Second Edition. 2 toIb. Demy 
8vo. 328. 6d. 

Vol. III. Second Edition. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 18 b. 

THORNTON, T. 

Bajrt Zndi* Oalonlator. Demy 8vo. IDs. 

Xistory of the Fnnjauh, and Present Condition of the Sikhs. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo. 8a. 

TILLET, HENRY A. 

Japan, the Amoor and the*Paolflo. With Notices of other Places, 
comprised in n Voyage of Circumnavigation in the Imperial Kussian 
Corvette R-j/nda, in 1868-180Oi^ Eight Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Time’s Footprlnta : A Birthday Book of Bitter-Sweet. 16mo. 2a. 6d. 

TINCKER, MART AQNE8. 

The Jewel In the Aotoe. A Novel. By the Author of “ Signor Monal- 
dini's'Niece,*' Ac. 5 Dlustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7 b. Gd. 

* TORRENS, W. T. McCULLAOH, M P, 

Seform of Frooedure in Parliament to Clear the Block of Public 
Business. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 

Treaanry of Ghoioe Quotations: Selections from more than 800 Eminent 
Authors. With a complete Index. Cr. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

TBIMEN, H., M.R. (Land.), F.L.S., and DYER, W. T.. B.A. 

The Flora of Hid^^eez: A Topographical and Historical Account 
of the Plants found iu the County. With Sketches of its Physical Geo- 
graphy and Climate, and of the Progress of Middlesex Botany during 
the last Three Centuries. With a Map of Botanical Districts. Cr. 8vo. 
12 b. 6d. 

TRIMEN, Capt. R., late SSth Regiment. 

BeglBienta ot the Britiah Army, Chronologically arranged. Show- 
ing their History, Services, Uniform, Ac. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

TROTTER, Capt. LIONEL JAMES, late Beng. Fusiliers, 

■iatory of India. The History of the British Empire in India, from 
the Appointment of Lord Hordinge to the Death of Lord Canning (1844 
to 1862). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 16s. each. 

l^rd 3«awxenoe. A Sketch of his Career. Foap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Warren Baetingn, a Biography. Cr. 8vo. 98. 

TROTTER, M.E, 

A Method of Teaching Plain Beedlework in Sohoole. Dlus- 

trated with Diagrams and Samplers. New Edition, revised and arranged 
according to Standards. Demy 8vo, l2b. 6d. 
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TUPPSR, MARTIN F,, Author of “ Prou^rbiul Philosophy,” Ac, 

ThxmB Piv«-Aot Plays and Twelve Dramatto Scenes. Sulteblo 
for Private Theatricals Tor Draving-room Eecitation. Or. 870. 5 h. 

TUROSNEV, IVAN, D.C.L, 

Tirwt Ziove, aud Panin and Pabnrln. Translated from the Rnasian 

by permisfdoii of the Author, with Biographical Introduotiou, by Sidney 
Jerrold. With Portrait. Or. 870. 6 h. 

UndeV Orders. By the Author of ** Invasions of India from Central Asia." 
Third Edition. 3 rols., Cr. 870. 318. 6d. 

UNDERWOOD, ARTHUR 8., M.R,C,S, L.D.S.R., ABsittamt.8urycou to tue Dental 
Hospital of London. 

Bnrffery for Dental Students. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 

VALBEZEN, E, DE, late Coumil-Oenerni tit Calcutta, Minietor Pleniiiolontiary. 
The Sngllsh and India. New Sketches. Translated irom the French 
(with the Author's permiHSion) by u Diplomate. Demy 870. 18s. 

VAMBERT, ARMENlUa. 

Skatohes of Oentral Asia. Additional Chapters on My Travels and 
Adventures, and of the Ethnology of Central Asia. Demy 8vo. ifia. 

VIBART, Major H.M., Rot/ul (late Madrah) Eiujineere. 

The ICUitary History of the Madras Eng'lneers and Pioneers. 

2 vols. With nuinorous Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo 32s. each. 

Tloteria Cross (The), An Oftolal Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 

▼alonr achieved m the presence of the Enemy during the Crimean and 
Baltic Campaigns, and the Indian, Chmeso, New Zoulaud, and African 
Wars, from the Institution of the Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by 
Robert W. O’Byrne. With Plate. Cr! 8vo. Ss. 

VT 8 E, GRIFFIN W., late on sjiecial duly in Egypt and Afghanintan for U.M.'e 
Government, 

Ssypt: Politioal, Pinanoial, and Strategical. Togotbar with an 
Account of its Engineering Caxxtbilities and Agricultural Resources. 
With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

WALFOBD, M,A., Ac, Ac. 

Holidays in Home Counties. With numerous Illustraiious. Cr. 8vo. 
3 b. 6d. 

Pleasant Days in Pleasant Plaoss. Illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

WALL, A. J„ M.D., F.R.C.S., Med. StaJ H M.'h Indian Army 

TnA4i.li Snake Poisons, their Nature and Etfects. Cr. dvo. 6 h. 

WATSON, Dr. J. FORBES, and JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

Haoes Tribes of Hlndostan, A series of Photographic Blas- 
tratioDB of ; prepared under the Authority of the Government of India ; 
containing about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2 5 b. per volume. 

WATSON, MARGARET. 

Money. Translated from the French of Jules Tardieu. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
WEBB, Dr. ALLAN, B.M.8. 

PsShelogia Xndloa. Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of 
the Indian Empire. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 14s. 
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WWMBlt3r*B BMipfttolMa. Ths l>98pfttohet| Minutes^ and Correapondenoe 
of the Marquia Welle 8 le 7 , K.G., ditfing hia Adminiatmtion la Jndia. 
5 yola. With Portrait, Map, Ao. Demy Svo. £9 10a. 

WAUiaiptoxL in Indlai. Military Hiatory of the Duke of Wellington In 
India. Or. 8vo. la. 

WSIIfTATES, Col. F. A., late formerly commanding tlis Battery. 

From Oonma to Soroatopol. The Hiatory of ** C ’’ Battery, ** A" 
Brigade, late ** C '* Troop, Boyal Horee Artillery. With auooeaaion of 
offioera from its formation to the preaent time. With 3 mapa. Demy 
8yo. 14a. 

WHITE, Col. 8. DEW£, late Bong, Staff Corpe, 

Indjfcn Momlnlnoenoon. With 10 Photographs. Demy 8vo. 14a. 

WILBEHPOfiCE, SAMUEL, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 

Koroos of Hobrow Kintorsr. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5 b. 

WJLBERFOBCE, E. 

Pruis ftobnbert. A Muaioal Biography. Translated from the German 
of Dr. Heinrich Kreisle von Hellbom. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

WILKIN, Mrs. (Mdrd). 

no Shookloo of oa 6lA &ovo. Cr. Sro. 78. 8d. 

WILKINS, WILLIAM NOY. 

Viouol Art ; or Nature thrwgh the Healthy Eye. With some remarlca 
on Originality and Free Iiude, Artiatio Copyright, and Durability. 
Demy 8to. 6e. 

WILLIAMS, FOLKESTONE. 

Uwofl of the Snffllnli Oardlaols, from Nicholas Breakspeare (Pope 
Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legato. With Historioal 
Notices of the Papal Court. 2 vola. Demy Hro. 148. 

Xdfa, Ao. of Blohop Atterbnxy. The Memoir and Correapondenoe of 
Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Bochester, with bis distinguished con- 
temporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo 148. 

WILLIAMS, 8. WELLS, LL.D, Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature 
at Yale Cdllege. 

Thm MiAdlo Miawdom. A Surrey of the Geography, Ooyemment, 
Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire and Its 
Inhabitants. Bevised Edition, with 74 Ulnstrations and a New Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8yo. 428. 

WILSON, H. H. 

OlosBUF of Jndioinl and Mmvmmm Tenns, and of useful Words 
occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration of the 
GoTcmment of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Urlya, Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Eamata, 
Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled and published 
under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. L 
Company. Demy 4to. £1 lOs. 

WOOD. Esv. J. a., M.A., F.L.B., do, 

Man and Baaot, Mara and Baraaftar. lUnstrated by more than 300 
original Anecdotes. Fourth Edition. Post8ro. 8s. 6d. 
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irozLASToir, ABraus n. 

Aawavl Snliaili, or Lights of CanopuB. Commonly knovm u Tr«^nw>i 
and Damnah, being an adaptation of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated 
from the Persian. Boyal 8yo.> 428.; also with iUuminated borders, 
designed speoially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. Boy. 4to. £& ISs. 6d 

IFOOLBFCB, SUXPJSJSEY SBY^cnitt-oi-Lcitv. 

IdTMi of Bmlnent Sexjeanta-at-Law of the Bngllali Bax. 2 vole. 
Demy 8vo. 80s. 

TTOSDSWOBTS, W. 

Booms fbr tlm Toimff. With 50 Illustrations by John Muowhlrter and 
John Pettie, and a Vignette by J. E. Millais, B. A. Demy 16mo. Is. 6d. 

JTRAXALL, Sir LASCELLES, Part. 

OaroUno Matilda, Queen of Deuinark, Sister of Q-uorgi' 3rd; from 
Family and State Papers. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 18s. 

WTNTER, ANDREW, M.D., M.B.O.P. 

BaMe Braiiia and Liaaom Ti&gora : Being some of the Chisel 
Marks of our Industrial and Scientitic Progress Third Edition, revised 
and corrected by Andrew Steinmetz Fcux). 8vo. 3 b. 6d. 

Chir Boolal Boaa : Pictures of Town and Country Life. New Edition 
Cr. 8vo. 5 b. , 

Onxlositloa of OivUliatloii. Being EssayH reprinted from the 
QuarUrly and Edivhurfjh Revieim. Or. 8vo. ds. 

TOTJNQ, Prqf. J. R. 

Oonxao of Matbomatloa. A Course of Elementary Mathematics for 
the nse of oandidateu for admission into either of the Military Colleges ; 
of applicants for appointments in the Home or Iiidiau Civil Servioes ; 
and of mathematical students generally. In one closely-printed volume, 
pp. 648. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

YOUNG, MINNIE, and TRENT, RACHEL. 

A Homo Mnlox. A Story for Girls. Illustrated by 0. V. Colunghi. 
Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

ZERFFI, G, Q., Ph.D., F.R.S.L. 

of tde Hiatorloal Dovolopment of Art— Prehistoric, An- 
oient, Hebrew, Classic, Early Christian. With sikjciuI reference to 
Architecture, Sculpture, Fainting, and Ornamentation Ur. 8vo, 6 b. 
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A Selection from Messrs. ALLEN’S Catalogue of 
Books in the Eastern Languages, ftc. 

KIirDUaVAHX, KOrDZ, *0. 

Dr. Forbes^a H^orlra aru uaid na Clots Bookn m tho Colleges and Schools tn Indio. 
ABDOOLAH, SYED. 

SinirliaBan Battiai. TmuHlated into Hindi from the SaoBcrit. A New 
Edition Bevisod, Corrected, and Accom]mnied with Copias Notes. 
Boy 8vo- 128. 6d. 

AVltiiaVi Xlndlf translated into Urdn, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Boy. 8vo. 12s. 6d A 
BALLANTTNE, JAMES B. 

Xiadaatani Balaotioiui, with a Yocanulary of the Words. Second 
Edition 1845. 5 b. 

Brlnoiplas of PorBlan CaliiTTaphsr. IHustmted by Lithographic 
Plates of the Ta"lik Character, the one usually employed iu writing the 
Persian and the Hindustani Frepurod for the use of the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Second Edition. 4to. Ss. 6d. 
EASTWICK, EDWAKI) B. 

The Ba^h-o-Baliar literally tmnslated into English, with copious 
explanatorv notes. 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Xtndostaiiil Orammar. Post 8vo. 5 h. 

Fron Bairar. Demy 4to. £2 2s. 

FOBBSa, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

SindlUitaiLl-lBXLgllalL BiotlOBMp, in the Persian Character, with the 
Hindi words in Nagari also ; and an Englisb-Hindustani Dictionary In 
the English Character ; both in one volume. Boy. Sro. 42 b. 
BladnataAl-Bng'Ujili and Biigliali-Slnduetaiil Diotionarp, in 
the English Chometer. Boy. 8vo. 96 b. 

Smallor Diotlonary, Hindustani and English, in the English Character. 
12s. 

Blndiurtaal Oram mar, with Specimens of Writing in the Persian and 
Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Yooabulary. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
Xladnatanl Manual, containing a Compendious Grammar, Exercises 
for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Bomau Character. 
New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 18mo, 3 b. 6d. 

Batfh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete Vocabulary. 
Boy. 8vo. 128. 6d. 

Baffh o Bahar, in English, with Explanatory Notes, illustrative of 
Eastern Character. 8vo. 8s. 

Baph o Bahar, with Vocabulary. English Character, 5s. 
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Forbes, Dimoau, LL.D. — cont. 

Tota ; or, *' Tales of a Parrot,*' In the Persian CharaOter, with 

a complete Vocabulary. Boy. 8ro, 88. 

Baltal PaoBlBl ; or, Twenty-Are Tales of a Demon,** in the Nogarl Cha- 
racter, with a complete Vocabulary. Boy. 8vo. 0s. 

Xkli'wmail-B-Bafii ; or, ** Brothers of Purity,*' in the Persian Character. 
Boy. 8ro. 12 b. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for military oJHcora’ eaiaminations.] 

Ovimtal PamiiaiLalllp ; a Guide to Writinf;r Hindustani in the Persian 
Character. 4to. 8s. 

XULVmiLL, P. 

a Vooalnilary for tlie Lower Standard In Blndustanl. Con- 
taining the meaniuKS of every word and idiumatio expression iu 
** Jarrett's Hindu Period,'* and in “ Selections from the Bagh o Bahar." 
2s. 6d. 

PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.R.A.S., £c. £c, 

BAknntala In Blndl. Translated from the Benf^ali recension of the 
Sanscrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatioal, and exegetical 
notes. 4to. 128. 6d. 

AHf Aaiia, ba-Znbnn-i-Urdu (The Arabian Nights in HinduBtanl) 
Boman Character. lOs. 6d. , 

Hindi Mannal. 6s. 

PIiATTS J T. 

Hindustani Blotlonnry. A Dictionary of Urda ami Classical Hindi. 
Super Roy 8vo. £3 Ss. 

Grammar of tba Urdu or Hindustani LanFuaye. 8vo. 128. 
BaltsJ. Paoblsl ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. 

Xkbwanu B Safti ; translated into English. Rvo. lOs. 6d. 

or. "Tale, of a Parrot." TranBlated luto Ea(tli.h. 

Sl^onuy of jraoal Torm., English and Hindustani. For the use 
of Nautical Men Trading to India, Ac. Fcap. 28. 6d 

BAHBGBIT. 

COWELL, E. B. .com 

Translation of tba VUcramorrasl. 8vo. 3s. Gd 

to Exarolses In WiUlams's Sanscrit Hanual. 18mo. 4s. 

.“writ «<l Bongrtl motlonary, in the^ngaJi Cbaraolor. with 
Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 

Mann, with English Translation, 2 vole. 4to. 248. 
mtopadasa, with Bengali and English Translations. lOs. 6d. 

JOHNSON, Prof. F. ^ 

Iff 1 ton ad a***- , with Vocabulary. Iob. 
rjNCOTT, fBEDESJC, lt.R.A.3., Corrp.j»>MKn* M.rotw of the 

A now lit.r.1 Tran.lntion from the S«.hrlt Text of P»f. 
F. Johnson. For the use of Students. 68. 

THOMPSON, J. C. ^ iu. 

Bhayavat Oita. Sanscrit Text. ®b. 


a a 
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WILLIAliS, — . 

B&gllsli-BuiMrlt BiotloiLury. 4to.. cloth. £3 3b. 
SuuMirlt-BnffUBh Biotioiiflirj. 4to. £4 14b. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, MONIES, 

Buisorlt Oraumar. 8 to. ISb. 

•aaiaorit Xanual; to which Ib added» a Vooabiiliir}\ by A. B.^iOough. 
ISmo. 7s. Od. 

Sakiuitala, with Literal English Translation of all the Metrical Pas- 
BageB, Schemes of the' Metres, and oopioua Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Roy. 8vo. 21fl. 

Bakiuitala. Translated into English Prose and Verse Fourth Edition. 
8b. 

▼Ucramorwaai. The Text. 8to. 5s. 

WILKIN, Str CHARLES. 

Baasorit Orammar. 4to. 15s. 

WILSON 

Xafflia Data, with Translation into English Verse, Notes, DliistrationB, 
and a Vocabulary. Roy. 8vo. 68. 


FBBBZAM. 


BABETTO, — 

Peraian Diotionaxy. 2 voIb. 4to Also in 2 vols. 


Pro 


CLARKE, Captain H WILBJ^JEORCE, E.E 
I LTlia Paraiaa Manual. A Pocket Companion. 

Port I. — A Concise Grammar of the Language, with ExerclBOS on its 
more Prominent Peculiarities, tc^ether with a Selection of Useful 
Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

Port II.— A Vocabulary of Useful Words, English, and Persian, showing 
at the same time the Difference of idiom botwoeu the two Languages. 
18mo 78 6d. 

Tho Bustan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa’di Shiruzi. Translated for 
the first tune into Prose, with Explanatory Notes and Index. With 
Portrait 8vo» SOe. 

The Bikaadar B’aiiLa,e Bara, or, Book of Alexander the Great. 
Written, a.d. 1200, by Abu Muhammad Biu Yusuf Bin Mu'ayyid-i- 
Niz4iuu-d-Diu. Translated for the first time out of the Persian into 
Prose, with Critical and Explanatory Remarks, and an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, collected from various Persian 
sources Roy. 8vo. 42s. 


FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.D. 

Peralaa Orammar, Beading’ Zieaaona, and Tocalmlary. Roy. 
8vo. 128. 6d. 

IBBAHEEM, 

Pexalan Oraanmax, Dialoguea, Bo. Roy. 8vo. 12b. 6d. 

KEENE, Rev. H. G. 

Plrat Book of The Anwarl BohoiU. Persian Text. 8to. 5b. 
Xuahlnl. Translated into English. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OUSELET, Col. 

Anwarl BohoUi. 4to. 42 b. 

Xuahtni. Persian Text. 8vo. 5 b. 
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fJUTTB, 3. T. 

OnllVtui. CarefuUy collated with the original MS,, with a full Vocabu- 
lary. Boy. 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Gtlllfltea. Translated from a rerised Text, with copious Notes. 8 to. 
12s. Od. 

BJCHARD80N — . 

Persian, Axablo, and Snirllsb Diotlonary. Editiqn of 1852. By 
F. Johnson. 4to. Hi. 


TOLBORTf T. W. H., Bengal Civil Service, 

A Translation of Boblnson Crnsoe into the Persian Langtiags. 

Bomon Character. Or. 8vo. 78. 

WOLI3A8TON, ARTHUR N. 

Translation of the Anwarl Sohelli. Boy. 8v’o. £2 2s. 
Engllsh-Perslan Blctlonary. Compiled from Original Sources. 
6vo. 258. 

BBVOAX.Z. 

BATBI, — . 

Blnghasan. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.T). 

Bengali Qrammar, with Phrases and Dialogues. Boy. Bvo 128. 6d. 
Bengali Beader, with a Translation and Vocabulary. Boy. Rro. 12 b. 6d, 
SAUOHTON, — . 

Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Blctlonary, adapted for Students 
in either language ; to which is added an Index, serving as u reversed 
dictionary. 4t<». 30s. 

Vabo Bari. 12mo. 78. 

Tota Ztahas. Demy 8vo. 5 b. 


FORBES, DUNCAN, LL.1K 

Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of young men 
preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the use of self- 
instructing students in general. Boyal Hvo., cloth. IHb. 

Arabic Beading Bessons, consisting of Easy Extracts from the best 
Authors, with Vocabulary. Boy. 8vo., cloth. 15s. 

KATAT, AS8AAD YAKOOB. 

The Bastern Traveller’s Interpreter; or, Arabic Without a 
Teacher. Oblong. 28. 6d. 

PALMER, Prof. E. U., M.A„ Jtc. 

Arabic Grammar 8vo. ISs. 

The Arabic Mannal. CSomprising a condensed Grammar of both 
Classlbal and Modem Arabic; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of useful Words. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARDSON, -. 

Arabic, Persian, and English Dictionary. Edition of 18fi2.f fBy 
F, Johnson. 4to., cloth. £4. 

8TEINGA88, Dr. F. 

Students' Arablo-Bngllsh Dictionary. Demy 8vo. 50 b. 

Bngllsh-Arabio Dictionary. Demy 8vo. 28 b. 
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TBZiOOCKK>. 

BBOITN, — . 

Diottonavy, reverieds with a Dictionary of the Mixed Dialeote used in 
Teloogoo. 3 vole, in 2. Boy. 870. £5. 

Xaadax. Svo. 2 vole. 14s. 

Dlaloguai, Teloogoo and English. 8to. 6s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL, — . 

Diottonaxy. Boy. 87o. SOs 
Faaelia Taatra. 8s. 

PERCIVAL, — 

Snffllah-Talootfoo Biotlonary. 10s. fid. 


TAXXXi. 

BABTNGTON, — 

Oratumar (iligh Dialect). 4to. 12 b. 

Oooroo PaTamatan. DeTny4to. 8s. 
PERCIVAL, — . 

Tamil Dlotionary. 2 vols. lOs. Gd. 

POPE, Rev. O.V • 

Tamil Handbook. In 3 Ports. 12 b. fid. each. 

BOTTLER, — . f* 

Blotloiiary, Ton^ and Bnglisk 4to. 42s. 

aUBBATTBS. 

MAYOR, — . 

Bpellliiffp Guzratteo and EnglUli. 7 b. fid. 
SHAPUAJT EDALJI. 

motlonary, Guzrattee and English. 21 b. 


XAKBATTA. 

BALLANTFNE, JAMES R., of the SeoiiUh Naval and Military Acadetny. 

A Oranunar of tlio Xabratta Laagnaye. For the use of the East 
India College at Hayleyhury. 4to. 6 b. 

JB«op*a Pablaa. 12mo. 28. fid. 

MOLESWOBTE, — . 

Dlotionaryp Mohratta and English. 4to. 42s 
Dictionary, English and Mahrotto. 4to. 42s 

XADAT. 

BIKKEB8, nr, A. J. W. 

Malay, Aoblnoae, Pronob, and Bn^llob Vocabulary. Alphabeti- 
cally arranged under each of tlie four languages. With a concise Malay 
Grammar. Post 8vo. 7 b. fid. 

MAPLSDEN, 

grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 
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OKinMB. 

XAJtSSJtAir. — . 

01*yls BlnlcM. A Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 2b. 

JiOEBISON, 

Dtctionaxy. 6 to1b.. 4to. 

ViMiw of Ohlna, for Philological Purposos. Contaluing a Sketch of 
Chinese Chronology, Geography, Ooverninent, Beliglonj and Customs, 
designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. Os. 

nra KTo. 

RAVSBTT, Major H. G., Bombay Infantry (Rvlired), AtUhor of the Pui^hto 
Gi-ammor, Iltotionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections from the 
Poetry of the Afghdne {English Translation), Meop's Fables, Ac. Ac. 
no PuJilito Xamial. Comprismg a Concise Grammar ; Exercises 
and Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary Fenp. Ss. 

MlBOXUAnOlTB. 

COLLETT, 

Xalajttlasn So«4or. 8vo. I2s. 6d. 

Xiop*fl TahlM in Oornirtloa. 8vo., bound. 12s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE, Captain C, F., late ofH.M/s Consular Service. 

A TnrldLoll. Xuiiial. Comprising a Ooudensed Grammar with Idiom- 
atic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary Os. 

BBEVE, -. 

Bnglisli-Oarnatioa and Oarnatloa-Bngllsh Dictionary. 2 vols. 

(Very slightly damaged.) £8. 


W. H. ALLiR A Co., 


W. H. ALLEN & Co.’b Orientid Mamabu . 

CLARKE, Captain E. W„ R,E. 

Th* Farslui Maniiml. Containing a Conciae Grammar, with Ezer- 
oioM, UMful Fhrasea, Dudogxiea, and Subjeata for Traulation into 
Feraian; alao a yooaj>ulai7 of Uaeful Words, English and Persian. 
18mo. 7a. 0d. 

GOUGH, A. E. 

to tlio SxorolMt in WiXUnma’a Banaorit Xannal. 18mo. 

4fi. 

MACKENZIE^ Captain C. F, 

A Tnrkiali Comprming a Condenaed Grammar with Idiom- 

atic Fhraaea, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary, te. 

PALMER, Profntor E. E,, M.A., Sto., AtUKor 0 / “ A Orammar of the Arabic La«i- 
guage." 

Thio Arablo llaniial. Comprising a Condensed Grammar of both 
Classical and Modern Arabic; Beading Lessons and Exercises, with 
Analyses and a Vocabulary of Useful Words. Poap. 7s. 6d. 

PIECOTF, FREDERIC, M.R,A.S., CorrMponding Memhar of the Anjumon-UPanjab, 
Editor and Annoialoz of the ** S'akuntald in Hindi/* Editor of the Urdd 
** Ali/Lotld," and Traiialator of the Sansferit “ Hilopadee'o.’* 

The XaiiVJd. Comprising a Grammar ot the Hindi Language 

both Literary andl^Tiucial ; a Complete Syntax; Exercises in various 
styles of Hindi Compoaition ; Dialogues on several subjects ; and a 
Complete Vocabulary. 

PLAITS, J. r. 

Forboa'o Ti f* '»**"»**”* Manual, Containing a Compendious Grammar, 
Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the Bomon 
Character. Hew Edition, entirely revised. 18mo. Ss. 6d. 

BAVERTr, Major H. G. 

The piislito Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar Exercises and 
Dialogues; PamUiar Phrases, Proverba, and Vocabulary. Pcap. 5 b. 
8CENURMANN, J. NESTOR. 

The Xtnulan Manual. Comi^ising a Condensed Grammar, Exercises 
with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Beading Lessons, Tables of Coins, 
Weights and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alpha- 
betically arranged. 

TIEN, Rev, ANTON, Ph.D., M.R.A.8, 

BgFptlaB, Syrian, and Morth-Afrloan Handbook. A Simple 
Phrase-Book in English and Arabic for the use of the British Poroes, 
Civilians, and Besldents m Egypt. Pcap. 48. 

WILLIAMS, MONIER. 

Baneorlt Manual. To which is added a Vocabulaj}-, by A. E. Gough. 
18mo. 7s. 6d. 


Oriental Worke in the Presso 


PINCOTT, FREDERIC, M.B,A.S. 

An BngUah-Hlndl IHotionary. 



13 Wameioo Place, Pall Mat.t. 
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Maps of India, &c. 

Meura, All&ii A Co.* a Maps of India were revised and much improved during 1876, 
with eapecud reference to the ejnetmg Administrative Divtaiona, Aailisays, So. 

A. ICtonoral Map of India. Corrected to 1876. CompUed chiefly from 
Surveys executed by order of the Qevemment of ludia. On six sheets 
— sise, 5ft. Sin. wide, 5ft. 4in. high, SHi or on loth, in case, £2 12 b. Ad. ; 
or rollers, varnished, £3 3s. 

BBION, SENRT F. 

A Sollowo Map of India. In frame. 21s. 

District Map of India. Corrected to 1876. Divided into Collcotorates 
with the Telegraphs and Railways from Government Surveys. On six 
sheets—size. 5ft. 6in. high, 5ft. Bin. wide, £2 ; in a case, £2 12 b. 6d. ; or 
rollers, varnished, £3 3a. 

Xandbook of Melisronoe to the Maps of India. Giving the Latitude 
and Longitude of places of note. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Map of India. Corrected to 1876. From the hiost recent authorities. Ou 
two sheets^ize, 2ft. 10m. wide, 3ft. 3iu. high, 16 b. ; or on cloth, in a 
case, £1 Is. 

Map of tho Bontea In India. Corrected to 1674. With Tables of Dls> 
tauces between the principal Towna and Military Stations. On one 
sheet— size, 2ft. 3inu wide, 2ft. 9in. high, 9s. ; or on cloth, in a case, 12a. 

Map of tho Western Provinoes of Xlndoostan— the Punjab, Cabool, 
Scinde, Bhawulpore,&u. — including all the States between Candahar and 
Allahabad. On four sheets— size, 4ft. 4in. wide, 4ft. 2in. high, 30s, j or 
in cose, £2 ; rollers, varnished, £2 10s. 

Map of and China, Bnrmah, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, 

and the Suplre of Anam. On two sheets— size, 4ft. 3m. wide, 
3ft. 4in. high, 16 h. ; or ou cloth, in a cose, £1 5a 

Map of the Bteam Oommnnloation and Overland Bontei between 
England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. on rollers, and 
varnished 18s. 

Ignp of China. From the most authentic sources of iiifoimatiou. One 
large sheet— size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 0 b. j or on cloth, in case, 
6 b. 

dlEhp of the World. On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of tho 
Early Navigators, the Currents of the Oettan, the PrinciisU Lines of 
great Circle Saillug, and the most recent discoveries. On four sheeta— 
Bize, 6ft. 2in. wide, 4ft. Sin. high, £2; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s. ; or 
with rollers, and varnished, £3. 

Ofloial Map of Central Asia. Compiled in Accordance with 
the Discoveries and Surveys of Eussian Staff Officors up to the close of 
the year 1877. In two sheets. lOs. 6d. ; or in cloth case, 14a. 
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W. H. Axiiav A Co. 


Works in the Press. 


AapMMim's VomT*. 

Bj Parker GlUmore. 

Whmr% OblnMaa Driv«; or, Bngliah Btadont-Ufk At Feklnir. 

By a Student Interpreter. 

ME on of Gharaotor. 

Sythe late Douglas Jerrold. With 12 Original Dlustrations by W. H. 
Thackeray. Edited by the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

Tho Ordora of Chivalry. 

By Major Lawrence Archer. With an Illustration of Every Order. 4to. 

Bportiny Xdfe In India. 

By Colonel Heber Drury. 

A ^oan by Blyht XMvlne. 

By Kathleen O'Meara. 

A History of the Press. 

By the late Blanchard Jerrold. 

A Ply on the WhoOl; or. How Z holpod to govern India. 

By Colonel Lewin. ^ 

A History of Hindustan. 

By H. O. Keene. 

Soldiers’ TSles. 

By J. Menziee. 

Unojnis, the Floral King. 

Street Idylls. 

Anomalous Tales. 

By Albert Alberg. 

The Plotorlan Bra. 

By Edward Walford, M.A. 


By W. Stigand. 

A History of Ch^erat. 

By the late Professor Dowson. 

Harrow School and Its Surroundings. Compiled from the School 
Archives and other sources. By Percy M. Thornton. With Illustrations. 

Poems. 

By H. G. Keene. 

A Biottonary of BEahommedanlsm 

By the Bev. T. P. Hughes. 

Persian Oallgraphy. 

By the late Professor Palmer. 

HelBa, ^een of BSlhl. 

By Pierce Taylor. 




NEW 

ORIENTAL WORKS. 

A Dictionary of Urdu, dassical Hindi, and 
English. By John T. Pultts, M.A., Persian 
Teacher at the University of Oxford, late Inspector 
of Schools, Central Provinces, India. Imperial 8vo. 
1,260 pp. £8 8s. 


The Student’s Arabic-English Dictionary. Com- 
panion Volume to the Author’s English-Arabic Dic- 
tionary. By P. Steinqasb, Ph.D., of the University 
of Munich, &c. Boyal 8vo. 1,242 pp. £2 10s. 

i 

English-Arabic Dictionary. For the Use of both 
TraveUers and Students. By F. Steinoass, Ph.D., 
of the University of Munich. Koyal 8vo. 466 pp. 
28s. 

An English -Persian Dictionary. Compiled from 
Original Sources. By Arthur N. Wollaston, H.M/s 
I ndian (Home) Service, Translator of the “ Anvar-i- 
Suhaili,” &c. Doray 8vo. 462 pp. 253. , 


A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the 

Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of 
Ollendorf and Arnold. By the Rev. G. A. Pope, 
D.D. In Three Parts, 128. 6d. each. Pai’t I. In- 
troduction — Grammatical Lessons — General Index. 
Part II. Appendices — Notes on the Study of the 
“ Kurral ” — Key to the Exercises. Part III. Dic- 
tionaries • I. Tamil-English— II. English-Tamil. 


London : — 

W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. S.W. 



In JcoKuary and July of tach year iu pubMud in 800., price 10«. 6d, 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIt AND MILITARY. 

at PBBMISBZON OF THE BEGBETABT OF STATE FOB INDIA IN OOI73(piL 

OoNmrs. 

CIVIL. — Gradation Ijists of OiTil Service, Bengal, Madras, and Bombaj. 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Oounoil, Eoclesiastioal Establishments, 
ISdncational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Revenue, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration a^d 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. &c. 
MIIJTARY. — Gradation Listof the General and Field OflQicers (British and 
Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants -Gen eraVs and 
Quartermasters-Generars Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
Regrunents, Oommander-in-Chiof and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Inffian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the throe Presidencies, Veterinary De- 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, Lists 
of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments of the Officer of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for tho Civil and Forest 
Services, Inddan Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Orddrs of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil ^rvioo. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplemed^s-. Civil Service Pension Code — relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Regulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 

ROYAL KALEJSTDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Year 1884. 

Containing a Correct List of the Twenty-First Imperial 
Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 
Session — March 5ih, 1874. 

House of Peers — House of Commons — Sovereigns and Rulers of States 
of Sliurope-— Orders of Knighthood — Soienoe and Art Deppgtment — Queen’s 
Household — Government Offices — Mint— Customs — Inland Revenue — 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen’s Oonsnls Abroad — 
Naval Department — Navy list — ^Army Department — Army List — Law 
I Courts — ^PoHoe — Eoclesiastioal Department»Clargy List — Foundation 
Schools — Litmry Institutions — City of London — Banks — Railway Com- 
j panies — Hospitals and Institutions — CharitieB— Miaoellaneous Institutions 
' — Soot land, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information 
1 ■ ■ 

Price with Indetr, 7*. ; without Index, be. 





Published on the arrival of each overland Mail from India, SubsorinUon 
2%s. per annum. Specimen eopp, M 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAi r, 


INDIA CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allan’s Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It ha^been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indiapewtable to all who ha% Friends or Rela- 
tives in the Bast, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the Importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allbn’b Indian Mail. 

Summary and Review of Eastern News. 

PreelD of Pnblte intelligence Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

Selections from the Indian Press ,, „ Passengere 

Movements of Troops ,, Departure of Ships 

The Government Gasette „ ,, Passengers 

Courts Martial Commerelal -State of the Markets 

Domestic Intelligence— Births r, Indian Securities 

,, ,, Marriages i. Freights 

„ ,f Deaths frc. flSc. flSc. 

Nome Intelligence relating to India^ Sfc. 

Original Articles lArrivala reported In Bngland 

Miseellaneons Information I Departures ,, ,i 

Appointments, Bntensions of Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

Furloughs, So., Ac. „ „ Passengers 

Civil , Departure of Ships 

„ MiUtaiT ff Passengers 

„ Ecclesiastieal and „ Vessel spoken with 
„ Marine «»o. frc. Ac. 

Bevlev of Works on the Bast, and Votioes of all aflkirs connected 
with India and the Bervioes. 

Throughout the Paper one uniform system of arrangement prevaJl^ and at the 
oondusion of each year an Indrx is fumlshea, to enable Subsorlbera to 
bind np the Volume, which forms a complete 

ASIATIC AH HUAL BKISTER ABO UBIIAHY OF REFERENGE. 

Lokdon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 , WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 

(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

< To whom Communications for the Editor^ and A.dveriieemeiUe^ 
urr retfueeied io he addreeeed. 



EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 

Iditedby JOEK H. IVaSAK. 

. Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d, each. Already issued : — 
George Eliot. By Mathildb Blind. 

^ George Sand. Bj Bbbtha. Thobtas. 

m 

Maria Edgeworth. Bj Hblbn 
Emily Bronte. By A. Mabt F. Robinson. 
Mary Lamb. By Anne Gilchbist. 

k • 

Margaret Fuller. By Julia Waed Howb. 

Elizabeth Fry. By Mbs. E. R. Pitman. 
Countess of Albany. By Vbenon Lee. 
Harriet Martineau. By Mbs. Fenwicn Millee, 

Volumes in Preparation : — 

Madame Roland. By Mathildb Blind. 

Susanna Wesley. By Eliza Claeke. 
Madame de Stael. By Bella Dufft. 
Margaret of Navarre. By Mabt A. Robinson. 
VIttoria Colon na. By Mibb A. Eennaed. 


London : W. H. ALLEV A 00., IS Waterloo Place. S.W. 


